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LORD BROUGHAM. 


Peereace 


present year, visit the U 
,e the verdict of the 


bors, and that restless, impatient and feverish 
activity which has kept him so long and so 
eminently conspicuous in affairs, he will be 
regarded by the next ages'as one of the most 
remarkable in the age now or 
—the golden age of England. 
is of » Cumberland family, but 
was in Edinburgh (where his father had 
married a niece of the historian Robertson), 
on the 19th of September, 1779. He was 
educated at the University of his native city, 
and we first hear of him as a member of a 
celebrated debating society, where he trained 
himself to the use of logic. He was not yet 
sixteen ie re age — he yee ne 
on Light to the Royal Societ 
-agtnte was printed in their cramagutleng 
and before he was twenty he had written dis- 
cussions of the higher geometry, which, ap- 


pearing in the same wr f of the best 
ing, attracted the attention of 
European scholars. In 1802, with his friends 


Jeffrey, Francis Horner, and Sidney Smith, 
he established the Edinburgh Review. In 
1806 he published his celebrated “Inquiry 
into the Colonial Policy of the E 
Powers,” and soon after was called to the 
English bar, and settled in London, where he 
rapidly rose to the highest eminence as a 
counselor and an advocate. On the 16th of 
March, 1808, he appeared in behalf of the 
merchants of London, | emg iy 5: 
&e., before the House of in the 
matter of the Orders in Council Se seinson. | 
trade with America, and greatly i 

his fame by one of the most masterly argu- 
ments he ever delivered. In 1810 he me 
a@ member i i 


were rescinded. ‘Venturi 
election of 1812, to contest 
with Mr. Canning, he was defeated, and 

‘or four years he devoted himself chiefly to 
his profession: In this period he made many 
of his most famous law arguments, and ac- 
uired the enmity of the Prince t by his 
efense of Leigh Hunt, and his brother, in 
the case of their famous libel in “ The Ez- 
aminer.” In 1816 he commenced those pow- 
erful and indefatigable efforts in behalf of 
education, by which he is perhaps best. en- 
titled to the gratitude of mankind. As chair- 
man of the educational committee of forty, 
he drew up the two voluminous and masterly 
which disclosed the exact condition of 





— h-in the case of the Dean and 
hapter of Durham against Williams, and in 
the following year was elected Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow. On the downfall 
of the Wellington inistration, in 1830, 
and the consequent general election, he was 
returned to Parliament as one of the members 
for Yorkshire, and a few wecks afterward 
was made Lord High Chancellor, and elevated 
to the peerage under the title of Lord Brough- 
am Vaux. He continued in the office of 
Lord Chancellor until the dissolution of the 
Melbourne cabinet, in 1834. In 1823 he 
wrote his “Practical Observations on the 
Education of the People,” and was engaged 
with Dr. Birkbeck in the formation of the 
first Mechanics’ Institution. In 1827 he was 
one of the originators of the London Universi- 
Yaw in the same year he founded the 
iety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge, of which he was the first president, 
and for which he wrote its first publication, 
the admirable “‘ Treatise on the Objects, Plea- 
sures, and Advantages of Science.” In 1830 
é was elected a member of the Institute of 
‘rance, and about the time of his resignation 
of the chancellorship he published his * Dis- 
course on Natural Theology.” In 1840 he 
blished his “Historical Sketches of the 
en who flourished in the Time of 
George the Third;” in 1845-6, “Lives of 
Men of Letters and Science who flourished in 
the Time of George the Third ;” and he has 
since given to the world works on “ The 
French Revolution,” on “ Instinct,” “ Demos- 
thenes’ Oration on the Crown,” &c., &c. Col- 
lections of his hes and Forensic Argu- 
ments, and of his Critical Essays, as well as 
the other works above referred to, have been 
in Philadelphia, by Lea and 


chard. 
In the lan of the Editor of his “Opin- 
ions,” Lord Reiouhage is remarkable for tat 
ing, ina high d of perfection, three things 
which are not often found to be compatible. 
His roma is all but universal; his reason 
is cultivated to the perfection of the argument- 
ative powers; and he possesses in a rare and 
eminent degree the gift of eloquence. 

Of his learning it may be said that there is 
scarcely a subject, on which ingenuity or in- 
tellect has been ‘exercised, that he has not 
probed to its principles, or entered into with 
the spirit of a philosopher. That he is a 
classical scholar of a high order, is shown by 
his criticisms on the internal peculiarities of 
the works of the ancients and their styles of 
composition. They evince an intimate ac- 





British civilization, and induced such action 


quaintance with the great master-pieces of 
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antiquity. . Ths book-worms of Universities— 
those giants who are great on small 


juestions of quantity and etymology,—who 
Feskle on thea ed armor of the ¢om- 
wits, on the in 


decided between the learned 


‘itioien on words—on accidental peculiari- 
ties of style—or a just and sympathizing con- 
tion of the feelings of the poet or the 
wisdom of the philosopher. Men are begin- 
ning to disregard the former, while they set 
a high value upon the latter: so much labo- 
riously-earned learning is at a discount, and 
allowance should be made for the petty spite, 
the depreciating superciliousness, of disa 
pointment. Lord Brougham’s classical knowl- 
partakes more of that intimate regard 
an Reprenetite we accord yt hv 
+ writers, than is pedan e 
Sill. Hence the cry of Moat it depth, 
that has been raised against him. Like 
many other great mien of his age, he has read 
the authors of Greece and Rome in a spirit 
that has identified him with their thoughts 
and feelings, by taking into account the cir- 
cumstances of their times ; and the result has 
been, that he has exchan the formalities 
and critical ightedness of acquaint- 
ance for the intimacy of friendship. 

In point of general political knowledge, 
and particularly of that branch called politi- 
cal economy, Lord Brougham stands promi- 
ac Mawr his eet nae n his 
speeches and writings will be found the first 
principles of every new view of these subjects 
that has been taken by the moderns. ot not 
ore nan puseall boss bovis. omen In 

e party history of t century he is 
well versed, as many of his stiestlees thew 
and no public man of the present day is so 
well acquainted with the theory and practice 
of the constitution, whether as r the 
broad principles of liberty on which it is 


based, or its ual formation during the 
different periods of our hi It may not 
be amiss here to observe, that notwi nd- 


ing his long connection with the movement 
party, and the countenance he has from time 

o time given to measures of a decidedly liberal 
cast, he never was, and is still as from 
being, a Democrat. Throughout his career 
he has been a consistent Liberal ; always ad- 
Yocating such measures of reform as were 
calculated to remove abuses, while they in no 
way affected the stability and integrity of the 
institutions of the country. While, on the 





one hand, he has declared his most unequivo- 
cal opposition to the ballot and universal 
rie on the other he has advocated - 
lar education, as the ultimate panacea for all 
the evils to be feared from the extension of 
influence. 
e legal knowledge of Lord Brougham 
has been questioned by the members of the 
ion whose abuses he desired to reform. 
+ was even said, that while his elevation to 
a Chancellorship was the unjustifiable act 
of a party to serve it was at 
the es time ‘esirtble PME. Brou ham in 
@ pecuniary point of view, from a falling off 
in his professionai practice, caused by his 
hostility to those abuses. Now, although 
this is a question really of more interest to 
lawyers, than to the public in general, and 
one which might, therefore, be left to their 
decision, yet there was an animus at the time 
among this class of men, that rendered them 
not disinterested judges. Their opinion 
therefore must be taken with a qualification, 
as well on the score of particular immediate 
drawbacks, as on the score of their general 
professional prejudices. Lord Brougham re- 
spected too much the principles of justice, 
and he too little regarded the technicali- 
ties of law, to be agreeable to that body. He 
had a faculty too, for giving speedy judg- 
ments, and a determination to prevent un- 
necessary expenses, that were rticularly 
disagreeable to men imbued with ‘a consci- 
entious desire that justice should not be 
rejudiced 4 an unprecedented and informal 
haste in its dispensation, or by a reduction of 
the number of its advocates. The new Lord 
Chanvellor, too, thought that when one or 
two intelligent barristers had been en 
at a large expense, and had well stated the 
case of their client, it was quite unnecessary 
that the same ground should be again gone 
over by juniors, whose arguments marred 
more than they helped the interests of their 
employers. hen, therefore, he either put 
them down, or was droned into a short nap, 
while the eos coor was — 
ing his en ee it was a imen 
“the arrogance of an u rt wholly unac- 
quainted with Chancery Law,” or “ of an eo- 
centricity bordering on insanity, and wholly 
unfitting its exhibitor for the high and re- 
msible situation he held.” Posterity will 
0 justice to Lord Brougham in this ro ete 
It will be felt to have been impossible that a 
man of such vast acquirements, who had been 
so successful in his profession, and who had, 
in all other branches of know! , evinced 
such clearness of intellect, could have -been 
the inefficient lawyer his detractors have rep- 
resented him to be. 

There is another t department in 
which he has proved: his excellence—that of 
physical seience. With the principles of all 
the sciences, his works show him to be famil- 
iar. His treatise ‘on the Objects, Pleasures, 
and Advan of Science” is admirable, as 
a bird's-eye view of the subject, while at the 
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was only fifteen of age, show at least a 
firm ork of scientific know 
And if it be said that Lord Brougham’s at- 


of detail does not of itself make a 
: The principles of all sci- 
are @ sine qua non. 


Brougham is eminently clear-headed ; 
is distinguished for hie ergumensatins 


comnespeiien alee .the whole bearings of 
& question, even while running at to 
the minutest details ; Pu yaretny edre fal- 
lacy of an opponent's argument more easily ; 
ot ing ake vga Pago naemeph sche gid 
a fallac @ temporary purpose. 
bie ime Semghede eloquence on distin- 
ma uired ; the habit i 
may be indueed by constant dialectic contest 
but eloquence is far more than these the gift 
of nature. Lord Brougham’s eloquence sa- 


vors of the iar constitution of his mind. 
It is eminently ada for educated men. 
was never in for a demagogue ; for 


straight road of his argument, to eluci- 
y Saale yng But the 
argumentative style of which we speak is 
almost ome eee There is a ripe- 
him en the fett ~ at oe pate te 
im above tiers 0 i . 
Such men, from the difficulty of clearing 
their heads for the contest, too often present 
@ mere fleshless skeleton, as it were, very con- 
vincing to the judgment, but powerless over 
the feelings ; so that no lasting impression is 
produced. But Lord Songs from ag 
@ master in argument, is to pursue 
bent in illustration, and thus conjures »4 a 
whole picture that dwells on the mind, and is 
= Sane a Sa or 
ination, even by men w! levity or 
iinet pail te ang 
argument. e very structure of his senten- 
ces is more adapted for this kind of speaking 
than any other. They sometimes — 
involved, to an ordinary mind, from their 
length, and the abundance of illustration and 
ion which they embrace; but the 
i vigor with which .the delivery 
is kept up, and the liveliness of fancy or 
humor that flashes at every turn of the 
thought, soon dispel the temporary cloud. 


ledge. | where almost the name of 


. | labors of the day are c 


fixed by the | speed 
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same time it is an enticing stimulant to; , In irony and in sarcasm, Lord B is 
study. The work on “Natural Theology” igetvabed eahedg tho pelos esen of e day. 


That his exuberant of ridicule led him 
while Lord , into some excess of its 
use, cannot be denied, although a ready ex- 
euse can be found in the circumstances of his 
situation. ae atta be ae be i 
tative of liberal principles in a 
a pare prof Liberal had, till 
then, been proscribed ; and the animosity to- 
ward the new Chancellor, evinced by many 
peers was calculated to induce reprisals. 
eccentricities, too, of men of genius 
are of such value that they may well be 
said to spe +a he-vece ical “mt 

A i ’s mind, that 
is seh te ay a his extent of 
information, is its sin activity. His 
energies never seem to ven for an in- 
stant; lié does not seem to know what it is 
to be fatigued, or jaded. Some such quality 
as this, indeed, the vastness and universality 
of his acquirements called for, in order to 
make the weight endurable to himself, and to 
bear him up during his long career of politi- 
cal excitement. e the routine of a day 
for instance. In his early life he has been 
known to attend, in his place in court, on 
circuit, at an early hour in the morning. 
After having. yecnentelly pleaded the cause 
of his client, he drives off to the hustings, and 
delivers, at different places, eloquent speeches 
to the electors. He then sits in the retirc- 
ment of his closet to pen an address to the 
G w students, per or an elaborate 
article in the Edinburgh Review. The active 
with preparation 
for the court business of the following morn- 
ing ; and then instead of retiring to rest, as 
ordinary men would, after such exertion. he 
spends the night in abstruse study, or in socia. 
ee Yet he would el secn as early 
as eight next morning, actively en in 
the Court, in defense of falek. ortunate 
object of government persecution; aston- 
ishing the anditory, and his fellow lawyers 
no less, with the ess and power of his 
eloquence. 

A fair contrast with this history of a day, 
in early life, would be that of one at a more 
advanced period; say in 1832. A watchful 
observer might see the Lord Chancellor in 
the Court over which he presided, from an 
early hour in the morning until the after- 
noon, listening to the arguments of coun- 
sel, and mastering the points of cases with 
@ grasp that enabled him to give those 


of | topic, casting firebrands into the of the 


enemy, and awakening them from the com- 
placent repose of conviction to the hot contest 
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admirably adapted to the peculiar capacity of 
hie euditess ; heal pa peas, ee 


general utility to the scholar-like pursuit 
any one branch of science exclusively, is 
bound to present credentials of full and 
fect masiership, such as are required 
essor of a university. His pursuit 
must of necessity be for the of illus- 
trating general principles in political or 
moral science ; and where more than a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge is not laid claim 
to, the absence of more is no imputation. 
Lord Brougham is thoroughly individual- 
ized as re; his talents an that consti- 
tutes idiosyncratic difference, even while he 
is identified with the political and moral ad- 
vancement of the ae During all the 
agitations of a period almost unparalleled, he 
has remained untainted by the influence of 
party spirit. That he has entered, and hotly 
too, into almost every question of any mo- 
ment that has come before the Legislature 
during many years is true; but he has never 
in the character of a partisan; he 
has always been the consistent supporter of 
liberal measures per se, and not because they 
were the means adopted by a party to gain 
political power. With his political stead 
ig fie has preserved his intellectual integri- 
= 7 
early devoted his powers to the stady of ab- 
stract or practical science, as a leading and 
not a subsidiary pursuit, the acuteness of his 
mind was such, that he must have risen to 
eminence upon the basis of discovery ; yet it 
oe le ee how little the struggles of 
the world superior intellects, that he 
has all along aside, with a never cloy- 
ing avidit , to the its of mind—to sci- 
ence, to literature, and to philosophy. 


i-| this visitant from the 


tion. For although, had he | palace 


THE WHITE LADY. 

HE readers of The International may 
have seen some account of an a - 
tion said to have been seen recently in the 
royal palace at Berlin, and known under the 
name of the “ White Lady.” M. Minatoli, 
lately chief of the Police at Berlin, has been 
amusing himself by looking up the history of 
i world, and 


has published a variety of curious particulars 
roti her, Sane in a measure from 

documents preserv: 

as well as from ee chronicles and dis- 


terrogated and interesting 
at. in 1540, Count Albert the Warrior laid 
6 ee seized it with his 
erful arm flung it head over heels 
own into the castle court-yard. The next 
morning the chancellor, Christopher Hass, 
was — there with his = roken, and 
u is person a dagger and a letter proving 
him to ie had treasonable designs. Not- 
withstanding the spirit has several times been 
thus compromised, it has maintained itself to 
the t day. It was first seen in Berlin 


never been occupied before the arrival of the 
French officer. Even leon called the 
place ce maudit chateau, on account of its 

| terious inhabitant, and had to give up his 
ings tothe ghost. He in the chateau 
on his ‘way to —_ aaseetae. 
next year he avoi ing the night there. 
With regard to the fast op: at the 
at Berlin just before the late attempt 
on the life of the king, and which has been 
ee ee apparition of a White 
Lady dressed in thin and flowing garments, 
moving dowly and silently sround end around 
the fountain to the terror of a corporal stand- 
ing near the entrance te the silver chamber,” 
M. Minutoli proves it to have been an old 
woman once a cook at the chateau who has 
since lived there and is known by the ni:k-~ 
name of Black Minna. 
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MES. FANNY KEMBLE READING SHAXSPEARE AT THE ST. JAMES’ THEATER. 


MRS. FANNY KEMBLE’S “READINGS” 
IN LONDON. 
M*. KEMBLE has been giving a series 
of dramatic readings in London, and 
her success in the scene of her early triumphs 
amg to have been as decided as it was in 
ew York. She was never in o situation 
more agreeable to her temper and ambition 
than that represented in the above engray- 
ing; which we have ied from one in 
The Illustrated News. “She is triumphant, 
and “alone in her glory.” 

Mrs. Kemble is now about forty years of 
age. Gentileness is acquired in three genera- 
tions; she is removed but two from the most 
vulgar condition ; and by the mother's side 


but one. The Kembles of the last age were 
ostraordin John Philip Kemble 
and Mrs. Siddons had both remarkable 


genius, and Charles Kemble has been an 
actor of consummate talent. . Whatever in- 
tellect remains in the family is in his chil- 
dren; one of whom is a man of learn- 
‘ing and refinement, another a woman of some 

everness in musical art, and Frances Anne, 
of whom we write more particularly. 

The first appearance of Miss Kemble on 





the stage was on the evening of the 5th Octo- 
ber, 1829, at Covent Garden, and was haz- 
arded with the view of redeeming the for- 
tunes of the theater. The play was “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” and the heroine was sustained by 
the debutante with unexpected power. Her 
Siddonian countenance and expressive eyes 
were the general theme of admiration ; while 
the tenderness and ardor of her action went 
to the soul of the spectator, and her well- 
instructed elocution satisfied the most critical 
ear.. It was then, also, that her father took 
the of “ Mercutio,” for the first time. It 
is recorded that he earned by it thirteen 
rounds of applause. Nor was its merit over- 
rated. It was then, and continued to be, a 
wonderful impersonation of the poetic-comie 
ideal. On the 21st of the same month of Oc- 
tober, the ‘ormers of Covent Garden pre- 
sented to Miss Kemble a gold bracelet, as a 


testimony of the services which she had ren- 


dered to the com by her performance of 
“ Juliet.” It ae Til the 9th of De- 
cember thai she had to change her role. She 
then performed Belvidera in “Venice Pre- 
served,” and achieved another triumph. For 
some time the part was alternated with that 
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of “Juliet.” The latter, during the season, 
was perf 
twenty-three. The “Grecian Daughter,” 
and Mrs. Beverley, Portia in “The Merchant 
of Venice,” Isabella, and Lady Townley, fol- 
lowed, and in all she was eminently su 

ful. Her season finished on the ieaty-sghth 
of May, and in it she performed altogether, one 
hundred and two times. Her 


however, proved to be greater in the 


olis than in the provinces. Nevertheless,-om} 


her return to London, she was greeted with | 
an enthusiastic reception. The me 
was celebrated by the failure of the “Jew of 
» and the affair with Mr, Westma- 
cott; however, Miss Kemble added to her 
répertoire the characters of Mrs. Haller 
Beatrice, Lady Constance, and Bis 
“ Fazio.” ny 
In 1832 she came with her 
United States, where she 
cedented success in the i 
firming the reputation had 
ing the greatest British actress of the a. 
While here she published her dramas, “ 
Star of Seville” and “ Francis the First,” and 
at this — she wag @ frequent contributor 
iterary at ea of her best 
ving appeared in the old 


father to the 


ormed thirty-six times; the former; |: 


eee 


h as if he never before had felt 
or bit, and then to dash off as if 
, race-course or to escape an avalanche. 
to her husband, with much tact 
but without any necessity displayed to the 
public, in her answer to his process for di- 
voree, were admirable as compositions, and 

sd have been written in the very 
passion ; but their effect upon the 
somewhat when he re- 
been sufficiently self-pos- 


1 me to make care ies be- 
pice be edalbiied, as open 


ye aan) Cerne making a 
“heart” in the publication of these 
‘whom she had treated 
contempt, obloquy, and 
Reetegg wondering odie 
or wonderin 
bumpkins by inecting her- 
r a inship, or for other 
is always anxious 
Seton anxious to stir up the 
roar. 
all her infirmities of taste and 
Kemble is a woman of unques- 
very decided genius; a genius 


rene Gal 
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and 
was married to Mr. Pierce Butler of Phila-' 
delphia, a gentleman of fortune, accomplish- | 
ments, and an honorable character. The 
history of this union is sufficiently notorious. 
On both sides there was ambition: it was a! 
distinction to be accepted by a woman of so} 
much genius; it was a great happiness to) 
change the dominion of a spendth: % and | 
sometimes tyrannical father for that of a rich | 
and indulgent husband. But a woman ac-' 
customed to the applause of the theater 
never yet was content with the repose of do- | 
mestic life, and she was of all her sex the 
most ill-fitted by nature for such an exist- 
ence. Her second resort to the stage in 
1847, her fortunes at Manchester and in Lon- 
don, her return to America, her public read- 
ings of Shakspeare here, her divorce, and the 
very curious and unexplained circumstance of 
her translation of a profligate French play, 
and disposal of it asa piece of her own ori- 
ginal composition, are all matters of too late 
occurrence to need recapitulation. 

She is a woman of masculine abilities, 
tastes, and energies; fitted better for the 
camp than for the drawing-room, and often 
evincing & of discontent that she is 
not a man. She always acts, and has sel- 
dom, except when on the the tact or 
ability even to seem natural. Her equestrian 
exhibitions in Boston and New York, during 
om recent ee oom ay the quality 

er aspirations. Eve: , at a particu- 
so that a crow night assemble to 
formance, her horse was 
t of her hotel, and when 


frequently displayed in literature, where its 
may be traced, in prose, from her fool- 
ish “ Journal in America” to her more artistic 
Year of Consolation ;” and in poetry, where 
its development is seen from its budding in 
“ Frances the First” to its most perfect blos- 
soming in the recent collection of her 
“Poems.” As an actress, her powers and 
qualifications are probably greater than those 
of any other tragedienne now on the English 
stage ; and her characteristics and sw 
are likely to be far more profitably as well as 
distinctly evinced in her “S Read- 
mal than in any appearance before the foot- 
lights. 





LITERATURE IN AFRICA. 
HE BIBLE has been translated into the 
rincipal of eastern Africa, and 


lan 
the American Bible Society has lately received 


a copy of “ EVANGELIO 28 avioon Lucas. 
The | ing to St. Luke, translated 
into Kinika, by the Rev. Joun Lewis Krapr, 


Phil. Dr.; Bombay American Mission Press : 
T. Graham, printer ; 1848.” The Kinika lan- 
guage irépeen by the tribes living south of 
Abyssinia, toward Zanzibar. Dr. is & 
German missi , in the service of the 
Church Missionary Society, He is now in 
Germany for the recovery of his health. The 
languege resembles in some particulars the 
dialects used BA pce he sng The Inde- 
ies, as a philological curiosity, the 
crane inkiaias " 
“Babawehu urie mbinguni, Rituke zinaro. Us- 
umbeo uze. Malondogo gabondeke hahikahi ya zi, za 
gafiohendeka mbinguni. Mukahewehu utosdo, hu-ve 
suisui ziku kua u. Hu-ussire suisui maigehu ; 
hakika akos 


suisui kahiri huno-mu-ussira kulla muta 
saye zuluyehu. Si-hu-bumire suisui magesoni, ela 





hu- suisui wiini.” 
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SIR DAVID BREWSTER, PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Che Aduaucement of Learning. 


HE BRITISH ASSOCIATION ror tHe 

_ ADVANCEMENT oF Science assembled this 
ear at Edinburgh, and its first general meet- 
ing was held on Wednesday, the 31st of July, 
when Sir Davip Brewster, upon taking the 
chair, delivered a very interesting address 
upon the hi of the Association, and the 
progress of the Sciences. On Thursday, busi- 
ness began in all the sections, and in the 
evening Prof. Bennett delivered a lecture on 
the passage of the blood through the minute 
vesicles of animals, in connection with nutri- 
tion. On'Friday, a party of about seventy 
started under the direction of Mr. R. Cham- 
bers, to examine into the ings on the 
western face of Corstophine Hill, and the 
striz on the sandstone near Ravelstone. 
They afterward visited Arthur's Seat and St. 
Margaret’s, where they‘examined the striated 
rocks and stones: In the evening there was 
& conversazione and promenade. Saturday 
was devoted to excursions. On Monday 
afternoon upward of two hundred members 
dined together, Sir David Brewster presiding. 
In the evening, Dr. Mantell delivered a lec- 
ture on the extinct birds of New Zealand. 
On Tuesday evening there was a full-dress 





promenade and soirée. On Wednesday, the 
general committee assembled to sanction the 
nts that had the Committee of 
- ns ~s om the afternoon of 
e same day the concluding general meetin 
of the Assbetation, for the yt teeny — 
monial proceedings, was held. The next an- 
nual meeting is to take place at Ipswich, ard 
Mr. Airy, the Astronomer Royal, will preside. 
The meeting, alt er, was one of unusual 
interest ; among the persons present were the 
chief lights of science, in the empire and from 
the continent, and our own country was rep- 
resented by Prof. Hitchcock and several other 
scholars. The papers read in the various 
sections were numerous, and some of them 
are described as of very remarkable freshness 
and value. They will soon be accessible in 
the published Transactions, which will this 
year be more voluminous than ever. 
i retiring President, oe. Renee, i 
e openin, meeting, congratula im: 
on being able to mariandie dominion to 
his successor in 4 more prosperous condition 
than he had received it, and spoke in glowing 
terms of the character and scientific achieve- 
ments of that successor, of whose labors he 
_ a brief but glowing history. Sir David 
rewster, who was one of the founders of the 
Association, is a native of Jedburgh, in Rox- 
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; where he was born December 11, 
educated for the Church of 


ir, of Mathemat- 


jo; and Dugald Stewart tha 


that of Moral Phi- 
ehip 


i In 1815 he ‘resekved the Cop! 
Medal of the Royal Society for one of his dis- 
coveries in opti 
admitted a Fellow of that body. In 1816, 
the Institute of France — to him half 
of the physical prize of 3000 cs, awarded 
for two of the most important discoveries 
made in Europe, in any branch of science, 
during the two ing 7 and in 
1819, Dr. Brewster receiv the Royal 
Society the Rumford gold and silver medals, 
for his discoveries on the Polarization of 
Light. In 1816 he invented the Kaleido- 
the patent-right of which was evaded, 

so that the inventor gained little beyond 
fame, though the large sale of the instrument 
must have produced considerable profit. [In 
1819, in conjunction with Dr. Jaineson, he 
established the “ Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal ;’ and subsequently he commenced 
the “ Edinburgh Journal of Science,” of which 
sixteen volumes ap In 1825, the In- 
stitute of France elected him a d- 
ing Member; and he has received the same 
honor from the Royal Academies of Russia, 
Prussia, Sweden, and Denmark. In 1831, he 
received the Decoration of the Hanoverian 
pe a Order ; and in the following year, 
™ onor of Knighthood from William the 
Sir David Brewster has edited and written 
various works, besides contributing largely to 
the Edinburgh Review, the Transactions of | the 


ties, and the North British Review. Among 
his more works are “A Treatise on 


the Kalei ay an original Treatise on 
Optics for the Cabinet C ia; and Let- 
ters on Natural ic and a Life of Sir 
Isaac Newton for the “Family Library.” 


The latter work has been translated into Ger- 


man. 

Sir David Brewster is likewise one of the 
editors of the London and Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Magazine. 

e discoveries of Sir David Brewster range 
ae kaleid to the ele gr ber 

e polarization, the i Ws 
metallic reflection, and ae peel proper- 

8. & T. M.—22 


;|ber of facts and i 


science ; and soon after was | Smi' 


and other scientific socie- | i 





ties of erystals; and the venerable phi 
Semehen n'a <bIkGS SEG empenee ew 

in 
every branch of optics. 


Tue American Screntiric AssocraTION as- 


hich whom were President W 
Protenor enloon Olmsted, the elder and the 
i . C. 


a | Loomis of ‘ale College ; 


Herrick, and E. 
Professors i 


_ Henry, Secretary 
nstitution ; 
; and an unusual 


field of New York number 


societies, and we have read a circular uy 

the subject, which contera @ convention 
of cohlans and men of letters, at Washington, 
some time in the coming winter. The Ameri- 
can Philosophical ene founded by Frank- 
lin, and made respectable by the labors of 
many eminent men, is no in authority, 
and its i little attention. 
The various societies for the cultivation of the 
natural sciences, in Philadelphia, Boston, and 


initiative should be taken by " 
well as men of abilities,so that the dead weights 
of mediocrity so constantly obtruding into 
and making ridiculous the present societics, 
should be altogether excluded. 

Hitherto, in this city, tho most reputable 
and dignified association connected with the 
advancement of learning, has been the Eth- 
on pn . It is to be feared that with 
the death of Se 
the dispersion of so many of 1 ve mem- 
bers in the diplomatic service, its action here- 
after will deserve less consideration than has 
thus far been awarded to it. 
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maus; 8 isa, and the public | to France three months ago, in a state of ex- 
ina Salioe I blosh before one, because .. Last underwent an 
Me 348 “ae, 1 tp nab Uineb. belive other, | operation for abscess in his legs : mortificati 
because it is an. When I write or speak | ensued. On the morning of the 18th he be- 
Nivea fae aeteeh | Seal inreee oo fees, As ex came and at mi . 
empt from the susceptibilities of one man to | His sister, de Sur visited his 
ool] wane epesking <e yeiting b- deathbed, and the pressure of her hand was 

fore God and in the }; the is a | the last sign he gave of intelligence.” We 
solitude ; you see it, you know that it exists, | must defer for another occasion what we have 
but you know it only as 9 mass. As an indi- | to say of the great novelist—the idol of wo- 
vidual it does not exist, Hon Sie mateets | teen, seen ab Sapenty—the Voltaire of our 
which you speak, being the respect of |age, as he was accustomed to style himself in 
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- somebody, you are 
not the public. What do you want with me? 
I have not spoken to you : emg nothing 
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uine palpitations of their own hearts. True 
ladi they are in the human Colosseum, 


not playing miserable comedies of sentiment 





BALZAC. 

E have news from Paris of the death of 
Honore DE Batzac, one of the most emi- 

nent French writers of the nineteenth centu- 
ry. “Eighteen months ago,” says a Paris let- 
ter, “already attacked by dropsy, he quitted 
France to contract a marriage with a Rus- 
sian lady, to whom he was devotedly at- 
tached. To her he had dedicated ‘ hi- 
tus, and he had accumulated in his h ot 
the Beaujoin quarters all the luxuries which 
could contribute to her pleasure. He returned 





private—the historian of society—French so- 
ciety—as it 2. The author of Le Peau de 


Chagrin, Le Physiologie du Marriage, Le Der- 
I Eugene 


“GENTLEMEN—The man who just de- 
scended into this tomb is one of those whom 
the Fame sorrow follows to the last abode. 
In times where we are all fictions have 

- Henceforth our eyes are fixed 
not on the heads that reign but on the heads 
that think, and the whole country is affected 
when one of them disappears. At this day, 
the le put on mourning for the man of 
talent, the nation for the man of genius. 

Gentlemen, the name of Balzac will be 


Mon- | mingled in the luminous trace that our e 
will lea ee 


ve in the future. 

M. de Balzac belonged to that potent gen- 
eration of writers of the nineteenth cent 
who came after N: just as the illustri- 
ous pleiades of the seventeenth century came 
after Richelieu, and in the dey mi of civi- 
lization a law caused the domination of thought 
to succeed the domination of the sword. 

M. de Balzac was one of the first among 
the greatest, one of the highest among the 
best. This is not the place to say all of that 


g | splendid and sovereign intelligence. All his 


books form only one book, living, luminous, 
profound, in which we see moving all our 
cotemporaneous civilization, mingled with I 
know not what of strange and terrible; a 
marvelous book, that the poet has entitled 
comedy, and which he might have called his- 


d tory which assumes all forms and all styles ; 


which goes beyond Tacitus and reaches Sue- 
tonius, which crosses Beaumarchais and 
reaches Rabelais; a book which is observa- 
tion itself, and imagination itself; which is 
prodigal of the true, the ionate, the com- 
mon, the trivial, the material, and which at 
moments throws athwart realities, suddenly 
and broadly torr open, the gleam of the most 
somber and tragic ideal. 

Without knowing it, whether he will or 
not, whether he consents or not, the author 
of this and immense work is of the 
mighty race of revolutionary writers. Bal- 
zac goes directly to his object. He assails 
modern society face to face. From all he 
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tego of the intl 
ilege of the intelligences of our times,— 
ving seen revolutions nearly and with 
i eyes, perceive better the end of hu- 
manity and co hend better the course of 
Providence,—: came forth serene and 
g from those redoubtable studies which 
produced melancholy in Moliere and misan- 
in Rousseau. 

nis is what he has accomplished amon, 
us. Such Fr work he has left ed an 
solid, a pile of granite, a monument ifice, 
from 7 wah summit his renown will hence- 
forth shine. Great men make their own pe- 
destals : the future charges itself with their 


statues. 

His death has struck Paris with stupor. 
But a few months since he returned to 
France. Feeling that he was about to die, he 
desired to see his country, like one who on 
the eve of a long voyage comes to embrace 
his mother. 

His life was brief, but crowded ; fuller of 
labors than of days. , 

Alas, the powerful and indefatigable la- 
borer, the ph her, the thinker, the t, 
the man of genius, lived among us the life of 
storms, of st les, of quarrels, of combats, 
common in all times to all great men. To- 
day, behold him here at He leaves 
collisions and hostilities. same day he 


af 
J 


E 
3 


enters on glory and the tomb. Henceforth} lan 


he will shine above all the’ clouds over our 
heads, among the stars of our conntry. 
And you all who are here, are you not 
tem) to envy him ? 
entlemen, whatever be our sorrow in the 
presence of such a loss, let us resign ourselves 
to these catastrophes. Let us accept them in 


their cy and severity. It is per- 
haps, ‘and necessary, in an epoch ge 
that from time to time a t death should 
communicate a religious book to minds de- 


voured by doubt and skepticism. Providence 
knows what it does when it thus putsa whole 
le face to face with the supreme mystery, 
and gives it Death to meditate upon, which is 
—— once the great equality and the great lib- 
idence knows what it does, for here is 
the highest of instructions. There can be in 
all hearts only austere and serious thoughts 
when a sublime spirit majestically makes its 
entrance upon the other life; when one of 
those beings whom the visible wings of genius 
have long sustained above the crowd, sudden- 
ly puts forth those other wings that we can- 
not see, and di in the unknown! 

No, it is not theunknown! No, [ have al- 
ready said it on anuther mournful occasion, 
and i shall not w in ng hat nat 
darkness, it is light! It is not the end, it is, 


n the of 
vss dead we feel more disti inctly the divine 
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! ae eee ae har 
this true, I ask that hear 
ves as this are rp im- 
ustrious 


desti- 
nies of this intelligence called man, which 
‘traverses the earth to suffer and to be purified ; 
and we know that those who have shone with 
ami life, must be living souls after 


nity ’ ‘. ry 
me? Such 
mortality. 





DR. GUTZLAFF, THE MISSIONARY. 


HARLES GUTZLAFF the famous mission- 

ary in China is described in the Grenzbo- 
ten by a writer who lately heard him preach at 
Vienna, as a short, stout man, with a deep red 
face, a large mouth, sleepy eyes, pointed in- 
ward and downward like those of a China 
man, vehement gesticulations, and a voice 
more loud than melodious. He has acquired 
in his features and expression something like 
the expression of the people among whom he 
lives. His whole manners also, as well as his 
face, indicate the genuine son of Jao and 
Chun, so that the Chinese when they en- 
counter him in the street salute him as their 
countryman. We translate for The Interna- 
Had the following sketch of his life and 


Charles Gutzlaff was born in 1803, at 
Pyritz, a village of Pomerania. His zeal as 
an apostle was first manifested some fifteen 
years ago. He married an English woman 
who was animated with the same aspiration 
as himself and who accompanied him on his 
voyages asa missionary. His extensive ac- 
quaintance with the Chinese and kindred 
even then made deep impression 
on Robert Morrison, the founder of the Evan- 

lical Mission in China, whom he joined in 
fs31 at Macao, and caused his acquaintance 
to be much ht. by the merchants., In 
1832 and reste was employed as an iad 

reter on ips engaged in smuggling 
aa, but turned Phe occupation, which in 
itself was not of a very saintly character, to 
his religious ends, by the dissemination of 
tracts and Bibles, A or gat journey to 
Japan which he undertook in 1837 was with- 
out any result, After Morrison’s death Gutz- 
laff was appointed Chinese Secretary to the 
British Consulate at Canton, and in 1840 
founded a pr gay Comat of valnaee for the 

ropagation, e among their coun- 
mg ie preent journey through Eu- 
rope has a si purpose, the foundation of 
i Societies for the spread of Christ- 
ianity in China. 

His li labors have had an almost 
ineredible extent and variety. He himself 
gives the following enumeration of his writ- 
ings: ‘In Dutch I have written: a. History 
of our Mission and of distinguished Mission- 
aries, and an appeal for support of the 
Missionary Work; in German: Sketches of 
the Minor hets ; in Latin: The Life of 
our Savior ; in English: Sketches of Chinese 
History ; China Opened ; Life of Kanghe, to- 
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ires @ surprising facility of min 
defatigable mors Rav When 
see the man en in his missi: 

you understan: whole at once. He 


ing for an hour with the 

energy he takes up his collection and is gone. 
He oe vo such rapidity that it is hardly 
ee to follow him. Such rapidity is not 

vorable to excellence in the work. Of all 
his writings, only one work is known to me, 
that published in Munich, in 1847, under the 
of the Chinese 


Empire from the earliest times to the Peace 
of Nankin.” In our ect acquaintance 
with Chinese hi this com um is not 


without value, but it displays no critical 
power, and is a mere external compilation 
and p written. From it we pen nthe 
good as nothing of the iar customs 

state of mental culture of the countty. The 


cause they were without a divine revelation.” 
. Mr. Gutalaf’s family were recently for 
several months in the nited States, the 


 agornceoe of the ¢ missionary—second 
seduces er. speed dn toliteate 





value, containing already fifty-five 


ea two new - are added 
every . Forman it has contained 
only Cdiginal articles, th formerly it ad- 
mitted translations from other European lan- 
guages. Of course, in so voluminous a peri- 
odical work, the contents vary in character, 


but the whole is of the greatest nce to 
nee Doe Lames, 08 Phe , and 
should not be wanting in an brary. 


ny public 
The society has now resumed the suspended 


cer he served in all the wars, the. break- 
ing out of the French Revolution to the 
Peace of Paris. While in Italy, he 
some time at the head-quarters of Wil- 
liam Bentinck, as an Austrian Commissioner, 
and so gained his esteem and confidence that 
he was invited to go with Lord William to 
as his mi secretary. When 
Lord William resigned the government of 


Madras, r remained for some time as 
Director of the East India Company's School 
for Artillery and Engineers, till finally he re- 


ed and came to Paris. In 1829, Lord 
illiam went again to India as Governor- 
General, and persuaded Troyer to go with 
him. While in [ndia at this time, among other 
offices Troyer filled that of Secretary of the 
Hindoo College. In 1834, when Bentinck 
again left India, Troyer once more resigned his 
functions, and has since been in Paris, devot- 
ing an active and honorable old age to constant 
takers upon Persian and Indian literature. 


Tae Frencu Acapemy held its annual public 
session on the 8th of A in the presence 
of a large audience, including almost all the 
literary celebrities of the metropolis, both mas- 
culine and feminine. The prizes of virtue 
were given to Napoleon Hurney, who had 
saved the oo nef ge and ° 
Marguerite Brian ving supported an 
taken care for forty-five youte of = mistress, 
who had fallen from wealth into the extrem- 
est poverty. M. de Salvandy, who bestowed 
these prizes, delivered the usual eulogy on 
virtue m general, winding up with praise of 
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mre statement of his own, it 
topples down the whole superstructure of his 


t. 
va work of rather more interestis “ Seven 


in 1 
scene of his o 

arrival, he was appointed to the inde 
command of a small vessel, in which he visit- 
ed stations, looked out for slavers, chased 
them when he saw them, and captured them 
when he could. A few years subsequently he 
was nominated Governor of the settlements 
on the Gambia. His two volumes contain his 
adventures during the whole or nearly the 
whole of his seven years’ service u the 
station ; the last closing abruptly in the mid- 
dle of tions for a congress of black 
kings. The public is already familiar with 
many of the topics, from the occasional nar- 
ratives of voyages and adventures along the 
coast. Visits to the commandants of the so- 
called castles ; rhe er of the European 
and native mode of life at the settlements ; 
accounts of the slave-stations, the slave-deal- 


Tribune, but in 
an able writer on the Social Sciences, has 
delivered in Paris and Berlin, and in 


given to the world in a volume, upon the sub- 


, |ject of his favorite studies. M. Lechevalier’s 


system, which he denominates “‘ New Politi- 
cal Economy,” is based upon the principle of 
association, in opposition to that of competition 
and laissez-faire, which constitute the ground- 
work of the school of the present political 
economists. In the course of his series he 
pointed out the gradual tendency of the com- 
petitive principle ——— extremes of rich- 
es and poverty, ultimately revolutions, 
and maintained, that by the adoption of the 
associative principle alone, society can be 
confusion and destruction. 
e contends that the new political economy, 
or Socialism, is menage oe ner while 
the present system of unlimited competition, 
or buying cheap and selling dear, is destruc- 
tive. . Lechevalier pretends to base his 
on the moral principles of Christ, and 
maintains that Christianity cannot be prac- 
tically carried out in any other way. His 
lectures abound in examples of the working 
of the two opposing systems. 


Tue Doctrinal Tract and Book Society, Bos- 
ae forward in the work of re-pub- 
lishing the ald standard works of the New- 
England . They have issued a fine 


edition of Bellamy and have an edi- 
tion of Edwards the younger. They are now 
about commencing the ste ing of Cat- 


lin’s Compendium, and the whole works of 
Dr. Hopkins. We wish they would go back 
a century further, and give us the best works 
of Mather and his contemporaries. 


Ture is a political novel by Orro Mut- 
LER, of Manheim, announced, under the title 
Georg Volker: ein Vreiheits Roman, which is 
said to give a faithful picture of the Baden 
revolution, and to open with the rise of the 





peasantry in the Ottenwaild. 
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Tus Duc peta RocueroucauLp’s celebrat- 
ed “ Moral Reflections, Sentences, and Max- 


pang ts had numerous editions of “ La- 
con,” and Dr..Bettner’s.“‘ Acton” has found a 
thousand but the Rev. Dr. Hook- 
er’s “ Maxims,” > which, in our opinion, 
na egeag ofan tebe te 

ieve have not attracted at- 
tention, and Mr. Simms’s “ ” has been 
printed only in the coloians & newspaper. 


Somed of useful to society, and me to .* 
replaced by institutions of a new and differ- 
ent order. His principle is, that the sover- 
eignty of the individual ought to be insti- 
tuted for that of governments, and that great 
associations of mutual assurance may be ad- 
je ee substituted for the existing aye 
ent by office-holders. 
author shows ian ae that the progress of the 
natural and mechanical sciences will deliver 
man from the pressure of the more painful 
sorts of labor; and that wealth, from 
the barriers which now hinder its circulation, 
would be distributed freely throughout soci- 
ety. Intellectual property would be seriously 
guaranteed, and would enrich the men of 
genius, whose inventions and discoveries are 
now profitable, not to the authors, but to the 
who take advantage of them. By 
this means an important element of revolu- 
tions will be removed. The author p 
that in order to prevent all pon a civil 
pein enapdek te ie pepe ene en 
be the This civil list is to 
of a tax of one per cent., levied on all who 
in favor of those who have 
But, says he, let no one imagine 
that all would be ution and ruin in this 
system, without law or government. Crimes 
and ara magn by juries, that is to 


yb li rty will 
longer’ be » be cae Tor rs 


for ‘debt, parte! the courts 
useless. Everybody shall have 
the absolute right to buy land by paying its 
ten per cent. Ae its value: this is 
So pict aceonan fet gon all sorts of 
te pope public wha without trouble from 
= be pe be doubted, ehether the Reign 

, ibted, whether the “ 
of of Copaci en has exhibited any astoni en- 

dcuteets in that respect. 





Tuackeray, in Pendennis, has given —— 


it appears, to some of the varmes of 
Press, by his satiri ale 
profession. Those whose withers are un- 


a come Sa eg a the subject, written with 
good sense. Hitherto pub- 
oe been ridiculed and declaimed 


tion of ma: t- 
ed the of publishers ; but an ancient 
fable su, otal it the tend bead painted a 


ure, it would not have been a lion 
we Sele see biting tee, the dust. 

M. Dr Luynzs is. now en, at Paris in 
publishing a work on the antiquities of Cy- 
prus. He has discovered a number of in- 
aoe ns in ancient Cyprian writing, and is 

ving them en, cm geen on copper. ‘The writ- 
o is ris that whi ed the ‘dhe introduction of 
the Phoenician — upon the island, and 
seems to have no affinity either with that.or 
with the ian, which is discovered to 
have been once used there. The work of 


M. de Luynes will open a new lem for 
the phil It will a ifeult to de- 
cipher the ae By! unless 


there can be found somewhere an ancient 
Cyprian inscription, with a translation in 
Fema y mar 5 aes in a time valent 
ri e yramids, not! 
A _ way ioe, seta F ob Ma 
u 18 t e rench no 
nantes a worthy use use of his riches. 


Sir Ropert Peen left fall and specific di- 
rections in his will for the early publication 


of his political memoirs; and that 
the ts arising from the publication shall 
be given to some public institution for the 


ae of the w -classes. bys be- 
evi is manuscripts and correspondence to 
be of great value, ~ showing the characters 
of the great men of his age ; and directed that 
his correspondence with the Queen and Prince 
Albert shall not be published during their 
lives without their express consent. He con- 
fided the task of preparing these memoirs to 
Lord Mahon and Mr. ws light, th du 
wiil, however, be com: tive: t, 
delicate, from the w souce age l and orderly state 
in which he left his papers. 


Mr. Joun P. Heown. & author of “ The Turk- 
ish Nights Entertainments,” recently pub- 
lished by Putnam, is now on a visit to this 
country as the Sec of the Commissioner 
of the Sublime Porte, » Captain Ammin Bey. 


Evcene Svr’s new romance “ The Myste- 
ries of the People;” has been prohibited in 
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Dr. Orrver Wenpett Homes, on the 9th 
of September, delivered a poem, described by 
a ent of the Commercial Advertiser 
as one of his finest compositions, before a 
large audience, assembled to dedicate a rural 
cemetery at Pittsfield, Mass. 

M. Dueanrne, some of whose songs and 
dramatic pieces have the ring of true metal, 
has just completed a satire entitled “ Parnas- 
sus in Piflory,” and with the motto, “Lend 
me your ears.” We have seen some advance 
sheets of it, which are full of wit and spirit. 


Sours Carortna has always been 
php cere Those of Mr. Simmons, Dr. 
of Barhamville, and some others, have been 
tried, and—the court of criticism has now 
‘before it from the same quarter “ America 
Discovered, in Twelve Books.” 


Joun Neat has given notice of his inten- 
tion to write a of American Litera- 
ture “in two octavo volumes,” and he 
invites authors who are not afraid to show 
their books, to send them to him at Portland 
without delay. 
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agree 's Witty friend, that it is bet- 
ter to be idle than to do nothing—satiue est otiosum 
esse quam nihil agere.”’ 


nomenen renders everyt 
with Pliny’ 


8 


very. 

A new edition of a Lexicon of the Dakota 

(of an Indian tribe near Lake Supe- 

rior, ) just been completed by the mis- 

sionaries. It contains — of fifteen 

thousand words. Near thi years or 
more of labor have been expended upon it. 


pe Aya he See It said to be part 
of a volume he is preparing, and had reference 
to the first ninety years of illinois history. 
Mr. Lararp, . exeavating beneath the 
great id at Nimroud, etrated a 
pom , within Which he had dis- 
covered the tomb and statue of d 
with full annals of that monarch’s reign en- 
graved on the walls. 
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pee) of rn gage 
it a writer in ugsburg Allgemeine 
itung. This critic is evidently honest and 
impartial, but not perfectly well informed. 


se Sealey? ally “wes F op meng et 
emigrants urope; and affirms that 
artists of talent, who have been es- 


and furnished in the most el t and even 
laxurious style. The Italian ra in New 
York is supplied by European artists whose 


best days are over. The actors never rise to 





shown, takes a lively interest in the enter- 
ise, and will ly recommend it in a 
special circular to all the bishops. 


states that “The 's. Curse” 
will soon be exhibited to the public in this 
city. It was suggested by one e@ finest 
of ’'s works. 
Tue city of Paris is about to erect along 
the avenue of the 
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at this time heard of the loss of the statue 

of Mr. Calhoun. This t work has not 
been recovered, but Mr. Kellogg has still 

opes of its being rescued in perfect safety. 


Tue Venice Statuto of the 13th August an- 
nounces that Venice and Italy have experi- 
enced an i ble loss. “The celebrated 
Barbarigo Gallery, known for ages, comprised 
amongst other ny ee seventeen paint- 
ings of Titian,—the gdalen, Venus, St. 
Sebastian ; the famous portraits of pobage 

i i V., &c. After the 

0 family, Count 

Nicholas Giustiniani, the brothers Barbaco, 

and the merchants Benetti, who became pro- 

rietors of the collection, presented it to the 

ernment. The Viceroy Raniere offered it 

for sale in 1847 to the Austrian Government, 

which refused to buy it. It has been lately 

urchased by the of Russia for five 
undred and sixty thousand francs. 

Pantines anv Scyiprvures of the early 
northern artists from the eighth to the six- 
teenth century have just been discovered in 

+ numbers in Gothland, by Dr. Mari- 
Rignis, of the Stockholm Royal Academ: 
Fine Arts. He was sent to search for them 
by the Academy, and has spent eighteen 
months in his mission. A rtion 
of the pictures were found in chapels built 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and 
were covered with thick coats of plaster, 
which had to be removed with great care. 
The results of Dr. Marilignis’ investigations 
will be published by the Swedish Government. 





"Tye InavcuraTion or THE Statue or 


L.ARREY, the famous surgeon of the imperial 


at Val-de-Grace, took 


martial sounds.” ee ee 
i i jam up on the chai 
Trea ht peaddoa toda ivered perhaps the 


Tue Sranpisx Gatiery o¥ Pictures in the 
Louvre was decreed by the French courts, a 
few days before his death, to be the private 
property of the late Louis Phili It 
was left to the king by Mr. Frank Hall 
Standish, in 1838. e library of this col- 
lection is very valuable. It contains amon 
other rare books the Bible ‘of Cardinal Xi- 
menes, valued alone at $5000. One of the 
last acts of Louis Philippe was to mt it 
to the French le. He was desirous only 
of vindicating his rights in the courts. The 
gallery therefore will not be removed. 

THe AnnvaL Exursirion or Pictures by 
Disseldorf artists was opened in that city 
about the middle of July. Landscapes are 
rather ominant. In their line the works 
of Alexander Michelis, August Kossler, Weba 
and Fischer are the best. Ten pictures of 
peasant life in Norway by Adolf ‘Tidemond, 
a es artist, are said to display very 
remarkable merit. They were retained in the 
exhibition only a few days, being destined for 
the royal chateau of Oskarshall. Of historical 
pictures there is nothing worth mentioning. 


Tue Brussells Herald states that the ar- 
tistic value of the works of art contained in 
the churches of Antwerp, eleven in number, 
is by the late financial report of the province 
estimated at 49,763,000 franes—nearly ten 
millions of dollars. 


Levurze’s Picture of Washin Crossin: 
the Delaware is nearly finished at Duseek 
dorf, and is much praised by several letter- 
writers who have seen it. 

Mr. Powe tt, at Paris, e to finish his 
picture for the Capitol about the first of Feb- 


ruary. 




















in the Mary- 
the Revolution, and the in- 
pane, who, during his 
United States, called person- 
the General's widow, and tendered 
ec " vistadesh “ip. guetenat 
to him by her . His great- 
fw married in land, 
oh rtgerpernay Sy oe 
, and o 
of the meet illustrious English 
families. His father, David Poe, jr., the 
sun of the Quartermaster-General, was 
several years a law student in Baltimore, but 
poco Maan ae of an English actress, 
named Elizabeth Arnold, whose prettincss 
vivacity more than her genius for the 
made her a favorite, he eloped with 
, and after a short period, having married 
her, became himself an actor. They contin- 
ued six or seven years in the theaters of the 
amg cities, and finally died, within a 


E 
s 


2 REE 
u 
25 


ew weeks of each other, in Richmond, leav- | gtance 


ing three children, Henry, Edgar, and Ro- 
e, in utter destitution. 


Poe, who was born in Baltimore, in 4 


January, 1811, was at this period of remark- 
able beauty, and precocious wit. Mr. John 
Allan, a merchant of fortune and lib- 
ig disposition, who had intimate with 
adopted him, and it was generally understood 
soc acquaintances that he intended to 
make 
nervous irritability of the boy’s nature was 
fostered by his guardian’s well-meant but ill- 
judged indulgence. Nothing was permitted 
which could “ break his spirit.” He must be 
the master of his masters, or not have any. 
An eminent and most estimable gentleman 
of Richmond has written to me, that when 
Poe was only six or seven years of he 
went to a school kept by a widow of excel- 
lent character, t0 whom was committed the 
instruction of ae & of = of i? 
rincipal families in the city. portion 
The Se ahs used for tee cultivation of 
vegetables, and its invasion by her pupils 
strictly forbidden. A > tf discov. 
ered, was commonly made to wear, during 
school hours, a turnip or carrot, or somethi 
of this sort, attached to his neck as a sign 
disgrace. On one occasion Poe, having vio- 
lated the rules, was decorated with the 
promised badge, which he wore in sullenness 
until the dismissal of the boys, when, that 
the full extent of his wrong might be under- 
stood by his patron, of whose oe he 
was confident, he eluded the notice of the 
schoolmistress, who would have relieved him 


of his esculent, and made the best of his way | utter! 


home, with it dangling at his neck. Mr. 
Allan’s anger was aroused, and he proceeded 


Wilson,” he 


rents, having no children of his own, | i 


im the heir of his estate. The proud, |! 





y. In his iale, entitled “ William 

has introduced a striking de- 
scription of this school and of his life. here. 
He says: 


were e 
ancient. In truth, it was a dream-like and spirit- 
soothing ve 





ance of its thousand shrubberies, and thrill anew 
with undefinable delight, at the deep hollow note 
of the church-bell, breaking, each hour, with sul- 
len and sudden roar, upon the stillness of the 


usky atmosphere in which the fretted Gothic 
steeple lay embedded and It gives me, 
perhaps, as much of as I can now in an 


manner experience to dwell upon minute - 
lections of the school and its concerns. Stee 


in —- 
I shall be pardoned for a relief, however 


as connected 
with a period and a locality when and where I 
recognize the first ambiguous monitions of the 
destiny which afterward so fully overshadowed 
me. Let me then remember. The house, I 
i The 


compassed the whole. The prison-like 
formed the limit of our domain; be it we 
saw but thrice a week—once e turday af- 


the principal of our school was pastor. With how 
deep a spirit of wonder and perplexity was I wont 
to him from our remote pew in the ry; 
as, with step solemn and — the 


i and in 
in hand, the Draconian 
Laws of the academy ? ee a ee 
le 
Tous 
gate. It was riveted and studded with iron bolts, 
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by these blue devils. It be’ 
your and temper to be thus buffeted—but be 
broke 5 only wants a little resolution to master 


But he could not bear his good fortune. On 
receiving @ month’s salary he gave himself u 
to habits which only necessity had restrai 
at Baltimore. For a week he was in a condi- 
tion of brutish drunkenness, and Mr. White 
dismissed him. When he became sober, how- 
ever, he had no recourse but in reconciliation, 
and he wrote letters and induced acquaintances 
to call upon Mr. White with professions of 
repentance and promises of reformation. With 
his usual considerate and judicious kindness 
that gentleman answered him : 

“ My dear Edgar : I cannot address you in such 

as this occasion and my feelings demand : 
I must be content to speak to P exe in my plain 
way. That you are sincere in all your promises I 
firmly believe. But when you once again tread 
these streets, I have my fears that your resolu- 
tions will fail, and that you will again drink till 
your senses are lost. If you rely on your — 
you are gone. Unless you look to your Maker 
for help you will not be safe. How much I re- 
gretted age | from you is known to Him only 
and myself. ‘I had become attached to you; I am 
still; and I would yy | say return, did not a 
knowledge of your past life make me dread a 
speedy renewal of our separation. If you would 
make yourself contented with quarters in my 
house, or with any other private family, where 
liquor is not used, I should think there was some 
hope for you. But, if you go toa tavern, or to 
any place where it is used at table, you are not 
safe. You have fine talents, Edgar, and you 
ought to have them respected, as well as your- 
self. Learn to respect yourself, and you will soon 
find that you are respected. Separate yourself 
from the bottle, and from bottle companions, for- 
ever. Tell me if you can and will do so. If you 
again become an assistant in my office, it must be 
understood that all engagements on my part cease 
the moment you get drunk. I am your true 
friend, T: Wi W” 

A new contract was ghee 4 
regularities frequently interrup’ e kind- 
ness and finally exhausted the patience of his 

erous though methodical employer, and in 
the number of the “ Messenger” for January, 
1837, he thus took leave of its readers : 


“ Mr. Poe’s attention being called in another di- 
rection, he will decline, with the present number, 
the editorial duties of the Messenger. His Critical 
Notices for this month end with Professor An- 
thon’s Cicero—what follows is from another hand. 
With the best wishes to the ine, and to its 
few foes as well as many friends, he is now desirous 
of bidding all parties a peaceful farewell.” 

While in Richmond, with an income of but 
five hundred dollars a year, he had married 
his cousin, Virginia Clemm, a very amiable 
and lovely girl, who was as poor as himself, 
and little fitted, except by her gentle temper, 
to be the wife of such a He went 


however, to} 


time, to Philadelphia, and to New York. A 
slight acquaintance with Dr. Hawks had led 
that acute and powerful writer to invite 
his contributions to the “New York Re- 
view,” and he had furnished for the second 
number of it (for October, 1837) an elaborate 
but not very remarkable article w Ste- 
hens’s then recently published “ Incidents of 
ravel in Keypt Arabia Petrea, and the Holy 
Land.” His abilities were not of the kind de- 
manded for such a work, and he never wrote 
another paper for this or for any other Re- 
view of the same class. He had commenced 
in the “ Lite: Messenger,” a story of the 
sea under the title of “ Arthur Gordon Pym,"* 
= —_ pos gov erge mers om <7 Paul- 
ing and others, it was printed e Harpers. 
It Pod his | work, aa is not without some 
sort of merit, but it received little attention. 
The publishers sent one hundred copies to 
England, and being mistaken at first for a nar- 
rative of real experiences, it was advertised to 
be reprinted, but a discovery of its character, 
I believe, prevented such aresult. Ana 
is made in it, by simplicity of style, minute- 
ness of nautical descriptions, and circumstan- 
tiality of narration, to give it that air of truth 
which constitutes the principal attraction of 
Sir Edward Seaward’s narrative, and Robinson 
Crusoe ; but it has none of the pleasing interest 





of these tales ; it is as full of wonders as Mun- 
chausen, has as many atrocities as the Book of 
Pirates, and as liberal an array of paining and 
revolting horrors as ever was ievented by 
Anne Radcliffe or George Walker. Thus far 
a tendency to extravagance had been the most 
striking infirmity of his genius. He had been 
more anxious to be intense than to be natural ; 
and some of his bizarréries had been mistaken 
for satire, and admired for that quality. After- 
ward he was more judicious, and if his out- 
lines were incredible it was commonly for- 
gotten in the simplicity of his details and their 
cohesive cumulation. 

Near the end of the year 1838 he setiled 
in Philadelphia. He hed no very definite 
purposes, but trusted for support to the 


chances of success as a and news- 
the come- 


r dent. Mr. Burton, 
correspondent. , 

in had recently established the “Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” and of this he became a 
contributor, and in May, 1839, the chief 
editor, devoting to it, for ten dollars a week, 
two hours every day, which left him abundant 
time for more important labors. In the same 
month he agreed to furnish such reviewals as 
he had written for the “ Literary Messenger,” 


* Tue Narrative or AntHur Gorpon Prm, or Nan- 
TUCKET ; peo trem ee. Details of a Mutiny and Atro- 
cious Butchery on rd the American Brig Grampus, 
on her way to the South Seas—with an account of the 
Re-capture of the Vessel by the Survivors ; their Ship- 
wreck, and subsequent Horrible Su Tom Famine; 
their Deliverance by means of the British schooner Jane 
Gray ; the brief Cruise of this latter Vessel in the Ant- 
artic Ocean; her Capture, and the Massacre of the 
Crew among a Group of Islands in the 84th 1 of 
southern latitude ; together with the incredible Adven- 
tures Discoveries still further South, to which that 





from Richmond to Baltimore, and after a short 
8. & T. M.—-22 


Newcroct, — gers oy vol. 12mo. pp. 198 
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“Li Examiner,” a new i to di .. I myself have been as severe- 
ob Phuong ut his more paroaslors. gmc iy handled by the world as you can possibly have 
suit was tale-writing, and he fe a ho been, but my sufferings have not tinged my mind 
this period some of his most remarkable and with melancholy, nor jaundiced my views of 
characteristic works in a de ent of ima- | ciety: _You must rouse your ene: and if 

ve composition in which he was hence- core nasal} T hive woe MB acd rd overlook 
ford alone end unepprncable The “Fal | MOE or eae "We lage very el 

‘ouse » and * ia,” are 7 


his mental 


unquestionable stamp of genius. e anal 
Blin ‘geet dt thadones tn nn, con ike 
thrilling revelations of the existence of a first 
wife in the person of a second, in the other, 
are made with consummate skill; and_ the 

and solemn and fascinating beauty 
which informs the style and invests the cir- 
cumstances of both, drugs the mind, and 
makes us forget the improbabilities of their 
general design. 

An awakened ambition and the health- 
ful influence of a conviction that his works 
were appreciated, and that his fame was 
increasing, led him for a while to cheerful 
views of life, and to re habits of con- 
duct. He wrote to a friend, the author of 
“Edge Hill,” in Richmond, that he had quite 
overcome “the seductive and dangerous be- 
setment” by which he had so often been pros- 
trated, and to another friend that, incredible 
as it might seem, he had become a “ model of 
temperance,” and of “ other virtues,” which it 
had sometimes been difficult for him to prac- 
tice. Before the close of the summer, how- 
ever, he relapsed into his former courses, and 
for weeks was ess of everything but a 
morbid and insatiable appetite for the means 
of intoxication. 

In the autumn he published all the prose 
stories he had then written, in two volumes, 
under the title of “Tales of the Grotesque 
and the ning The work was not 
salable, perhaps because its contents were 
too familiar from recent separate publication 


in magazines; and it was not so warmly 
praised, generally, as I think it should have 
n, though in point of style the pieces which 


it embraced are much less perfect than they 
were made subsequently. 

He was with Mr. Burton until June, 1840— 
more than a year. Mr. Burton appreciated 
his abilities and would have gladly continued 
the connection; but Poe was so unsteady of 
P and so unreliable that the actor was 
never sure when he left the city that his 
business would be cared for. On one occa- 
sion, returning after the regular day of pub- 
ges. he crag beng? unfinished, and 

‘oe incapable o ty. He prepared the 
n copy himself, published the maga- 
zine, and was proceeding with arrangements 
for another month, when he received a letter 
from his assistant, of which the tone may 
be inferred from this answer : 

“I am sorry you have thought it n to 
send me such a letter. Your troubles have given 
a morbid tone to your feelings which it is your 





pyser cannot permit the magazine to be made 
a vehicle for that sort of severity which you think 
is so ‘successful with the mob.’ I am truly 
much less anxious about making a monthly ‘sen- 
sation’ than I am upon the point of fairness. You 
must, my dear sir, get rid of your avowed ill- 
feelings toward your brother authors. You see I 

plainly ; I cannot do otherwise upon such a 
subject. You say the people love havoc. I think 
they love justice. I think you yourself would 
not have written the article on Dawes, in a more 
healthy state of mind. I am not trammeled by any 
vulgar consideration of expediency ; I would rather 
lose money than by such undue severity wound the 
feelings of a kind-hearted and honorable man. 
And I am satisfied that Dawes has something of 
the true fire in him. I regretted your word- 
catching spirit. But I wander from my design. 


I accept your proposition to recommence your 
interrupted avocations upon the Mage. Let us 
meet as if we had not exchan letters. Use 


more exercise, write when feelings prompt, and 
be assured of my friendship. You will soon re- 
gain a healthy activity of mind, and laugh at your 
past vagaries.” 

This letter was kind and judicious. It 
gives usa glimpse of Poe's theory of criticism, 
and displays the temper and principles of the 
literary comedian in an honorable light. Two 
or three months afterward Burton went out 
of town to fulfill a professional engagement, 
leaving material and directions for complet- 
ing the next number of the magne in four 
days. He was absent nearly a fortnight, and 
on returning he found that his printers in the 
meanwhile not received a line of copy; 
but that Poe had prepared the prospectus of a 
new monthly, and obtained transcripts of his 
subscription and account books, to be used in 
a scheme for supplanting him. He encoun- 
tered his associate late in the evening at one 
of his accustomed haunts, and said, “ Mr. 
Poe, I am astonished: Give me my manu- 
scripts so that I can attend to the duties you 
have so shamefully neglected, and when you 
are sober we will settle.” Poe interrupted 
him with “ Who are you that presume to ad- 
dress me in thismanner? Burton, I am—the 
editor—of the Penn —Magazine—and you 
are—hiccup—a fool.” Of course this ended 
his relations with the “Gentleman’s.” 

In November, 1840, Burton’s miscellany 
was merged in “ The Casket,” owned by Mr. 
Geor . Graham, and the new series re- 
ceived the name of its proprietor, who en- 
gaged Poe in its editorship. His connection 
with “Graham’s Magazine” lasted about a 
year and a half, and this was one of the most 
active and brilliant periods of his literary life. 
He wrote in it sovenal of he finest talesand most 
trenchant wage” my ie “sappy 
by his enti “ Autography,” an 
titose enetyptaiogy and ciphers. In the first, 
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adopting a suggestion of Lavater, he attempt- 
od the dilustertion of character from ions 
writing ; and in the second, he assumed that 
human ingenuity could construct no secret 
—- which human ingenuity could not 
ve; @ not very dangerous ition, 

since it implied ow ity in hithself to dis- 
cover every riddle of this kind that should be 
invented. He however succeeded with sev- 
eral difficult cryptographs that were sent to 
him, and the direction of his mind to the sub- 
ject led to the composition of some of the 
tales of ratiocination which so largely in- 
creased his reputation. The infirmities which 
induced his separation from Mr. White and 
Mr. Burton at length compelled Mr. Graham 
to.seek for another editor; but Poe still re- 
mained in Philadelphia, engaged from time 
to time in various literary occupations, and in 
the vain effort to establish a journal of his 
own to be called “The Stylus.” Although it 
requires considerable capital to carry on a 
monthly of the description he Pome ope I 
think it would not have been difficult, with 
his well-earned fame as a magazinist, for him 
to have found a competent and suitable pub- 
lisher, but for the unfortunate notoriety of 
his habits, and the failure in succession of 
three persons who had admired him for his 
genius and pitied him for his misfortunes, by 
every means that tact or friendship could 
suggest, to induce the consistency and steadi- 
ness of application indispensable to success in 
such pursuits. It was in the spring of 1848 
—more than a year after his dissociation 
from Graham—that he wrote the story of 
“The Gold Bug,” for which he was paid a 
prize of one hundred dollars. It has relation 
to Captain Kyd’s treasure, and is one of the 
most remarkable illustrations of his ingenuity 
of construction and apparent subtlety of rea- 
soning. The interest depends upon the solu- 
tion of an intricate cypher. In the autumn 
of 1844 Poe removed to New York, 

It was while he resided in Philadelphia that 
[ became acquainted with him. His manner, 
except during his fits of intoxication, was 
very quiet and gentlemanly ; he was usually 
dressed with simplicity and elegance; and 
when once he sent for me to visit him, durin 
a period of illness caused by protracted an 
anxious watching at the side of his sick wife, 
I was impressed by the singular neatness and 
the air of refinement in his home. It was in 
asmall house, in one of the pleasant and silent 
neighborhoods far from the center of the 
town, and though slightly and cheaply fur- 
nished, everything in it was so tasteful and 
so fitly di that it seemed altogether 
suitable fora man of genius. For this and 
for most of the comforts he enjoyed in his 
brightest as in his darkest 
chiefly indebted to his mother-in-law, who 
loved him with more than maternal devotion 
and constancy. 

He had now written his most acute criti- 
cisms and his most admirable tales. Of tales, 
beside those to which T have referred, he had 


years, he was | ¥7"s 


produced “The Descent into the Meelstrom,” 
“The Premature Burial,” “The Purloined 
Letter,” “‘ The Murders of the Rue Morgue,” 
and its sequel, “The Mystery of Marie Ro- 
t.” The scenes of the last three are in 
er: where a author’s friend, the ie, 
er Auguste in, is supposed to re to 
him the curiosities of his experience and 
observation in matters of police. ‘The Mys- 
tery of Marie published 
in the autumn of 1842, before an extraordi- 
nary excitement, occasioned by the murder 
of a young girl named rs, in the 
vicinity of New York, quite subsided, 
though several months after the tragedy. 
Under the pretense of relating the fate of a 
Parisian Mr. Poe followed in minute 
detail the essential while merely paralleling 
the inessential facts of the real murder. His 
object appears to have been to reinvestigate 
the case and to settle his own conclusions as 
to the probable culprit. There is a t deal 
of hair-splitting in the incidental Tevunines 
by Dupin, taroughout all these stories, but it is 
made effective. Much of their popularity, as 
well as that of other tales of ratiocination b 
Poe, arose from their being in a new key. t 
do not mean to say that they are not inge- 
nious ; but ma 3 ave been thought more 
ingenious than they are, on account of their 
method and air of method. In “The Mur- 
ders of the Rue Morgue,” for instance, what 
ingenuity is displayed in unraveling a web 
which has been woven for the express purpose 
of unraveling? The reader is made to con- 
found the ingenuity of the supposititious Du- 
pin with that of the writer of the story. These 
works brought the name of Poe himself some- 
what conspicuously before the law courts of 
Paris. e journal, La Commerce, gave a 
feuilleton in which “ The Murders of the Rue 
Morgue” appeared in translation. Afterward 
a writer for La Quotidienne served it for that 
paper under the title of “ I’Orang-Otang.” 
A third party accused La Quotidienne of p' 
iary from Commerce, and in the course 
of the | investigation which ensued, the 
fewilletoniste of La Commerce proved to the 
satisfaction of the tribunal that he had stolen 
the tale entirely from Mr. Poe,* whose merits 


* The controversy is wittily described in the follow- 
ing extract from a journal, L’Entr cte, of the 
20th of October, 1846 : 


orangs-outangs, rter 
les lettres sur un plateau de vermeil, et de vernir les 
bottes. Il paraitrait, toujours suivant le méme grand 
que M. Old-Nick, aprés avoir derobé cet orang- 

la idic Vaurait ensuite cédé au Com 


ee assez o_o 
ne pas s’approp’ 

cette socusstion me eo Aprés 
a éu des monomanies plus extraordinaires que celle-la ; 
le Bacon ne pouvait voir un bfton de cire a 
cacheter sans se l’app ler : dans une conférence avec 
M. de Metternich aux Tuileries, l’Empereur s’apercut 





que le diplomate autrichien glissait des pains 4 cacheter 
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Mondes,” and whose best: tales were 
this impulse translated by Mme. Isa- 
Meunier for the Democratic Pacifique 
er French gazettes: 

New York Poe entered upon a new sort 
. Heretofore, from the commencement 
literary career, he had resided in pro- 
vincial towns. Now he was in a me lis, 
and my @ reputation which might we 
served as a passport to any society he might 
desire. For the first tims he was, received 


Leia)? 


£2 
ERE 


observed that in his opinion “it is the most 
effective single example of fugitive poetry 
ever published in this country, and is unsur- 

in English poetry for subtle concep- 
tion, masterly ingenuity of versification, and 
consistent ing of imaginative lift ;” 
and by that of one of the most extraordinary 
instances of the naturalness of detail —the 
verisimilitude of minute narrative—for which 
he was inently distinguished, his “ Mes- 
meric Revelation,” purporting to be the last 
conversation of a patna me held with his 
maguetizer just before his death, which was 
followed by the yet more striking exhibition 
of abilities in the same way, entitled “The 
Facts in the case of M. Valdemar,” in which 
the subject is represented as having been 
mesmerized in arteculo mortis. These pieces 
were reprinted throughout the literary and 
philosophical world, in nearly all languages, 
everywhere causin and curious specu- 
lation, and = ers could apn 
suaded that they were fables, challenging 
a reluctant but genuine admiration. 

He had not been long in New York before 
he was e by Mr. Willis and General 
Morris as critic and assistant editor of The 
~~ sa poche. M. pn ty autre os il fait 
Quotidionne jet fou et flammes et demandAt a grands cris 


son homme des bois. I] faut vous dire que j’avais lu son 
histoire elle était charmante d’esprit 


ans 

et de — pleine de rapidité et de désinvolture ; la 

om ag oo également publiée, mais en trois feuille- 
. ‘0 


u n’avait que neuf 
issait donc d’un autre quadrumane 
foi non! c’était le méme ; seulement il 
n’appartenait ni & laQuotidienne, ni au Commerce. M. Old- 
Nick avait emprunté 4 un romancier Américain 
est en train d’inventer dans la Revue des Deua- . 
romancier s’appelle Poé ; je ne dis pas contraire. Voila 
donc un écrivain qui use du droit légitime d’arranger 
les nouvelles d’un romancier Américain qu’il a inventé, 
et on accuse de plagiat, de vol au feuilleton ; on alarme 
ses amis en leur thistat croire que cet écrivain est pos- 
sédé de la monomanie des orangs-outangs. Par la 
Courchamps! voila qui me parait leger. M. Old Nick 
& écrit au journal en question une réponse pour rétablir 
sa moralité, attaquée a l’endroit des amarerinam. 
Cet orang-outang a mis, ces jours derniers, toute la litté- 
rature en émoi ; personne n’a cru un seul instant a l’accu- 
sation qu’on a essayé de faire peser sur M. Old Nick, 
d’autant plus qu’il avait pris soin d’indiquer luiméme 
la cage ou il avait pris son orang-outang. Ceci va four- 
nir de nouvelles armes 4 la secte qui croit aux roman- 
ciers Américains. Le préjugé de l’existence de Cooper 
en Bp des nouvelles forces. En attendant que la 
vérité se découvre, nous forcés de ue 
aillard bien fin, bien spirituel, quand il 
« Old-Nick.” 


qu'il 
Ce 





ce Poé est un 
est arré par 





Mirror. He remained in this situation about 
six months, when he became associated with 
Mr. Briggs in the conduct of The Broadway 
Journal, which, in October 1845, en- 
tirely into his possession. He now the 
lo t but never before enjoyed absolute 
control of a literary and, with much 
friendly assistance, he maintained it long 
enough to show, that whatever his genius, he 
had not the kind or degree of talent n 

to such a position. His chief critical writings 
in The Broadway Journal, were a paper on 
Miss Barrett’s Poems, and a long discussion of 
the subject of plagiarism, with ial refer- 
ence to Mr. Longfellow. In March, 1845, he 
had given a lecture at the. Society Library 
upon the American poets, com for the 
most of fragments of his previously pub- 
lished reviewals; and in the autumn he ac- 
cepted an invitation to read a poem before the 
Boston Lyceum. A week after the event, he 
printed in The Broadway Journal the follow- 
Ing account of it, in reply to a paragraph in 
one of the city papers, founded upon a state- 
ment in the ‘on Transcript. 

“ Our excellent friend, Major Noah, has suffered 
himself to be cajoled by that most beguiling of all 
beguiling little divinities, Miss Walter, of The 
Transcript. We have been looking all over her 
article with the aid of a taper, to see if we could 
discover a single syllable of truth in it—and really 
blush to acknowledge that we cannot. The ador- 
able creature has been telling a parcel of fibs 
about us, by way of revenge for something that 
we did to Mr. Longfellow (who admires her 
very much) and for calling her ‘a pretty little 
witch’ into the in. The facts of the case 
seem to be these: We were invited to ‘deliver’ 
(stand and deliver) a poem before the Boston Ly- 
ceum. As a matter of course, we accepted the 
invitation. The audience was ‘large and distin- 
guished.’ Mr Cushing* pieceded us with a very 
capital discourse. He was much applauded. On 
arising we were most cordially received. We oc- 
cupied some fifteen minutes with an apology for 
not ‘ delivering,’ as is usual in such cases, a didac- 
tic poem: a didactic poem, in our opinion, being 
precisely no poem at all. After some farther 
words—still of apology—for the ‘indefiniteness’ 
and ‘ general imbecility’ of what we had to offer 
—all so unworthy a Bostonian audience—we com- 
menced, and with many interruptions of applause, 
concluded. Upon the whole, the approbation was 
considerably more (the more the pity too) than that 
bestowed upon Mr. Cushing. hen we had made 
an end the audience of course arose to depart ; and 
about one-tenth of them, probably, had really de- 
parted, when Mr. Coffin, one of the ag: com- 
mittee, arrested those who remained, by the an- 
nouncement that we had been requested tu deliver 
‘The Raven.’ We delivered ‘The Raven’ forth- 
with— (without taking a receipt)—were very 
cordially applauded again—and this was the 
end of it—with the exception of the sad tale 
invented to suit her own vem, by that 
amiable little enemy of ours, Miss Walter. We 
shall never call a woman ‘a pretty little witch’ 

in as long as we live. 

“We like Boston. We were born there—and 
perhaps it is just as well not to mention that we 

* Hon. Caleb Cushing, then recently returned from his 
mission to China. 
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are heartily ashamed of the fact. The Bostonians 
are very well in their way. Their hotels are 
bad. _Their pumpkin pies are delicious. Their 

is not so good. Their common is no com- 
mon thing—and the wt ot might answer—if 
its answer could be heard for the frogs. But with 
all these good qualities, the Bostonians have no 
soul. They have always evinced toward us, indi- 
vidually, basest ingratitude for the services 
we rendered them in enlightening them about the 
originality of Mr. Longfellow. When we ac- 
cepted, therefore, an invitation to ‘deliver’ a poem 
in Boston, we accepted it simply and solely, be- 
cause we had a curiosity to know how it felt to be 
publicly hissed—and because we wished to see 
what effect we could produce by a neat little im- 
promptu speech in reply. Perhaps, however, we 
overrated our own importance, or the Bostonian 
want of common civility—which is not quite so 
manifest as one or two of their editors would wish 
the — to believe. We assure Major Noah 
that heis wrong. The Bostonians are well-bred— 
as very dull persons very generally are. Still, with 
their vile ingratitude staring us in the eyes, it 
could meee | be supposed that we would put 
ourselves to the trouble of composing for the Bos- 
tonians anything in the shape of an original poem. 
We did not. We had a poem, of about 500 lines, 
lying by us—one quite as good as new—one, at all 
events, that we considered would answer suffi- 
ciently well for an audience of Transcendentalists. 
That we gave them—it was the best that we had 
—for the price—and it did answer remarkably 
well. Its name was not ‘ The Messenger-Star ’— 
who but Miss Walter would ever think of so deli- 
cious a little bit of invention as that? We had no 


name for it at all. The poem is what is occasional- 
ly called a ‘juvenile poem,’ but the fact is it is any- 


tuing but juvenile now, for we wrote it, printed it, 
and published it, in book form, before we had com- 
pleted our tenth year. We read it verbatim, from 
acopy now in our possession, and which we shall 
be happy to show at any moment to any of our 
inquisitive friends. We do not, ourselves, think 
the poem a remarkably good one: itis not suffi- 
ciently transcendental. Still it did well enough 
for the Boston audience—who evinced character- 
istic discrimination in understanding, and especial- 
ly ap) ing all those knotty passages which we 
ourselves have not yet been able to understand. 

“ As regards the anger of The Boston Times, and 
one or two other absurdities—as regards, we say, 
the wrath of Achilles—we incurred it—or rather 
its manifestation—by letting some of our cat out 
of the bag a few hours sooner than we had in- 
tended. Over a bottle of champagne, that night, 
we confessed to Messrs. Cushing, Whipple, Hud- 
son, Fields, and a few other natives who swear 
not altogether by the frog-pond—we confessed, we 
say, the soft impeachment of the hoax. Et hinc 
ile ire. We should have waited a couple of 
days.” 

It is scarcely necessary to suggest that 
must have been written before he had 
recovered from the long intoxication which 
maddened him at the time to which it refers 
—that he was not born in Boston—that the 
poem was not published in his tenth year, and 
that the “hoax” was all an after-thought. 
Two weeks later he renewed the discussion of 
the subject in The Broadway Journal, com- 
menting as follows upon allusions to it by 
other parties : 


this 


uite | 28¢°— 





“ Were the question demanded of us—‘ What is 
the most exquisite of sublw pleasures ” we 
should reply, without hesitation, the making a 
fuss, or in the classical words of a western friend, 
the ‘kicking up a bobbery.” Never was a‘ bob- 
bery’ more delightful than that which we have 
ee succeeded in ‘ kicking up’ all around about 

ton Common. We never saw the Frogpondi- 
ans so lively in our lives. They seem absolutely 
to be upon the point of waking up. In about nine 
days the puppies may get open their eyes. That 
is to say, they may get om their eyes to certain 
facts which have long been obvious to all the 
world except themselves—the facts that there ex- 
ist other cities than Boston—other men of letters 
than Professor Longfellow—other vehicles of lit- 
e information than the Down-East Review.’ 

“ We had tact enough not to be ‘taken in and 
done for’ by the Bostonians. Timeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes— (for timeo substitute contemno or 
turn-up-your-nose-o.) We knew very well that 
among a certain clique of the Frogpondians, there 
existed a predetermination to abuse us under any 
circumstances. We knew, that write what. we 
would, they would swear it to be worthless. We 
knew, that were we to compose for them a ‘ Par- 
adise Lost, they would pronounce it an indifferent 
poem. It would have beon very weak in us, 
then, to put ourselves to the trouble of attempting 
to please these people. We preferred pleasing 
ourselves. We read before them a ‘ juvenile’—a 
very ‘juvenile? poem—and thus the Frogpondians 
were had—were delivered up to the enemy bound 
hand and foot. Never were a set of people more 
completely demolished. They have blustered 
and flustered—but what have they done or said 
that has not made them more thoroughly ridicu- 
lous? What, in the name of Momus, is it 7 
for them to door say ? We ‘delivered’ them the 
‘juvenile poem,’ and they received it with ap- 
plause. This is accounted for by the fact, that 
the clique {contemptible in numbers as in every- 
thing else) were overruled by the rest of the as- 
sembly. These malignants did not dare to inter- 
rupt, by their preconcerted hisses, the respectful 
and profound attention of the majority. We have 
been told, indeed, that as many as three or four of 
the personal friends of the little old lady entitled 
Miss Walter, did actually leave the hall during 
the recitation—but, upon the whole, this was the 
very best thing they could do. We have been 
told this, we say—we did not see them take their 
departure :—the fact is, they belong to a class of 
people that we make it a point never to see. The 
poem being thus well received, in spite of this 
ridiculous little cabal—the next thing to be done 
was to abuse it in the papers. Here, they im- 
agined, they were sure of their garne. But what 
have they accomplished? The poem, they say, 
is bad. e admit it. We insisted upon this fact 
in our prefatory remarks, and we insist upon it 
now, over and overagain. It is bad—it is wretch- 
ed—and what then? We wrote it at ten years of 
had it been worth even a pumpkin-pie, un- 
doubtedly we should not have ‘delivered’ it to 
them. To demonstrate its utter worthlessness, 
The Boston Star has copied the poem in full, with 
two or three columns of criticism (we suppose), 
by way of explaining that we should have been 
— for its perpetration. There is no doubt of 
it whatever—we should. The Star, however, (a 
dull luminary,) has done us more honor than it in- 
tended; it has copied our third edition of the 
poem, revised and improved. We considered this 
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our first edition all its imperfections on 
itshead, It is the first—the original edition—the 
delivered edition—which we now republish in our 
collection of Poems.” 


When he pease the invitation of the Ly- 
ceum he intended to write an original poem, 
} salad ages which he ona ted his 
imagination for years; but cares, anxieties, 
and feebleness of will, prevented ; and a week 
before the appointed night he wrote to a friend, 
imploring assistance. “You compose with 
such astonishing facility,” he urged in his let- 
ter, “that you can easily furnish me, quite 
soon enough, a poem that shall be equal to my 

tation. For the love of God I beseech you 
Tat ep 
, advising him judici , but pro- 

mising to titempt the faldliment of Wis oct ho 
She was, however, an invalid, and so failed.* 
At last, instead of pleading illness himself, as 
he had previously done on a similar occasion, 
he determined to read his of “ Al Aa- 
raaf,” the original publication of which, in 
1829, has already been stated. 

The last saniber of the Broadway Jour- 
nal was published on the third of January, 
1846, and Poe soon after commenced the series 
of papers entitled “The Literati of New-York 
City,” which was published in The Lady's 
Book in six numbers, from May to October. 
Their spirit, boldness, and occasional causticity 
caused them to be much talked about, and 
three editions were necessary to supply the 
demand for some numbers of the magazine 
containing them. They however led to a dis- 
graceful quarrel, and this to a premature con- 
clusion. . Thomas Dunn English, who had 
at one time sustained the most intimate rela- 
tions with Poe, chose to evince his resentment 
of the critic’s unfairness by the publication of 
a card in which he painted strongly the in- 
firmities of Poe's life and character, and al- 
lege? that he had on several occasions inflicted 
upon him personal chastisement. This was 
not a wise confession, for a gentleman never 
appeals to his physical abilities except for de- 
fense. But the entire publication, even if 
every word of it were true, was unworthy of 
Dr. English, unn , and not called for 
by Poe’s article, though that, as every one ac- 
quainted with the parties might have seen, 
‘was entirely false in what purported to be its 


facts. The statement of Dr. English appeared. 


in the New York Mirror of the twenty-third 
of June, and on the twenty-seventh Mr. Poe 
sent to Mr. Godey for publication in the Lady's 
Book his rejoinder, which would have made 
about five of the large pages of that miscel- 
lany. Mr. Godey very properly declined to 
print it, and observed, in the communication 
of his decisior that the tone of the article was 
regarded as unsuitable for his work and as 
altogether wrong. In compliance with the 
author’s wishes, however, he had caused its 


* This lady was the late Mrs. Os; 
of what she wrote under these circumstances may be 
found in the last edition of her works under the title of 
“Lullin, or the Diamond Fay.” 


, and a fragment 





Sens 2. Oe paper. Poe then wrote 
to him : f 
“The man or men who told you that there was 


snything wrong in the tone of my reply, were 
either my enemies, or your enemies, or asses. 
When you see them, tell them so, from me. I 
have never written an article upon which I more 
confidently depend for Jit reputation than that 
Reply. Its merit lay in its being precisely adapt- 
ed toits purpose. In this city Tue upon it 
the favorable judgments of the best men. All the 
error about it was yours. You should have done 
as I requested—published it in the Book. It is of 
no use to conceive a plan if you have to depend 
upon another for its execution.” 
Nevertheless, I with Mr. Godey. 

we plan Sab as as that of English. 

et a part of one of its phs is interest- 
ing, and it is here ceneainal : 

—*“ Let me not permit any profundity of disgust 
to induce, even for an instant, a violation of the 
dignity of truth. What is not false, amid the 
scurrility of this man’s statements, it is not in my 
nature to brand as false, although oozing from the 
filthy lips of which a lie is the only natural lan- 
guage. The errors and frailties which I deplore, 
it cannot at least be asserted that I have been the 
coward to deny. Never, even, have I made at- 
tempt at extenuating a weakness which is (or, b 
the blessing of God, was) a calamity, althoug 
those who did not know me intimately had little 
reason to regard it otherwise than a crime. For, 
indeed, had my pride, or that of my family per- 
mitted, there was much—very much—there was 
everything to be offered in extenuation. Perhaps, 
even, there was an epoch at which it might not have 
been wrong in me to hint—what by the testimony 
of Dr. Francis and other medical men I might 
have demonstrated, had the public, indeed, cared 
for the demonstration—that the irregularities so 
profoundly Jamented were the effect of a terrible 
evil rather than its cause.—And now let me thank 
God that in redemption from the physical ill I 
have forever got rid of the moral.” 

Dr. Francis never gave any such testimony. 
On one occasion Poe borrowed fifty dollars 
from a distinguished literary woman of South 
Carolina, promising to return it in a few days, 
and when he failed to do so, and was asked 
for a written acknowledgment of the debt 
that might be exhibited to the husband of the 
friend who had thus served him, he denied all 
knowledge of it, and threatened to exhibit a 
correspondence which he said would make the 
woman infamous, if she said any more on the 
subject. Of course there had never been any 
such ¢ mdence, but when Poe heard 
that a -— pa! the slandered ; was Ma 
quest of him for the purpose o ing the 
satisfaction supposed to be due in such cases, 
he sent for Dr. Francis and induced him to 
carry to the gentleman his retraction and 
apology, with a statement which seemed true 
enough for the moment, that Poe was “ out of 
his head.” It is an ungracious duty to de- 
scribe such conduct in a persca of Poe’s un- 
questionable genius and capacities of pat 
ness, but those who are iliar with the 
career of this extraordinary creature can re- 
eall but too many similar anecdotes; and as 
to his intemperance, they perfectly well un- 
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derstand that its pathology was like that of 
ninety-nine of every hundred cases of the 
disease 


‘As the autumn of 1846° wore on, Poe’s hab- 
its of frequent intoxication and his inattention 
to the means of support reduced him to much 


more than common destitution. He was now] ; 


living at Fordham, several miles from the city, 
so that his necessities were not generally known 
even —_ —— tances; but when the 
dan ess of his wife was added to his 
misfortunes, and his dissipation and accumu- 
lated causes of anxiety had ted all his 
own energies, the 
the journals. The Express said : 

“We regret to learn that Edgar A. Poe and his 
wife are both dangerously ill with the consump- 
tion, and that the hand of misfortune lies heavy 
upon their temporal affairs. We are sorry to 
mention the fact that they are so far reduced as to 
be barely able to obtain the necessaries of life. 
This is indeed a hard lot, and we hope that the 
friends and admirers of Mr. Poe will come _— t- 
ly to his assistance in his bitterest hour of need.” 

Mr. Willis, in an article in the Home Jour- 
nal suggesting a hospital for disabled laborers 
with the brain, said— 

“The feeling we have long entertained on this 
subject, has been freshened by a recent paragraph 
in the Express, ory that Mr. Edgar A. 
Poe and his wife were both dangerously ill, and 
suffering for want of the common necessaries of 
life. Here is one of the finest scholars, one of the 
most original men of genius, and one of the most 
industrious of the litefary profession of our coun- 
try, whose ny, suspension of labor, from 
bodily illness, drops him immediately te a level 
with the common objects of public charity. There 
‘was no intermediate stopping-place—no respectful 
shelter where, with the delicacy due to genius 
and culture, he might secure aid, unadvertised, till, 
with returning health, he could resume his labors 
and his unmortified sense of independence. He 
must either apply to individual frie (a resource 
to which death is sometimes almost preferable) — 
or suffer down to the level where Charity receives 
claimants, but where Rags and Humiliation are 
the only recognized Ushers to her presence. Is 
this right? Should there not be, in all highly 
civilized communities, an Institution designed ex- 
pressly for educated and refined objects of charity 
—a hospital, a retreat, a home of seclusion and 
comfort, the sufficient claims to which would be 
such susceptibilities as are violated by the above 
mentioned appeal in a daily newspaper.” 


The entire article from which this 
se h is taken, was an ingenious apology for 

. Poe’s infirmities; but it was conceived 
and executed in a generous spirit, and it had 
a quick effect in — contributions, which 
relieved the poet from pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. The Lest week be published the fol- 
lowing letter : 

“ My Dear Willis :—The paragraph which has 
been put in circulation respecting my wife’s ill- 
Ness, my own, my poverty, etc., is now lying be- 
fore me ; fapetier with the beautiful lines by Mrs. 
Locke and by Mrs. ——,, to which the - 
graph has given rise, as well as your kind and 
manly comments in The Home Journal. The mo- 


a was introduced into | Just! 
e 





tive of the paragraph I leave to the conscience of 
him or her who wrote it or it. Since 
the thing is done, however, and since the concerns 
of my family are thus pitilessly thrust before the 
public, I perceive no mode of escape from a public 
statement of what is true and what erroneous in 
the report alluded to. That my wile is ill, then, 
is true; and you may imagine with what feelings 
I add that this illness, hopeless from the first, has 
been a and precipitated by her reception 
at two different periods, of anonymous letters,— 
one inclosing the ph now in question ; the 
other, those published calumnies of Messrs, ——, 
for which I yet hope to find redress in a court of 


ice. 
“ Of the facts, that I myself have been long and 
erously ill, and that my illness has been a 
well-understood thing among my brethren of the 
press, the best evidence is afforded by the innu- 
merable phs of personal and literary abuse 
with which I have been latterly assailed. This 
matter, however, will remedy itself At the very 
first blush of my new prosperity, the gentlemen 
who toadied me in the old, will recollect them- 
selves and toady me again. You, who know me, 
will comprehend that ook of these things only 
as having served, in a measure, to lighten the 
gloom of unhappiness, by a gentle and not un- 
pleasant sentiment of mingled pity, merriment 
and contempt. That, as the inevitable conse- 
quence of so long an illness, 1 have been in want 
of money, it would be folly in me to deny—but 
that I have ever materially suffered from priva- 
tion, beyond the extent of ~~ capacity for suffer- 
ing, is not altogether true. That I am ‘ without 
friends’ is a calumny, which I am sure 
never could have believed, and which a thousand 
noble-hearted men would have good right never 
to forgive me for permitting to unnoticed and 
undenied. Even in the city of New York I could 
have no difficulty in a hundred persons, to 
each of whom—when the hour for speaking had 
arrived—I could and would have applied for aid 
with unbounded confidence, and with absolutely 
no sense of humiliation. I do not think, my dear 
Willis, that there is any need of my sayi 
more. I am getting better, and may add—if it be 
any comfort to my enemies—that I have little fear 
of getting worse. The truth is, I have a great 
deal to do; and I have made up my mind not to 
die till it is done. Sincerely yours, 

“December 30th, 1846. Epear A. Por.” 

This was written for effect. He had not 
been ill a great while, nor dangerously at all ; 
there was no literary or personal abuse of him 
in the journals; and his friends in town had 
been applied to for money until their patience 
was nearly exhausted. His wife, however, 


para- | was very sick, and in a few weeks she died. 


In a letter to a lady oa Massachusetts, ae 
upon the appearance of the newspaper articles 
ov quoted, had sent him money and ex- 
ressions of sympathy, he wrote, under date 
of March 10, 1847: 

“Tn answering your kind letter permit me in 
the first place to absolve myself from a suspicion 
which, under the circumstances, you could scarcely 
have failed to entertain—a suspicion of discourtesy 
toward yourself, in not having more promptly re- 
plied to you I could not help feeling that 
should you see my letter to Mr. Willis—in which 
a natural pride, which I feel you could not blame, 
impelled me to shrink from public charity, even 
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at the cost of truth, in ing those necessities which | 
p decheorh real—| Salt toe help fearing that, | 
should you see this letter, you would yourself feel 
pained at having caused me pain—at having been 
the means of giving further publicity to an un- 
founded report—at all events to the report of a 
wretchedness which I had thought it prudent 
(siuce the world regards wretchedness as a crime) 
80 publicly to disavow. In a word, venturing to 
judge your noble nature by my own, I felt grieved 
est my published denial might cause you to re- 
gret what you had done; and my first impulse 
‘was to write you, and assure you, even at the risk 
of doing so too warmly, of the sweet emotion, 
made up of respect and gratitude alone, with which 
my heart was filled to overflowing. While I was 


hesitating, however, in regard to the propriety of 


this step, I was overwhelmed by a sorrow so 
poignant as to deprive me for several weeks of all 
wer of thought or action. Your letter, now 
ying before me, tells me that I had not been mis- 
taken in your nature, and that I should not have 
hesitated to address you; but believe me, my dear 
Mrs. that I am already —— to 
those difficulties or misfortunes which have led 
= to even this partial correspondence with your- 
self. 

For nearly a year Mr. Poe was not often 
before the public, but he was as industrious, 
perhaps, as he had been at any time, and 
early in 1848 advertisement was made of his 
intention to deliver several lectures, with a 
view to obtain an amount of money sufficient 
to establish his so-long-contemplated monthly 
magazine. His first lecture—and only one at 
this period—was given at the Society Library, 
in New York, on the ninth of February, and 
was upon the cosmogony of the Universe ; it 
was attended by an eminently intellectual au- 
ditory, and the reading of it occupied about 
two hours and a half; it was what he after- 
ward published under the title of “ Eureka, a 
Prose Poem.” 

To the composition of this work he brought 
his subtlest and highest — in their 
most perfect development. Denying that the 
arcana of the universe can be explored by in- 
duction, but informing his imagination with 
the various results of science, he entered with 
unhesitating boldness, though with no guide 
but the divinest instinct,—that sense of beau- 
w in which our great Edwards recognizes the 

owering of all truth—into the sea of specu- 
lation, and there built up of according laws 
and their phenomena, as under the influence 
of a scientific inspiration, his theory of Na- 
ture. I will not attempt the difficult task of 
condensing his propositions ; to be apprehend- 
ed they must be studied in his own terse an 
simple language ; but in this we have a sum- 
mary of that which he regards as fundamen- 
tal: “The law which we call Gravity,” he 
says, “exists on account of matter having been 
radiated, at its origin, atomically, into a /emited 
sphere of space, from one, individual, uncondi- 
tional, irrelative, and absolute Particle Proper, 
by the sole process in which it was possible to 
satisfy, at the same time, the two conditions, 
radiation and equable distribution throughout 


d | able attempt at humor in what p 





the sphere—that is to say, by a force varying 


in direct proportion with the 

distances oa the radia’ 

spectively, and the,particular center of radi- 
ation.” 

Poe was thoroughly persuaded that he had 
discovered the great a that the proposi- 
tions of “Eureka” were true; and he was 
wont to talk of the subject with a sublime and 
electrical enthusiasm which they cannot have 
forgotten who were familiar with him at the 
period of its publication. He felt that an au- 
thor known solely by his adventures in the 
lighter literature, throwing down the gauntlet 
to professors of science, could not ¢ + abso- 
lute fairness, and he had no hope but in dis- 
cussions led by wisdom and candor. Meetin 
me, he said, “ Have you read ‘ Eureka ?” 
answered, “ Not Jet { have just glanced at the 
notice of it by Willis, who thinks it contains 
no more fact than fantasy, and I am sorry to 
see—sorry if it be true—sug that it cor- 

ds in tone with that ering of sham 
an wae h — ad - fanciful 
tyros, the ‘ Vestiges of Creation ; and our 
and really wise friend Bush, whom youewil 
admit to be of all the professors, in temper 
one of the most habitually just, thinks that 
while you may have ma | very shrewdly, 
it would not be diffic S Soanguest any ah 
cuties in the way of your doctrine.” “It is 
by no means ingenuous,” he replied, “to hint 
that there are such difficulties, and yet to 
leave them uns' I challenge the in- 
vestigation of every point in the book. I deny 
that there are any difficulties which I have not 
met and overthrown. Injustice is done me by 
the application of this word ‘guess: I have 
assumed nothing and proved al/.” In his pre- 
face he wrote: “To the few who love me and 
whom I love; to those who feel rather than 
to those who think ; to the dreamers and those 
who put faith in dreams as in the only reali- 
ties—I offer this book of truths, not in the 
character of Truth-Teller, but for the beauty 
that abounds in its truth : constituting it true. 
To these 1 present the composition as an Art- 
Product alone :—let us say as a Romance; or, 
if it be not urging too lofty a claim, as a Poem. 
What I here propound is true: therefore it 
cannot die: or if by any means it be now 
trodden down so that it die, it will rise again 
to.the life everlasting.” 

When I read “ Eureka” I could not help but 
think it immeasurably superior as an illustra- 
tion of genius to the “ Vestiges of Creation ;” 
and as | admired the poem, (except the miser- 
i rts to be 
a letter found in a bottle floating on the Mare 
tenebrarum,) so I regretted its pantheism, 
which is not n to its main design. To 
some of the objections to his work he made 
this answer in a letter to Mr. C. F. Hoffman, 
then editor of the Literary World: 


“ Dear Sir :—In your paper of July 29, I find 
some comments on “ Eureka, a late book of my 
own; and I know you too well to suppose, for a 
moment, that you will refuse me the pevieee of 
a few words in reply. I feel, even, that I might 
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safely claim, from Mr. Hoffman, the right, which 
our author has, of replying to his critic tone for 
tone—that is to say, of answering your corre- 
spondent, flippancy by flippancy and sneer by sneer 
—but in the first place, I do not wish to disgrace 
the World ; and, in the second; I feel that I never 
should be done sneering, in the present instance, 
were I once to in. Lamartine blames Vol- 
taire for the use which he made of (ruse) mis- 
representation, in his attacks on the priesthood ; 
but our young students of Theology do not seem 
to be aware that in defense or what they fancy to 
be defense, of Christianity, there is an wrong 
in such gentlemanly peccadillos as the deliberate 
perversion of an author’s text—to say nothing of 
the minor indecora of reviewing a book without 
reading it and without having the faintest sus- 
picion of what it is about. 


“You will understand that it is merely the 


Se of the a ique in question to 
which I claim the privilege of reply :—the mere 
opinions of the writer can be of no consequence to 
me—and I should imagine of very little to him- 
self—that is to say if he knows himself, personally, 
as well as J have the honor of knowing him. 
The first misrepresentation is contained in this 
sentence :—‘ This letter is a keen burlesque on the 
Aristotelian or Baconian methods of ascertainin 
Truth, both of which the writer ridicules 
despises, and pours forth his rhapsodical ecstasies 
ina glorification of the third mode—the noble art of 
sing.’ What I really say is this:—That there 
is no absolute certainty either in the Aristotelian 
or Baconian process—that, for this reason, neither 
Philosophy is so profound as it fancies itself—and 
that neither has a right to sneer at that seeming! 
imaginative process called Intuition (by whic 
the great Kepler attained his laws); since ‘ Intu- 
ition,’ after all, ‘is but the conviction arising from 
those inductions or deductions of which the pro- 
cesses are so shadowy as to escape our conscious- 
ness, elude our reason or defy our capacity of ex- 
pression.’ The second misrepresentation runs 
thus:—‘ The developments of electricity and the 
formation of stars and suns, luminous and non- 
luminous, moons and planets, with their rings, 
&c., is deduced, very much according to the nebu- 
lar theory of Laplace, from the principle pro- 
er above.’ low the impression intended to 
made here upon the reader’s mind, by the 
‘Student of Theology,’ is evidently, that my the- 
ory may all be very well in its way, but that it is 
nothing but Laplace over again, with some modi- 
fications that he (the Student of Theology) cannot 
regard as at all important. I have only to say 
that no gentleman can accuse me of the disen- 
genuousness here implied; inasmuch as, having 
proceeded with my theory up to that point at 
which Laplace’s theory meets it, I then give La- 
place’s in full, with the expression of my 
firm conviction of its absolute truth at all points. 
The ground covered by the great French astrono- 
mer compares with that covered by my theory, 
as a bubble compares with the ocean on which it 
floats; nor has he the slightest allusion to the 
‘principle propounded above,’ the gn oes of 
nity being the source of all things—t e oo a 
of Gravity being merely the Reaction of the Di- 
vine Act which irradiated all things from Unity. 
In fact no point of my theory has been even 
so much as alluded to by Laplace. I have not 
considered it necessary, here, to speak of the as- 
tronomical knowledge displa ed in the ‘ stars and 
suns’ of the Student of Theology, nor to hint that 





it would be better grammar to say that ‘ develop- 
ment and formation’ are, than that development and 
formation is. The third misre ntation lies in 
a foot-note, where the critic says :—‘ Further than 
this, Mr. Poe’s claim that he can account for the 
existence of all organized beings—man included— 
merely from those principles. on which the origin 
and present appearance of suns and worlds are ex- 
plained, must be set down as mere bald assertion, 
without a particle of evidence. In other words 
we should term it arrant fudge.’ The perversion 
at this point is involved in a willful misapplication 
of the word ‘ principles.” I say ‘ willful;’ because, 
at page 63, I am 7 ly careful to distinguish 
between the principles proper, Attraction and 
Repulsion, and those merely resultant sub-princi- 
ples which control the universe in detail. To 
these sub-principles, swayed by the immediate 
spiritual influence of Deity, I leave, without ex- 
amination, all that which the Student of Theology 
so roundly asserts I account for on the principles 
which account for the constitution of suns, &c. 

“In the third column of his ‘ review’ the critic 
says :—‘ He asserts that each soul is its own God 
—its own Creator.’ What I do assert is, that 
‘each soul is, in part, its own God—its own Crea- 
tor’ Just below, the critic says :—‘ After all 
these contradictory propoundings concerning God 
we would remind him of what he lays down on 

ge 28—‘ of this Godhead in itself he alone is not 
imbecile—he alone is not impious who propounds 
nothing. A man who thus conclusively convicts 
himself of imbecility and impiety needs no further 
refutation.’ Now the sentence, as I wrote it, and 
as I find it printed on that very page which the 
critic refers to and which must have been lying 
before him while he quoted my words, runs thus : 
— Of this Godhead, in itself, he alone is not imbe- 
cile, &c., who propounds nothing.’ By the italics, 
as the critic well knew, I design to distinguish 
between the two possibilities—that of a knowl- 
edge of God through his works and that of a 
knowledge of Him in his essential nature. The 
Godhead, in itself, is distinguished from the God- 
head observed in its effects. But our critic is zeal- 
ous. Moreover, being a divine, he is honest— 
ingenuous. It is his duty te pervert my meaning 
by omitting my italics—just as, in the sentence 
previously quoted, it was his Christian duty to 
falsify my argument by leaving out the two 
words, ‘in part? upon which turns the whole 
force—indeed the whole intelligibility of my 
proposition. 

“ Were these ‘misrepresentations’ (is that the 
name for them ?) made for any less serious a pur- 
pose than that of branding my book as ‘impious’ 
and myself as a‘ pantheist, a ‘ polytheist,” a Pa- 
gan, or a God knows what (and indeed I care 
very little so it be not a ‘Student of Theology’), 
I would have permitted their dishonesty to 
unnoticed, through pure contempt of the boyish- 
ness—for the turn-down-shirt-collar-ness of their 
tone Png it is, you will pardon me, Mr, Ed- 
itor, that I have been compelled to expose a 
‘critic’ who, courageously preserving his own 
anonymosity, takes advantage of my absence 
from the city to onpengnas ~~ thus vilify me, 
by name. pear A. Por. 

“ Fordham, September 20, 1848.” 

From this time Poe did not write much; 
he had quarreled with the conductors of the 
chief magazines for which he had previously 
written, and they no longer sought his assist- 
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ance. In a letter to a friend, he laments 
the improbabilities of an income from literary 
labor, saying : 


I cannot write any 
more for the Milliner’s Book, where T———n 
prints his feeble and very quietly made dilutions 
of other people’s reviews; and you know that 
—— can afford to pay but little, though I am glad 
to do anything fora good fellow like ——. In 
this emergency I sell articles to the vulgar and 
trashy —— — — ——, for $5 piece. I inclose 
my last, cut out, lest you should see by my send- 
ing the paper in what company I am forced to 
appear.” 

His name was now frequently associated 
with that of one of the most brilliant women 
of New England, and it was publicly an- 
nounced that they were to be married. He 
had first seen her on his way from Boston, 
when he visited that city to deliver a poem 
before the Lyceum there. Restless, near the 
midnight, he wandered from his hotel near 
where she lived, until he saw her walking 
a. He related the incident after- 

in’ one of his most exquisite poems, 
worthy of himself, of her, and of the most ex- 
alted passion. 


“T saw thee once—once only—years ago ; 
I must not say Aow many—but not many. 
It was a July midnight ; and from out 
A full-orbed moon, that, like thine own soul, soaring 
Sought a agen caoag! ndya. uP through heaven, 
There fell a silvery: en vail o light, 
With quietude, and sultriness, and slumber, 
Upon the upturn’d faces of a thousand 
Roses that grew in an enchanted garden, 
Where no wind dared to stir, unless on tiptoe— 
Fell on the upturn’d faces of these roses 
That gave out, in return for the love-light, 
Their odorous soulsin an ecstatic death— 
Fell on the upturn’d faces of these roses 
cael enlied bad diet in this ms rre, enchanted ‘. 
'y thee, and by the poetry o: presence. 
“ Clad all in white, upon a violet bank 
I saw thee half reclining ; while the moon 
Fell on the upturn’d faces of the roses, 
And on thine own, upturn’d—alas, in sorrow ! 
“Was it not Fate, that, on this July midnight— 
‘Was it not Fate, (whose name is also Sorrow,) 
That bade me pause before the garden-gate, 
To breathe the incense of those slumbering roses ? 
No footstep stirred ; the hated wdrld all slept, 
Save only thee and me. (Oh, Heaven !—oh, God! 
How my heart beats in coupling those two words !) 
Save only thee and me. I paused—I looked— 
And in an instant all things disappeared. 
fas, bear in mind this garden was enchanted !) 
he pearly luster of the moon went out : 
The mossy banks and the meandering paths, 
The happy flowers and the repining trees, 
ere seen no more : the very roses’ odors 
Died in the arms of the adoring airs. 
All—all | save thee—save less than thou: 
Save only the divine light in thine eyes— 
Save but the soul in thine uplifted eyes. 
I saw but them—they were the world to me. 
I saw but them—saw only them for hours— 
Saw only them until the moon went down. 
What wild heart-histories seemed to lie enwritten 
Upon those crystalline, celestial spheres ! 
How dark a woe! yet how sublime a hope ! 
How silently serene a sea of pride ! 
How daring an ambition! Yet how deep— 
How fathomless a capacity for love! 
“ But now, at — dear Dian sank from sight 
Into a western couch of thunder-cloud ; 


a 


And thou, a ghost, amid the entombing trees 
Didst glide away. Only thine remained. 


eyes 








They would not go—they never yet have gone. 
re ig my Toncly pa my hopes have 
They follow 


My duty, to be saved by their bright light, 

And purified in their electric 

And sanctified in their elysian fire. 

They fill my soul with Beauty (which is Hope,) 

And are far up in Heaven—the stars I kneel to 

In the sad, silent watches of my night ; 

While even in the meridian glare Sen f 

I see them still—two sweetly scinti 

Venuses, unextinguished by the sun!” 

They were not married, and the breaking 
of the engagement affords a striking illustra- 
dicks of Ke dhapnsten. He said to an acquaint- 
ance in New York, who congratulated with 
him upon the prospect of hie union with a 
person of so much genius and so many virtues 
—‘“Itis a mistake: I am not going to be 
married.” ‘“‘Why, Mr. Poe, I understand 
that the bans have been published.” “I 
cannot help what you have heard, my dear 
Madam: but mark me, I shall not marry 
her.” He left town the same evening, and 
the next day was reeling through the streets 
of the city which was the lady’s home, and 
in the evening—that should have been the 
evening before the bridal—in his drunken- 
ness he committed at her house such out- 
rages as made necessary a summons of the 
pe ce. Here was no insanity leading to in- 

ulgence: he went from New York with a 
determination thus to induce an ending of 
the engagement ; and he succeeded. 

Sometime in August, 1849, Mr. Poe left 


'| New York for Virginia. In Philadelphia he 


encountered persons who had been his asso- 
ciates in dissipations while he lived there, 
and for several days he abandoned hii self 
entirely to the control of his worst appet..es. 
When his money was all _—_ and the dis- 
order of his dress evinced the extremity of his 
recent intoxication, he asked in charity means 
for the prosecution of his journey to Rich- 
mond. There, after a few days, he joined a 
temperance society, and his conduct showed 
the earnestness of his determination to reform 
his life. He delivered in some of the princi- 
pal towns of Virginia two lectures, which 
were well attended, and renewing his ac- 
quaintance with a lady whom he had known 
in his youth, he was engaged to marry her, 
and wrote to his friends that he should pass 
the remainder of his days among the scenes 
endeared by all his pleasantest recollections 
of youth. 

Thursday, the 4th of October, he set 
out for New York, to fulfill a literary engage- 
ment, and to prepare for his marriage. - 
riving in Baltimore he gave his trunk to a 
porter, with directions to convey it to the 
cars which were to leave in an hour or two 
for Philadelphia, and went into a tavern to 
obtain some refreshment. Here he met ac- 
quaintances who invited him to drink; all 
his resolutions and duties were soon forgot- 
ten; in a few hours he was in such a state 
as is commonly induced only by long-con- 
tinned intoxication ; after a night of insanity 
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and exposure, he was carried to a hospital ; 
and there, on the evening of Sunday, the 7th 
of October, 1849, he died, at the age of thirty- 


ight years. 

“ee is a melancholy history. No author of 
as much genius ever in this country as 
much ppiness; but Poe's unhappiness 
‘was in an unusual degree the result of infirm- 
ities of nature, or of volun faults in 
conduct. A writer who evidently knew him 
well, and who comes before us in the “ South- 
ern Literary Messenger” as his defender, is 
“compelled to admit that the blemishes in 
his life were effects of character rather than of 
circumstances.”* How this character might 
have been modified by a judicious education 
of all his faculties I leave for the decision of 
others, but it will be evident to those who 
read this biography that the unchecked free- 
dom of his earlier years was as unwise as its 
results were unfortunate. 

It is contended that the higher intelli- 
gences, in the scrutiny to which they appeal, 
are not to be judged by the common Son; 
but I apprehend thet this doctrine, as it is 
likely to be understood, is entirely wrong. 
All men are amenable to the same principles, 
to the extent of the parallelism of these prin- 
ciples with their experience ; and the line of 
duty becomes only more severe as it extends 
into the clearer atmosphere of truth and 
beauty which is the life of genius. De mor- 
tuis nil nisi bonum is a common and aa hon- 
orable sentiment, but its proper application 


would lead to the suppression of the histories | 
4 icuous of mankind ; | 


of half of the most co 
in this case it is impossible on account of the 
notoriety of Mr. Poe's faults; and it would 
be unjust to the living against whom his 
hands were always raised and who had no 


resort but in his outlawry from their sympa- | 





creations of the mind and they have life; 
without it they have never, in the ra: of 
its just action, the truth and na 88 
which are approved by universal taste or in 
enduring reputation. In Poe’s works there is 
constantly displayed the most ee me- 
lancholy, the most extreme and terrible de- 
spair, but never reverence or remorse. 

His genius was peculiar, and not, as he 
himself thought, various. He remarks in one 
of his letters : 

“ There is one particular in which I have had 
wrong done me, and it may not be indecorous in 
me to call your attention to it. The last selection 
of my tales was made from about seventy by one 
of our great little cliquists and claquers, Wiley and 
Putnam’s reader, Duyckinck. He has what he 
thinks a taste for ratiocination, and has accordingly 
made up the book mostly of analytic stories. But 
this is not ing my mind in its various 
phases—it is not giving me fair play. In writing 
these tales one by one, at long intervals, I have 
kept the book unity always in mind—that is, 
each has been composed with reference to its ef- 
fect as part of a whole. In this view, one of my 
chief wet pte cnatiy of ~~ 

t, thought, i tone acd manner o 

ing. Were all m pee Papaya soa Di 
large volume, and as the composition of another, 
the merit which would Lyage noe arrest my at- 
tention wouid be their wide diversity and variety. 
You will be surprised to hear me say that, (omit- 
ting one or two of my first efforts.) I do not con- 
sider any one of my stories better than another. 
There is a vast variety of kinds, and, in degree of 
value, these kinds vary—but each tale is equally 

of its kind. The loftiest kind is that of the 
ighest imagination—and for this reason only 
‘ Ligeia’ may be called my best tale.” 

But it seems to me that this selection of his 

tales was altogether judicious. Had it been 


| submitted tome I might indeed have changed 


it in one or two instances, but I should not 


thies. Moreover, his career is full of instruc- | have replaced any tale by one of a different 


tion and warning, and it has always been | tone. 
malty of wrong that! prides himself was his humor, and he has left 


isplayed for the com- : 
ent, but except 
peotnens, Sut i 


made a portion of the 
its anatomy should be 
mon study and advantage. 

The character of Mr. Poe’s genius has been 
so recently and so admirably discussed by Mr. 
Lowell, with whose opinions on the subject I 
for the most part a that I shall say but 
little of it here, having already extended this 
notice beyond the limits at first designed. 
There is a singular harmony between his per- 
sonal and his lite qualities. St. Pierre, 
who seemed to be without any nobility in his 
own nature, in his writin papraees to be 
moved only by the finest and highest impulses. 
Poe exhibits scarcely any virtue in either his 
life or his writings. bably there is not 
another instance in the literature of our lan- 
guage in which so much has been accomplish- 
ed without a recognition or a manifestation 
of conscience. Seated behind the intelli- 
gence, and directing it, seas We to its capa- 
cities, Conscience is the parent of whatever is 
absolutely and unquestionably beautiful in 
art as well as in conduct. It touches the 

* Southein Literary Messenger, March, 1850, p. 175. 





e of the qualities upon which Poe 


us @ large number of compositions in this de- 
a few paragraphs in his 
** Marginalia,” iy anything which it 
would not have been injurious to his reputa- 
tion to republish. His realm was on the 
shadowy confines of human experience, amon 

the abodes of crime, gloom, and horror, an 

there he delighted to surround himself with 
dimages of beauty and of terror, to raise his 
solemn palaces and towers and spires in @ 
night upon which should rise no sun. His 
ee pre of ee aeeete epwing, 
and propriety an wer 0} e—the 
pets Dale (ho bona a une from 
another domain of art) and oe good 
faith with which he managed the evocation 
and exhibition of his and spectral and 
revolting creations—gave him an astonishing 
mast over his readers, so that his books 
were closed as one would lay aside the night- 
mare or the spells of opium. The analytical 
subtlety evinced in his works has frequently 
been overestimated, as I have before observ- 
ed, because it has not been sufficiently con- 
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sidered that his mysteries were composed with 
the express design of being dissolved. When 
Poe attempted the illustration of the. pro- 
founder operations of the mind, as displayed 
in written reason or in real action, he 
quently failed entirely. 

In , a8 in prose, he was eminently 
successful in the metaphysical treatment of 
the passions. His poems are constructed with 
wonderful ingenuity, and finished with con- 
summate art. They display a somber and 
weird imagination, and a taste almost fault- 
less in the apprehension of that sort of beauty 
which was most agreeable to his temper. But 
they evince little genuine feeling, and less of 
that spontaneous ecstasy which gives its free- 
dom, smoothness and naturalness to immortal 
verse. His own account of the composition 
of “The Raven,” discloses his methods—the 
absence of all impulse, and the absolute con- 
trol of calculation and mechanism. That 
curious analysis of the processes by which he 
a would be incredible if from another 

and. 

He was.not remarkably original in inven- 
tien. Indeed some of his plagiarisms are 
searcely paralleled for their audacity in all 
literary history: For instance, in his tale of 
“ The Pit and the Pendulum,” the complicate 
machinery upon which the interest depends 
is borrowed from a story entitled ‘“‘ Vivenzio, 
or Italian Vengeance,” by the author of “ The 
First and Last Dinner,” in “ Blackwood’s Ma- 

ine.” And I remember having been shown 
Mr. Longfellow, several years ago, a series 
of papers which constitute a demonstration 
that Mr. Poe was indebted to him for the idea 
of “The Haunted Palace,” one of the most 
admirable of his poems, which he so pertina- 
ciously had been used by Mr. Long- 
fellow in the production of his “ Beleaguered 
City.” Mr. Longfellow’s poem was written 
two or three years before the first publication 
of that by Poe, and it was during a portion of 
this time’ in Poe’s possession; but it was not 
printed, I believe, until a few weeks after the 
appearance of “The Haunted Palace.” “ It 
would be absurd,” as Poe himself said many 
times, “to believe the similarity of these 
ieces entirely accidental.” This was the 
cause of all that malignant criticism 
which for so many years he carried on against 
Mr. Longfellow. In his “ Marginalia” he 
borrowed largely, especially from Coleridge, 
and I have omitted in the republication of 
these papers, numerous graphs which 
were rather compiled than borrowed from 
one of the profoundest and wisest of our own 
scholars.* 

*T have neither space, time, nor inclination for a con- 
tinuation of this subject, and 1 add but one other in- 
stance, in the words of the Philadelphia “Saturday 
Evening Post,”—published while Mr. Poe was living : 

“ One of the most remarkable plagiarisms was perpe- 
trated by Mr. Poe, late of the Broadway Journal, whose 


harshness as a critic and assumption of peculiar origin- 
ality make the fault, in his case, more glarin; his 


gentleman, a few years ago, in Philadelphia, published a 
work on Conchology as original, when in reality it was 
a copy, nearly verbatim, of ‘The Text-Book of Concho- 
logy, by Captain Thomas Brown,’ printed in Glasgow 





In criticism, as Mr. Lowell justly remarks, 
Mr. Poe had “a scientific ision and co- 
herence of logic ;” he had remarkable dexter- 
ity in the tion of sentences; but he 
rarely ascended from the particular to the 

neral, from subjects to principles; he was 

iliar with the microscope but never looked 
through the tel His criticisms are of 
value to the de in which they are demon- 
strative, but his unsupported assertions and 
opinions were so apt to be influenced by 
friendship or enmity, by the desire to please 
or the fear to offend, or by his constant am- 
bition to surprise, or produce a sensation, that 
they should be received in all cases with dis- 
trust of their fairness. A volume might be 
filled with literary an ome by him as an- 
tagonistical and inconsistent as the sharpest 
antitheses. For example, when Mr. Laugh- 
ton Osborn’s romance, “The Confessions of a 
Poet,” came out, he reviewed it in “The 
Southern Literary Messenger,” saying : 

“There is nothing of the vates about the author. 
He is no © efi most positively he is no 
prophet. He avers upon his word of honor that 
In commencing this work he loads a pistol and 
places it upon the table. He further states that, 
faa coming toa conclusion, it is his intention to 

ow out what he supposes to be his brains. Now 
this is excellent. But, even with so rapid a 
writer as the poet must undoubtedly be, there 
would be some little difficulty in completing the 
book under thirty days or thereabouts. The best 
of powder is apt to sustain injury by lying so long 
‘in the load.’ We sincerely hope the gentleman 
took the precaution to examine his priming before 
attempting the rash act. A flash in the pan—and 
in such a case—were a thing to be lamented. In- 
deed there would be no answering for the conse- 

uences, We might even have a second series of 
the ‘Confessions.’ ”—Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, i. 459. 

This review was attacked, particularly in 
the Richmond “Compiler,” and Mr. Poe felt 
himself called upon to vindicate it to the 
proprietor of the magazine, to whom he 
wrote : 

“There is no necessity of giving the ‘Com- 
piler a reply. The book is silly enough of itself, 
without the aid of any controversy concerning it. I 
have read it, from beginning to end, and was very 
much amused at it. My opinion of it is pretty 
nearly the opinion of the press at large. have 
heard no person offer one serious word in its de- 
fense.”—Letter to T. W. White. 

Afterward Mr. Poe became personally ac- 
quainted with the author, and he then wrote, 
in his account of “The Literati of New-York 
City,” as follows : 

“ The Confessions of a Poet made much noise 
in the literary world, and no little curiosity was 
excited in regard to its author, who was generally 
in 1633, a duplicate of which we have in our library. 
Mr. Poe actually took re for the American 
edition of Captain Brown’s work, and, omitting all men- 
tion of the nom mops original, pretended, in the preface, to 
have been under great obligations to several scientific 
gentlemen of this city. It is but justice to add, that in 
the second edition of this book, published lately in Phila. 
delphia, the name of Mr. Poe is withdrawn from the title- 


page, and his initials only affixed to the preface. But 
the affair is one of the most curious on record.” 
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to be John Neal....- The ‘ Confessions,’ 
roduction of Mr. 
ing which, as a 
whole, is even respectable, and ‘The Confessions’ 
are quite remarkable for their artistic unity and 
perfection. But on higher regards they are to be 
commended. J do not think, indeed, that a better 
book of its kind has been written in America. . . 
Its scenes of passion are intensely wrought, its in- 
cidents are striking and original, its sentiments 
audacious and suggestive at least, if not at all 
times tenable. In a word, it is that rare thing, a 
fiction of power without rudeness.” 

I will adduce another example of the same 
kind. In a notice of the “Democratic Re- 
view,” for September, 1845, Mr. Poe remarks 
of Mr. William A. Jones's paper on Ameri- 
can Humor: 

“There is only one really bad article in the 
number, and that is insufferable: nor do we think 
it the less 2 nuisance because it inflicts upon our- 
selves individually a paseage of maudlin compli- 
ment about our being a most ‘ingenious critic’ 
‘and prose poet,’ with some other things of a simi- 
lar kind. We thank for his good word no man 
who gives palpable evidence, in other cases than 
our own, of his incapacity to distinguish the false 
from the true—the right from the wrong. If we 
are an ingenious critic, or a prose poet, it is not 
because Mr. William Jones says so. The truth 
is that this essay on ‘ American Humor’ is con- 
temptible both in a moral and literary sense—is 
the composition of an imitator and a k—and 
disgraces the magazine in which it makes its ap- 
pearance.” —Broadway Journal, Vol. ii. No. 11. 

In the following week he reconsidered this 
matter, opening his paper for a defense of 
Mr. Jones; but at the close of it said— 

“Tf we have done Mr. Jones injustice, we beg 
his pardon: but we do not think we have.” 

Yet in a subsequent article in ‘“‘Graham’s 
Magazine,” on “Critics and Criticism,” he 
says of Mr. Jones—referring only to writin, 
of his that had been for years before the 
public when he printed the above para- 

hs . 


or Our most analytic, if not altogether our best 


critic, (Mr. Whipple, perhaps, excepted,) is Mr. 
William A. Jones, author of ‘The Analyst.’ How 
he would write elaborate criticisms I cannot say ; 
but his summary judgments of authors are, in gen- 
eral, discriminative and profound. In fact, his 
papers on Emerson and on Macaulay, published in 
‘Arcturus, are better than merely ‘ profound,’ if 
we take the word in its now desecrated sense ; for 
they are at once pointed, lucid, and just :—as sum- 
maries, leaving nothing to be desired.” 

I will not continue the display of these 
inconsistencies. As I have already intimated, 
a volume might be filled with es to 
show that his criticisms were guided by no 
sense of duty, and that his opinions were so 
variable and so liable to be influenced by 
unworthy considerations as to be really of no 
value whatever. 

It was among his remarkable habits that 
he preserved with scrupulous care everything 
that waz published respecting himself or his 
works, and everything that was written to 
him in letters that could be used in any 
way for the establishment or extension of 





his reputation. In Philadelphia, in 1843, he 
repared with his own hands a sketch of his 
fife for a paper called “The Museum.” Many 
parts of it are untrue, but I refer to it for 
the purpose of quoting a characteristic in- 
stance of perversion in the reproduction of 
compliments : 

“ Of‘ William Wilson? Mr. Washington Irving 
says: ‘It is in a highly picturesque 
style, and its singular and mysterious interest is 
— sustained throughout. In point of mere 
sty e, it is, perhaps, even superior to ‘The House 
of Usher.’ It is simpier. In the latter composi- 
tion, he seems to have been distrustful of his ef- 
fects, or, rather, too solicitous of bringing them 
forth fully to the eye, and thus, perhaps, has laid 
ou too much coloring. He has erred, however, on 
the safe side, that of exuberance, and the evil 
might easily be remedi by relieving the style of 
some of its epithets:’ [since done.] ‘ There 
would be no fear of injuring the graphic effect, 
whichis powerful The italics are Mr. Irving’s 
own.” 

Now Mr. Irving had said in a private letter 
that he thought the “House of Usher’ was 
clever, and that “a volume of similar stories 
would be well received by the public.” Poe 
sent him a magazine containing “William 
Wilson,” asking his opinion of it, and Mr. 
Irving, expressly declinmg to publish a word 
upon the subject, remarked in the same man- 
ner, that “the singular and mysterious inter- 
est is well sustained,” and that in point of 
style the tale was “much better” than the 
“ House of Usher,” which, he says, “ might be 
improved by relieving the style from some of 
the epithets: there is no danger of destroying 
the graphic effect, which is powerful.” There 
is not a word in ztalics in Mr. Irving's letter, 
the meaning of which is quite changed by 
Mr. Poe's alterations. And this letter was 
not only published in the face of an implied 
prohibition, but made to seem like a deliber- 
ately-expressed judgment in a public review- 
al. In the same way Mr. Poe published the 
following sentence as an extract from a letter 
by Miss Barrett : 

“Our great poet, Mr. Browning, the author of 
‘ Paracelsus,’ etc., is enthusiastic in his admiration 
of the rhythm.” 

But on turning to Miss Barrett’s letter, I 
find that she wrote : 

“Our great fas Mr. Browning, author of 
‘Paracelsus,’ and ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ was 
struck much by the rhythm of that poem.” 

The piece alluded to is “ The Raven.” 

It is not true, as has been frequently alleged 
since Mr. Poe’s death, that his writings were 
above the popular taste, and therefore with- 
out a suitable market in this country. His 

ms were worth as much to magazines as 
those of Bryant or eee oe none 
of the publishers ~~ him half as large a 
price for them,) and his tales were as popular 
as those of Willis, who has been commonly 
regarded as the best magazinist of his time. 
He ceased to write for The Lady's Book in 
consequence of a quarrel induced by Mr. 
Godey’s justifiable refusal to print in that 
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miscellany his “ to Dr. ish,” and 
though iD the a sag pe ished 

the signature of “ George R. Graham,” in an- 
swer to some remarks upon Poe’s character in 
The Tribune, that individual is made to as- 
sume mf sneer friendship for the deceased 
author that would have become a Pythias, it 
is known that the personal ill-will on both 
sides was such that for some four or five 
years not a line by Poe was purchased for 
Graham’s Magazine. To quote again the 
“Defense of Mr. Poe” in the Southern Liter- 
ary Messenger : 

“ His changeable humors, his irregularities, his 
eaprices, his total disre; of everything and 
body, save the fancy in his” head, prevented him 
from doing well in nay cea The “_ and es" 
ferings t poverty brought nm so} 
his nature sat dondiend ‘him of fi faith bs human 
beings. This was evident to the eye—he believed 
in nobody, and cared for nobody. Such a mental 
condition of course drove away all those who 
would otherwise have stood by him in his hours 
of trial. He became, and was, an Ishmaelite.” 

After having, in no ungenerous spirit, pre- 
ones the hit facts in Me, Poe's history, 
not designedly exaggerati: i ius, whic 
none held in higher Ag bringing 


into bolder relief than was just and necessary | *Y™ 


his infirmities, 1 am glad to offer a portrait- 
ure of some of his social qualities, equally 
beautiful, and—so changeable and inconsist- 
ent was the man—as far as it goes, truthful. 
Speaking of him one day soon after his death, 
with the late Mrs. Osgood, the beauty of 
whose character had made upon Poe’s mind 


that impression which it never failed to pro- 
duce upon minds capable of the apprehen- 
sion of the finest traits in human nature, she 
said she did not doubt that my view of Mr. 
Poe, which she knew indeed to be the com- 
mon view, was perfectl just, as it regarded 


him in his relations with men; but to women 
he was different, and she would write for me 
some recollections of him, to be placed beside 
Es harsher judgments in any notice of his 
ife that the acceptance of the appointment 
to be his literary executor might render it 
nv for me to give to the world. She 
was an ante Aring. of that consumption 
by which in a few weeks she was removed to 
heaven, and calling for pillows to spect her 
while she wrote, she drew this sketch : 
“You ask me, my friend, to write or yes my 
reminiscences of Edgar Poe. For you, w 
and understood my affectionate interest in him, 
and my frank acknowledgment of that interest to 
all who had a claim upon my confidence, for you, 
I will willingly do so. I think no one could know 
him—no one has known him personally—certain- 
y no woman—without feeling the same interest. 
q 


uen' 
* strai th” I have never seen him 
ise than gentle, generous, well-bred, and 
fastidiously refined. To a sensitive and delicate- 
ly-nurtured woman, there was 2 peculiar and irre- 
sistible charm in the chivalric, graceful, and al- 
most tender reverence with which he invariabl 
approached all women who won his respect. It 


‘0 knew | i 





was this which first commanded and always re 
ined my for him. 

“T have been told, that when his sorrows and 
pecuniary embarrassments had driven him to the 
use of stimulants, which a less delicate organiza- 
tion might have borne without injury. he was in 
the habit of speaking di 'y of the ladies 
of his acquaintance. It is difficult for me to be- 
lieve this ; for to me, to whom he came during 
the year of our acquaintance for counsel and kind- 
ness in all his many anxieties and griefs, he never 

ke irreverently of any woman save one, and 

en only in my defense; and though I rebuked 
him for his momentary forgetfulness of the re- 
spect due to himself and to me, I could not but 
forgive the offense for the sake of the generous 
impulse which prompted it. Yet even were 
these sad rumors true of him, the wise and well- 
informed knew how to regard, as they would the 
impetuous anger of a spoiied infant, balked of its 
capricious will, the equally harmless and unmean- 
ing phrensy of that stray child of Poetry and Pas- 
sion, For the few unwomanly and slander-lov- 
ing gossips who have injured him and themselves 
only by repeating his ravings, when in such moods 
they have accepted his society, I have only to 
vouchsafe my wonder and my pity. They cannot 
surely the true and pure, who, reverencing 
his genius, and pitying his misfortunes and his er- 
Tors, endeavored, by their timely kindness and 
y, to soothe his sad career. 
“Tt was in his own simple yet poetical home 
that to me the character of Edgar Poe appea 
in its most beautiful light. Playful, affectionate 
cag ope docile and wayward asa petied 
child—for his young, gentle, and idolized wife, 
and for all who came, he had, even in the midst 
of his most harassing literary duties, a kind word, 
a pleasant smile, a graceful and courteous atten- 
tion. At his desk, beneath the romantic picture 
of his loved and lost Lenore, he would sit, hour 
after hour, patient, assiduous, and uncomplaining, 
tracing, in an — clear chinepnaby, and 
with almost superhuman swiftness, the lightning 
thoughts—the ‘rare and radiant’ fancies as they 
flashed through his wonderful and ever-wakeful 
brain. I recollect, one morning, toward the close 
of his residence in this city, when he seemed un- 
usually gay and light-hearted. Virginia, his 
sweet , had written me a pressing invitation 
to come to them; and I, who never could resist 
her affectionate summons, and who enjoyed his 
society far more in his own home than elsewhere, 
hastened to Amity-street. I found him just com- 
pleting his series of papers entitled ‘The Literati 
of New York. ‘See, said he, displaying, in 
laughing triumph, several little rolls of narrow 
paper, (he always wrote thus for the press,) ‘I 
am going to show you, by the difference of length 
in these, the different degrees of estimation in 
which I hold all you literary people. In each of 
these, one of you is rolled up and fully discussed. 
Come, Virginia, help me!’ And one o one — 
unfolded them. At last they came to one whic 
seemed interminable. Virginia laughingly ran 
to one corner of the room with one end, and her 
husband to the opposite with the other. ‘And 
whose lengthe sweetness long drawn out is 
that” said I. ‘Hear her!’ he cried, ‘just as if 
her little vain heart didn’t tell her it’s herself!’ 

“ My first meeting with the poet was at the 
Astor House. A few days previous, Mr. Willis 
had handed me, at the ¢ hote, that strange and 
thrilling poem entitled ‘The Raven, saying that 
the author wanted my opinion of it. Its effect 
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upon me was so singular, so like that of ‘ weird, 
unearthly music, that it was with a feeling almost 
of dread, I heard he desired an introduction. Yet 
I could aot refuse without seeming ungrateful, be- 
cause I had just heard of his enthusiastic and par- 
tial eulogy of my ey in his lecture on 
American Literature. I shall never forget the 
morning when I was summoned to the drawing- 
room by Mr. Willis to receive him. With his 
proud and beautiful head erect, his dark eyes flash- 
ing with the elective a of feeling and of though 
a peculiar, an inimitable blending of sweetness a 
hauteur in his expression and manner, he greeted 
me, calmly, gravely, almost coldly ; yet with so 
marked an earnestness that I could not help bei 
deeply impressed by it. From that moment unti 
his death we were friends ; although we met only 
during the first year of our acquaintance. And in 
his last words, ere reason had forever left her im- 
perial throne in that overtasked brain, I have a 
touching memento of his undying faith and friend- 


shi 

oj During that year, while traveling for my 
health, I maintained a correspondence with Mr. 
Poe, in accordance with the earnest entreaties of 
his wife, who imagined that my influence over 
him hada ereae ry dour beneficial effect. It had, 
as far as this—that having solemnly promised me 
to give up the use of stimulants, he so firmly re- 
spected his promise and me, as never once, during 
our whole acquaintance, to appear in my pres- 
ence when in the slightest de affected by 
them. Of the charming love and confidence that 
Schtally cppen his wife and —— de- 

ightfully apparent to me, in spite o many 
little postion! extention, in which the impassioned 
romance of his temperament impelled him to in- 
dulge ; of this I cannot speak too earnestly—too 
warmly. I believe she was the only woman 
whom he ever truly loved ; and this is evinced by 
the exquisite pathos of the little poem lately writ- 
ten, called Annabel Lee, of which she was the 
subject, and which is by far the most natural, 
simple, tender and touchingly beautiful of all his 
songs. I have heard it said that it was intended 
to illustrate a late love affair of the author; but 
they who believe this, have in their dullness evi- 
dently misunde: or missed the beautiful 
meaning latent in the most lovely of all its verses 
—where he says, 

“¢ A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee, 
So that her high-born kinsmen came, 
And bore her away from me.’ 

“ There seems a strange and almost profane dis- 
regard of the sacred purity and spiritual tenderness 
of this delicious ballad, in thus overlooking the al- 
lusion to the kindred angels and the heavenly 
Father of the lost and loved and unforgotten wife. 

“ But it was in his conversations and his letters, 
far more than in his published poetry and prose 
writings, that the genius of Poe was most glori- 
ously revealed. His letters were divinely beauti- 
ful, and for hours I have listened to him, entranced 
by strains of such pure and almost celestial elo- 

uence as I have never read or heard elsewhere. 
Aas | in the thrilling words of Stoddard, 
“se Hi 
But he built his nost with the Dirde of Sight ; 
But he lies in dust, and the 1 tone is ro! 
Over the sepulcher dim and cold ; 
He has canceled the ill he has done or said, 
And gone to the dear and holy dead. 
Let us forget the path he trod, 
And leave now to his Maker, God.’ ” 


The influence of Mr. Poe's aims and vicis- 





situdes upon his literature, was more conspic- 
uous in his later than in his earlier writings. 
Nearly all that he wrote in the last two or 
three years—including much of his best 
proms wae in some sense biographical ; in 
peries of his imagination, those who take 
the trouble to trace his steps, will perceive, 
but slightly concealed, the Totes of himself. 
The lineaments here disclosed, I think, are 
not different from those displayed in his bi- 
ography, which is but a filling up of the pic- 
ture. Thus far the few criticisms of his life 
or works that I have ventured have been sug- 
by the immediate examination of the 

ints to which they referred. {[ add but a 

ew words of more general description. 

In person he was below the middle height; 
slenderly but ary ay formed, and in his 
better moments he in an eminent degree 
that air of gentlemanliness which men of a 
lower order seldom succeed in es Sw. 

His conversation was at times almost supra- 
mortal in its eloquence. His voice was mo- 
dulated with astonishing skill, and his large 
and variably expressive eyes looked re or 
shot fiery tumult into theirs who listened, 
while his own face glowed, or was changeless 
in or, as his imagination quickened his 
blood or drew it back frozen to his heart. 
His imagery was from the worlds which no 
mortals can see but with the vision of genius. 
Suddenly starting from a proposition, exactly 
and sharply defined, in terms of utmost sim- 
plicity neg aga - Pac re forms of 
custo’ ic, an a ine process 
of asceretion, “built up his pe donnie 
tions in forms of gloomiest and ghastliest 
st or in those of the most — de- 

cious beauty—so minutely and distinctly, 
yet so rapidly, that the attention which was 
a to him was chained till it stood among 

is wonderful creations—till he himself dis- 
solved the spell, and brought his hearers back 
to common and base existence, by vulgar 
fancies or exhibitions of the ignoblest pas- 


sion. 

He was at all times a dreamer—dwelling in 
ideal realms—in heaven or hell—peopled with 
the creatures and the accidents of his brain. 
He walked the streets, in madness or melan- 
choly, with lips moving in indistinct curses, or 
with eyes upturned in ionate prayer, 
or pe for himself, for he felt, or prof to 
eel, that he was already damned, but) for 


their prs coast who at the moment were ob- 


jects of idolatry ;—or, with his glances 
introverted to a heart gnawed with anguish, 
and with a face shrouded in gloom, he would 
brave the wildest storms ; all night, with 
drenched garments and arms beating the 
winds and rains, would speak as if to spirits 
that at such times only could be evoked b 
him from the Aidenn, dhin by whose 
his disturbed soul sought to forget the ills to 
which his constitution subjected him—close 
by the Aidenn where were those he loved— 
e Aidenn which he might never see, but in 
fitful glimpses, as its gates opened to receive 
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the less fiery and more happy natures whose 
destiny to sin did not involve the doom of death. 
He seemed, eu when some fitful pursuit 
subjugated his will and engrossed his facul- 
ties, always to bear the memory of some con- 
ing sorrow. The remarkable 
“ The Raven” was probably much more nearly 
than has been supposed, even by those who 
were yery intimate with him, a reflection and 
an echo of his own history. He was that 
bird’s 
Palgwed RELI Bowed later et hs og seo ba 
Till the dinges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 
if ‘ Never—never more.’ ” 
Every genuine author, in a greater or less 
degree, leaves in his works, whatever their 
design, traces of his personal character ; ele- 
ments of his immortal being, in which the 
individual survives the person. While we 
read the pages of the “ Fall of the House of 
Usher,” or of “ Mesmeric Revelations,” we 
see in the solemn and a: gloom which 
invests one, and in the subtle metaphysical 
analysis of both, indications of the yt ganaed 
cies—of what was most remarkable and pecu- 
liar—in the author's intellectual nature. But 
we see here only the better phases of his 
nature, only the symbols of his juster action, 
for his harsh experience had deprived him of 
all faith, in man or woman. Hie had made 
up his mind upon the numberless complexities 
of the social world, and the whole system with 
him was an smgtere, This conviction gave 
a direction to his shrewd and naturally un- 
amiable character. Still, though he regarded 
society as com altogether of villains, the 
mergnen of his intellect was not of that kind 
which enabled him to cope with villany, while 
it continually caused him by overshots to fail 
of the success of sc oy He was in many 
respects like Francis Vivian, in Bulwer’s 
novel of “The Caxtons.” Passion, in him, 
comprehended many of the worst emotions 
which militate against human happiness. 
You could not contradict him, but you raised 
quick choler ; you could not speak of wealth, 
but his cheek paled with gnawing envy. 
The astonishing natural advantages of this 
poor boy—his beauty, his readiness, the dar- 
ing spirit that breathed around him like a 
fiery atmosphere—had raised his constitu- 
tional self-confidence into an arrogance that 
turned his very claims to admiration into 
rejudices against him. Irascible, envious— 
enough, but not the worst, for these sali- 
ent angles were all varnished over with a 
cold repellant cynicism, his passions vented 
themselves in sneers. There seemed to him 
no moral susceptibility ; and, what was more 
remarkable in a proud nature, little or no- 
thing of the true point of honor. He had, to 
a morbid excess, that desire to rise which is 
vulgarly called ambition, but no wish for the 
esteem or the love of his species; only the 
hard wish to succeed—not shine, not serve— 


succeed, that he might have the right to de- | pii'sinis 


spise a world which galled his self-conceit. 


poem of 





“LAUGH AND GET FAT!” 
: BY JOHN KENYON, 

Lack we motives to laugh? Are not all things, any- 
thing, everything, to be laughed at? And if nothi 
were to be seen, felt, heard, or lerstood, we w 
laugh at it too! 


1. . 
*s nothing here on earth deserves 
Half of the thought we waste about it, 
And thinking but destroys the nerves, 
When we could do so well without it: 
If folks would let the world go round, 
And pay their tithes, and eat their dinners, 
Such doleful looks would not be found, 
To frighten us poor laughing sinners. 
Never sigh when you can sing, 
But laugh, like me, at everything ! 


u. 
One plagues himself about the sun, 
And puzzles on, through every weather, 
What time he’! rise,—how long he’! run,— 
And when he’ll leave us altogether: 
Now matters it a pebble-stone, 
Whether he shines at six or seven ? 
If they don’t leave the sun alone, 
At last they’ll plague him out of heaven ! 
Neyer sig! when you can sing, 
But laugh, like me, at everything ! 
m1. 
Another spins from out his brains 
Fine cobwebs, to amuse his neighbors, 
And gets, for all his toils and pains, 
Reviewed, and laughed at for his labors: 
Fame is Ais star! and fame is sweet ; 
And praise is pleasanter than honey,— 
I write at just so much a sheet, 
And Messrs. Longman pay the money ! 
Never sig! when you can sing: 
But laugh, like me, at everything! 
Iv. 
My brother gave his heart away 
‘© Mercandotti, when he met her, 
She married Mr. Ball one day— 
He’s gone to Sweden to forget her! 
I had a charmer, too—and sighed, 
And raved all day and night about her ; 
She caught a cold, poor thing ! and died, 
And I—am just as fat without her! 
Never sig when you can sing, 
But laugh, like me, at everything ! 


v. 
For tears are vastly pretty things, 


But make one very thin and taper ; 
And sighs are music’s sweetest strings, 

But sound most beautiful—on paper ! 
“Thought” is the Sage’s brightest star, 

Her — alone are worth his finding ; 
But as 1’m not particular, 

Please God! Pll keep on “ never minding.” 
Never sig! when you can sing, 
But laugh, like me, at everything! 

v1. 


Oh! in this troubled world of ours, 

A laughter-mine’s a Poe treasure ; 
And separating thorns from flowers, 

Is half a pain and half a pleasure : 
And why be grave ins of gay ? 

Wh 1 a-thirst while folks are quaffing ?— 
Oh! trust me, whatsoe’er they say, 

There’s nothing half so good as laughing ! 
Never sigh when you can sing: 
But laugh, like me, at everything ! 





FROM THE GERMAN OF LENAU. 
Gras that ancient — grass has grown ; 
Myself, I scarce recall my own transgression ; 
Yet, when at twilight hour, | stray alone, 
At times I feel as I could make confession. 
But turning from the Past, as all unknown, 

I harbor in the Present! Such oppression 
Of futile sad remorse by me be flown! 

Why summon bootless woes to Memory’s session ? 
be Death, that scythesman stern, thy frame destroy 
e 

He'll < the grass, too, which thine actions covers, 
And that forgotten deed shall cling about thee! 
Back to the Fast! Not vainly Care employeth 

Laborand pain to pierce where Darkness hovers ; 
wi it cannot die without thee! 

THE LEADER. 
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BY FAYETTE ROBINSON, 
WARD the end of November, in the 
1831, one of those rade sle' 


of 
on 


ighs, met 
in winter on all the roads of Sweden, his arm from 
i the shores of the Gulf | his 


_ For several hours the pale win- 
ter sun had been like a a 
beneath the horizon. ‘The skies, however, 
had that transparent clearness which is one 
of the charms of the nights of the north. 
salcock of eat ae its a 
netw and -glittered again on 
snow which covered'thé surface of the earth, 
The wind was calm: space was silent.’ No- 
thing was heard but the sounds of the hoofs 
of two horses attached to a light vehicle, and 
occasionally the voice of the ‘Swedish postil- 
lion, who from time to time urged them on 
by a word of affectionate reproach, or a Joy 
ous eulogium. A traveler sat in the sleigh, 
wrapped up in heavy furs, and from time to 
time cast aside the folds of the cloak which 
covered him, to take a thoughtful glance 
around him. A stranger in Sweden, he was 
traveling through it, and during the’ last 
month —_ experienced a multi be — 
tions, ether unéxpected, and. w 
seemed 4 ecaa as he drew near the north. 
After haying crossed the southern provinces 
of that kingdom bounded by the Baltic, 
and those on the vast silver of Lake 
Milar, seen Stockholm in all its pride, Up- 
sal, the city of the ancient . and 
bel, the active and industrious, he found him- 
self amid a region entirely silent, inanimate, 
and’ in a snowy pall. Soon he pen- 
etrated the bosom of a long pine forest, the 
shafts of which seemed, as it were, giants 
wrapped in cloaks of white. Now he ascend- 
ed steep hills, then rapidly hurried to the 
Gulf, the shores of which the waves had made 
to look like point-lace, and looked up at the 
immense rocks on which the waters broke. 
Ev here the same silence existed. Far 
in the distance a light was seen to shine, either 
the glitter of a w °s fire, or the midnight 
kindled by some invalid. This light, 
fixed like 4 point in was but another 
evidence of the isolation of man in these re- 


ons. 
. In this inanimateness of nature, in this sad 
uniformity of plains of snow, in this desert of 
fields and w such sadness, such distress 
was evident, that the heart of the traveler, 
who however was young and brave, was 
filled ‘with a kind of mysterious fear. Be- 
fore him, among all the other stars, shone 
that of the pole, that faithful light which is 
mer brn ed like a and in the sea- 
sons of storm, smiles on the pilgrim who has 
fone astray, and guides the navigator’s steps. 

e stranger, for a few instants, kept hi 
eyes fixed on this benevolent light, as if to 
find some relief to the impressions he had 

8. & T. M.—23 





hip, as if to show how impatient he 
was to reach his aoe The ani- 
mals, thus excited, set forth at a long gallop 
across that portion of the Gulf where t 
e of the fishermen had to a d 


mage, it was evi- 
‘ servant ad- 
vanced to meet him, with a lantern in his 
hand, and led him through a long corridor, 
introducing him into .a room where a man 
with gray hair sat in an arm-chair. 
- be ave said the traveler, rushing 


taking the 
young one by the hand; led him to a table 
on which two lights weré burning, looked at 
him with isance, and-said, “It is in- 
deed yourself—it is the likeness of my poor 
brother : the same eyes, the same d and 
resolute air. You look as he did thirty years 
ago, ‘when he was about to cast hi i 
the da of war; when, unfortunately, he 
em me for the last time.” 

‘“‘ My dear unele,” said Ireneus, ‘ instead of 
the brother you have lost, a son comes to you. 
In my early youth, my mother taught me to 
love you. That duty t shall be glad to dis- 
rs) n 


“The very sound of his voice !” continued 
the grec iiph y "aes “yr at him ;. “the 
! No could 
Mero apap em rtrait. May you, 
however, have a far different destiny. Fa- 
tality weighs on the family of Vermondans. 
May you, the only vi offshoot of that 
old race of soldiers, already stricken by mis- 
fortune, already an exile from your country, 
never learn, as your father and Ff did, how 
bitter.is the bread of the t—how dif- 
ficult it is to goup and down t 
staircase. But whatdo I say? You are in 
another father’s house. You come to it like 
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a sted child, and you meet with 
another room, he id “* ba, Alete, come to 
Gigs of thece was ee aed cation eth blo 


“ What pretty ear-rings!” said she; “what 

a charming ring ! See that little blue eross, 
pee i 3. . Such 
only in Paris. Come look at 


j are made 
them, Ebba !” ‘ 

ing all this time, Ebba stood aside mo- 
tionless and silent. ed the 


“Is not this pretty?” said Alete. “We 
must divide them ; and as I have a lover who 
point of honor to give me as 
Here dace as my whim dictates and 
his © will permit, I wish you to take the 
larger part.” 

“No,” said Ebba, with a voice soft as that 
of a child, “as you are about to be married 
you should have all as a wedding ape If 

will however let me keep this little cross, 


Alete, who under the mask of frivolity con- 
cealed a tender and delicate heart, sought in 
vain to overcome the modesty of her sister ; 
and finally, with much reluctance, received 

of the jewel-case. 

“ Now, young ladies,” said their father, who 

been an observer of this contest of gene- 
rosity, ‘remember that your cousin has made 
a boy perimo See if his room is in order 
and if supper is réady; for when one has 
passed the whole day in crossing our snow- 
plains, some comfort 1s required.” 

“They are and affectionate children,” 
continued the father, when they had gone out. 
“The eldest is a gipsy who delights me with 
her gayety; the youngest often moves me 
even to tears. Her motherdied in giving birth 
to her. The poor girl seems:constantly under 
the influence of the misfortune which presided 


over her birth. 
“None of the things in which girls of her 
or excite her. Her silent 


age delight, 

and Se ife, seeras one long act of resi, 
nation. She finda interest in story and books 
alone. She has learned three or four lan- 
enages and read all the books either here or 
at parsonage. When, however, she is in 
society, one would fancy her a very ignorant 








this world, indifferent 
mitting without effort to its sorrows. . I have 
sinile, but I have never heard 
her complain. Delicate and weak, the pale- 

of face, the languor of her apecer. 
ance, betray a physical suffering she herself 


“As soon as she perceives that I remark 
any indisposition in her, her countenance be- 
comes 


fod wither f 
are gilded with a sweet smile, as if she begged 
had inspired 
me 


with. 
“ Forgi es Rent Sawyer Hide nawere” 
pulous ing.on you of my paternal ego- 
tism,, I. should first have ek after ao 
and your hopes whick were.crushed so soon. 
Ebba, however,.is ever a cause of anxiety to 
me.” ; 

Ireneus replied to this confidence by cor- 
dially clasping his hand. Just at that moment 
it was announced that the table was served. 

“ Come,” said the old man, “you will not 
find here the gastronomical niceties of Paris. 
Like plain country people, we live on the 

roduce of. the soil. A good bottle of old 
coer however, has some merit, and varieties 
of game are found in our forests, for which 
the gourmets of Paris would willingly ex- 
change their hares and idges.” 
tga ant between. hi “We eam and 

is yout. appetite, shaspene the jour- 
pr had ~ e, delighted the aan As 
he ate.large slices of the haunch of a rein- 
deer, and drank cup after cup of a. sayory 
beer, prepared af gy mg care by Alete, 
he contrived to look.at the young girls on 
each side of him. 

The. eldest, always in motion, waited on 
her cousin and her father, went to the kitch- 
en, sat in at the table, and when she 
laughed disclosed two rows of pexrl between 
her rose-colored lips. She was indeed a 
charming girl, round and dimpled as a child, 
fresh and gay as a bird, with every gesture 
graceful, Song she was a little espiegle and 
coquettish. er coquetry; howeyer, was 
naive and chaste, of a kind which in many 
women is but the amiable manifestation 0i 
a sentiment of benevolence, and an innocent 
desire to be agreeable. 

' Treneus pleasure in looking at her, 
and as she immediately acquired self-posses- 
sion, she conferred the same privilege on 
others. She already jested with him as if 
he had been an old friend, and he felt him- 
self as unconstrained as if he had his 
whole life with her. When, however, he 
looked at Ebba, it was with e emotion. 
Nothing in his whole life had eyer touched 
him so. The countenance of. the B riag girl 
had a cold marble whiteness, making it as- 
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with fear and trembling to a world in which 
they antici only an ephemeral existence 
and cruel deception. Their sadness is reflect- 
ed on those who approach them. There isas 
it were @ fatal circle around ‘them, in which 
all feel. themselves seized with. indescribable 


choly sympathy. When after supper he bade 
adieu to his uncle and cousins, when he was 
alone in his room, he smiled when he remem- 
bered the amiable gayety of Alete, but became 
sad and pensive when he recalled the dreamy 
look of her young sister, the sad melancholy 
glance which shone over her face like the 
twilight of an autumn day. 

Ireneus was not however one of those senti- 
mental. beings belonging to the Byronic or 
German school. His mind was rather ener- 

tic than tender ; it was rather ardent than 

iring. The son of a brave coun 

gentleman who had devoted fortune and life 
to the cause of legitimacy, and after having 
followed the princes in their various emigra- 
tions, had died for them in the wilderness of 
la Vendée, Ireneus had been the inheritor 
of that obstinate will which never deviates 
from the end it proposes to itself, and of a 
chivalric worship of the family, which 
to him seemed by a law diyine to be invested 
with the op ey ae right to govern 
France. Of the large fortune which former- 
ly bel to his family, the revolution had 
left him but a dilapidated castle, a few fields 
and forests, the revenue of which scarcely 
sufficed to support his mother in comfort. 

_ The condition of his fortune did not permit 
him to lead an idle life. His birth made 
his profession certain. He entered Saint- 
Cyr, and left it with the best possible recom- 
mendations, He could also appeal to the tra- 
ditions of his father’s services. Through the 
union of these two claims he was so rapidly 
advanced that at twenty-eight he was already 





Captain of tho Lanwers of the Guard, with an 
honorable name,, a handsome. 


in mee and that i 

herént in the class to which he belonged, and 
which to us is known as the aristocracy, the 
y man might without presumption 
anti a brilliant e. His mother amid 
red om ‘of her penriadinl nd npr 

with pride 
dreams sae hie the husband of a rich hel 


opes 
lation to that child in whom all her hopes 
were centered ! 

His mother was lost in this study and ob- 
servation of castles in the air, when the revo- 
lutions of July burst forth like a thunderbolt, 
and at one w- overturned all her aerial 


Ireneus was at Paris when this terrible 
merger the result of vei sae ae ree 
ing of a monarchy, wi crushing 
a Scene, He feabtwith the ardor inspired 
at once by his love of legitimacy and his in- 
nate horror of the rev dag. On the 
first day he had the honor of resisting with 
his company a numerous body of insurgents, 
and succeeded in protecting the post which 
had been confided to him. -On the second 
day, after a d te contest, the danger of 
which served only to magnify his he 
fell from. his horse with a ball through his 
chest. His soldiers who were devoted to him 
bore him to. a house. where he was kindly 
treated. A few. hours after, a General who 
had. seen him. in the battle, sent him the 
brevet of Major. \ It was an empty honor, for 
the hand which signed this promotion soon 
procs: et all human grandeur and all com- 


mand, 

The wound of Ireneus’ was severe. The 
kind attentions however which surrounded, 
protected him from danger of death. As 
soon as he was beginning to grow well, he 
went to his mother’s house, where his cure 
was completed. * There he heard of the new 
exile of those for whom his father had shed 
his blood and of the establishment of the new 
monarchy. Many of his friends were soon 
induced to connect themselves with the new 
monarchy which retained them in service, and 
even conferred especial compliments on them, 
and they: wrote to induee him to follow their 


example. Such a thought never entered his 
mind. Without partaking of the ted 
hatred of many of the Legitimists the 


new monarchy, he had stated. that he would 
never serve it. He was not a man to violate 
a promise. But he was subject to the dan- 
ger of inactivity, the test torment of 
active and strong minds. As an ambitious 
man examines with great uneasiness the path 
which leads him to power, as the tor 
contemplates the capricious whims of fortune, 
as the young officer waiting orders looks in- 
every direction for action, did Ireneus. More 
than once he resolved to join his fortunes 
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weigh on hi 


consequence he has 


undergone, the constant desires he a 
e, 


selves before him, all that forcibly attracts 
the attention, all-that occupies the mind in a 
new land, material cares, unexpected. inci- 
dents, the rises of travel, and yet more 
the magical ind uence of nature, are required 
to restore tone to the sick soul. 

Ireneus had really experienced the effect 
of this moral remedy. In his journey across 
Germany and the North, he not recovered 
his early impetus, his natural ardor, but he 
at least felt himself master of himself. He 
reached his uncle’s house in the happiest pos- 
sible disposition of mind. 

‘When he arose on the next day, he took 
oceasion to remark the delicate precaution 
taken to render his sojourn pleasant as pos- 
sible. The furniture of maple or birch was 
plain, but wonderfully neat; the bed linen 
‘was of snowy whiteness and purity, and per- 
fumed by aromatic plants with which in the 
drawers it had been strewed. Hereand there 
were a few choice engravings, and on the 
floor was @ woven by his two cousins. 

At the very dawn of day a servant came to 
open the earthen stove, which stood on the 


Hi 


cei 


‘seen, the tall clock spire of 
in ‘the distance the chimneys 
ing to M. de® Vermon- 


ee 


ee however, might see 
sent beautiful landscapes, when 
forth the field-flowers, made 

the forests lifeful, and.gilded the water. 
us went to his uncle’s room. He 
old man rested in an arm chair, 
legs crossed and a long pipe in his 


M. de Vermondans was not one of those 
persons who willingly distress themselves 
about what the poets call the miseries of hu- 
man life. He took things as they came, and 


: enjoyed prosperity without imagining future 
troubles. 


While young, he had: fought with his bro- 
thers. the battles of legiti Like his 


.| brother, he entertained a mortal hatred 


for revolution: rabble: © gradually, like 
many others, he had begun to sensi on the 
matter, and become so tolerant that his doc- 
trines reached the point almost of careless- 
ness. Just as.her nephew came in, he was 
reflecting and quasi confirmed in the wisdom 
of his principles. “ Yes,” said he, as if he 
continued a conversation already begun, “ yes, 
a ger Pe neg as you are 
to a stormy revolution. ft my father’s 
house, I abandoned my patrimony to accom- 

y our princes into exile. I haye fought 
‘or them, in their holy cause I received a 
sabre cut.on the arm, which every now and 
then, by a very disagreeable sensation, recalls 
my youthful patriotism to me. Soon, how- 
ever, the idle pretensions of my comrades, 
the disputes of our chiefs, repressed my ardor. 
I left one of the cohorts in which reason was 
treated as treachery, and where boasting 
alone was listened to with complacency. 
There firmness and complaisance were para- 
lyzed now by erroneous movements and next 
by contradictory orders. A faithful servant 
contrived to save a portion of my estate, and 
at the peril of his own life b t me twenty 
thousand francs in gold.“ With this sum I 
came to Sweden, knowing that. here every- 





thing was cheap, and determined to buy a 
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opportunity. of serving te. some 
Hs selpogeiea 


which I had never yet entirely 


enough it is true, but one day conversation 
having been directed to these matters, Guld- 
berg, who knew even less than I did, a 
delighted with my explanations, and me 
to aid him in his projected enterprise. With- 
out reflecting more than he did when he made 
the offer, Iconsented. I came hither with him; 
I superintended the construction and the first 
labor of the furnace you.see glowing there. 
I was not unlike the i t teacher who 
studies in the morning the lesson he teaches 
in the afternoon. I made more than one 
unfortunate experiment. I committed more 
than one error, but at last I got our establish- 
ment under way. Guldberg had suffered pa- 
tiently, and never complained of the mis- 
takes I had made, and now appeared most 
grateful for my success. He very r generously 
offered me a share of the profits of an enter- 
prise which from the very commencement 
promised the most favorable results. From 
this time commences a series of derogations I 
now look on as so many wise resolutions,. but 
which many would gpl aged if 9 sawed 
sy. Here I am, a French noble, with I w 
not how many illustrious quarters, compro- 
mising my escutcheon in an industrial occu- 
tion. This was the first derogation. Guld- 
rg had an only daughter, very interesting, 
who pleased me. She had the kindness 
to show that I was not di ble; she how- 
ever had not a drop of noble blood, not even 
a single quartering. I married her, much to 
ad ather’s discontent. That was my second 
erogation. This woman during her life was 
the very im ation of virtue, but was a 
t, and asked me as a favor that if 
our children were female, they might be edu- 
cated in her faith. My two daughters be- 
lieve ag their mother did. That is the third 


“An honest young feliow has courted the 
eldest of these girls. He is the son of a priest, 
and will go into orders himself if ho does not 
become professor of a college. I saw my dear 
Alete had confidence in him. I consented that 
she should marry a plebeian and a heretic. 
In this was comprised the fourth and. fifth 

io. I suffered the revolutionary cri- 


sis of France to pass without exciting me: I 


‘| the amiable 





have learned through the 
dear country, the most in in th 
has successively adulated and cursed 


tyranny of Robespiere, the gallan- 
‘Comeabnan Exapize ond the 


lution. 
“ When the lilies replaced the tricolor; and 
people of Paris cast themselves 
before the troops of the white-horse of Mon- 
sieur, with the same enthusiasm they had a 
few years before manifested at the appear- 
ance of the proud charger of the conqueror of 
Wagram and Jena, | remained here and 
never. ¢ my colors: I never cried 
‘down with a varmane Ogre: Smoking ny 
pipe in watched my furnace, smiled 
om aap eieiaeas berks harvests, in the sun- 
light of Sweden, which would be so delight- 
ful if it were a little less rare. This was an- 
other and a terrible tion. 
“Gradually, howeyer, dear Ireneus, I built 
uP a faith to suit myself, found, I think, in 
the works of no philosopher (I read but little), 
but which yet. seems to me a very good rule 
of conduct, inasmuch as it leaves. the con- 
science at ease and makes me as happy as 
any one can bein this valley of tears. I 
therefore think, dear Ireneus, that in our be- 
nevolence we make monsters of certain ideas 
which we imbibe when we are children, and 
to which, without examination, we always 
submit ourselves. I think that without. vio- 
lating any true principle of morality, without 
ceasing to be, in any respect, a moral man, 
we may break some links of that network of 
traditions spun for us by our teachers at so 
much an hour, and which throws a hood over 
us as it is thrown over a falcon,,to keep it 
from flying in the infinitude of ne re- 
spect every sincere belief, even that which I 
look on as a prejudice, and I insist that my 
own be aapponse® As a conclusion of my 
profession of faith, I am willing to admit that 
even a republican convinced of the justness 
of his opinions appears as reasonable to me 
as a monarchist, and that a quaker or Calvin- 
ist is as near heaven as the devout Catholic. 
“When my mind lifts itself up toward God, 
imagine him the representative and origi- 
nater of all good, and I am convinced that the 
surest way to approach him, to merit his fa- 
vor and win his blessing, is, in the circle in 
which we are, whether or small, to-do 
as much good as ible, I say, that the 
workin; who toils for a short.time to as- 
sist his invalid neighbor, acquires more merit 
than the rich man, who with an icy hand 
casts his coin into the lap of the indigent.. T 
have the audacity to think that.a king, who 
in the splendor of his court, is. for of 
the suffering of his le ; that a noble, who 
phenome bine : the enjoyments of his 
ortune, forgetful misery ishing at 
his castle gate, are A atom inals ; and that 
God will punish their misdeeds, either on 
them, or, as the Bible-says, ‘on their chil- 
o— even until the fourth and fifth genera- 
on. 1? ; 
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ye listened in silénce to this) This conversation between the uncle and 
Os RR AS al ene pn gh eke 
Ry . ‘The 30'S v ra t 
eg ate at of be of ward the dott of the house. 7 


nobles in to merit g¢ from the 
: in the opinion of my father, 

with the daughter of — 

seemed a di tion, ive him. 


Remember that he Gea at an epoc’ 
and convulsion in which every noble defend- 
ed, with the greatest possible ardor, the pre- 
rogatives of his‘rank, which he saw were at- 
tacked by the maddest = rem and were in 
dan, of being lost. Since then we have 

e much progress. The barriers which 
formerly divided society into two classes have 
tesa orm Ao cdl gee. ge thong 
every one to carve his own way, and the peo- 


ple icipate in governments, and in the 
Pol coun 


e majority of the ministérs of the Res- | tress 


toration were chosen from among the peo- 
ple. In relation to this, I admit all the rea- 
sonings of woh pn hers of the eighteenth 
ceritury, and of the liberals of our own times. 
In them by ae som of eaioey The 
nce, & eare not for ° 
raalities of mind, poll ote seem to 
me signs of distinction marked by the finger 
of who is wiser far than D’Hozier.* I 
cannot, however, forget that this race of 


> cat thirty years 
de = on in — at 
and the power rance. 
foroed With pin ti ese with what inces- 
gnity this race, though stripped: of 


its ancient power, was attacked. I have often | of 


said that in se the foundations of the 
aristocratic aioe, that in crushing the le- 
of the nobles, an attack was made 
on the legitimacy of monarchy. The revolu- 
tion’ just over has but too well justified my 
apprehensions. This revolution which by a 
ies of criminal -conversion, sélects one of 
e old royal ‘blood to occupy the throne of 
the exile, ‘which selects the one nearest the 
throne, is but the first of a series of 
convulsions in which will be engulfed, by 
ambition and pride, the wisdom and experi- 
‘ence of the past.” 
“8A —es of great repute in France, twenty 
years since. 


of strife | to 


“That is beyond doubt my future son-in- 
law,” said M. de Vermondans, “another philo- 
sopher, who, like’ , does not in every 
respect agree with you. He is, however, a 
good fellow, who under a by no means aristo- 
‘eratic exterior conceals the noblest qualities.” 

When she heard the sleigh, Alete ran to 
the door sill; and ‘Ebba followed him. At 
the of the two sisters, like a rose 
and a ft y, sare ne man hastened to divest 
hims*lf of the thick Few hich enwrapped him, 
sprang from the sleigh, and hastened to his 
betrothed.“ He had not, however, remem- 
bered the caprice of Alete, who, instead of 
giving him her hand as usual, looked sternly 
at him, and said: 

“Sir, you are incorrigible. How comes 
that waistcoat to be buttoned wrong? and 
why has that cravat wings, like those of a 
crow? war does your shirt-collar come up 

Is this the fruit of the lessons 
on the toilette, which I have so often given 
you? Did I not also order you to attend to 

our ‘hair; and not’ let it fall on your shoul- 
er, like two bundles of flax, in disorder? 
You do not know that we have here a cousin 
from Paris, who will take you for a Goth, or 
ae Lord knows what.” anaes 
e young man, stu at this re- 
eeptiid looked rem mochsaaeally with his 
hand on his waistcoat and his cravat, and 
did not dare to approach his rigorous mis- 


“ Alete, Alete,” said Ebba, with a voice of 
supplication, “how can you be so cruel !” 
Alete, satisfied beyond doubt by the re- 
spectful submission with which her reproaches 
had been received, sprang to the seek of her 


The | betrothed, and said, 


“But [love my dear Eric truly. IfIsome- 
times play the magnificent with him, it is to 
make him think that he has himself, in a no- 
ble epistle, called me his soverei Is not 
this so, Eric” added she, leaning toward 
him like a child. “Do you not weary 
of g: little wickednesses? At present, you 
see, 1 use the remnant of my liberty: when 
we are married, however, I shall be a model 
obedience.” 

The face of Eric had already become 
lighted and he kissed with pleasure the 
little heal: placed in his. 

Alete seemed to fear nothing so much as 
these sentimental manifestations, and took 
him into the room where the unele and 
nephew had their political contest, and paus- 
ing before Treneus, seid, 

“Cousin, permit me to introduce to you 
M. Eric Guldberg, Doctor of the University 
of U and a learned Grecian, who never 
in his life read a single line of the Journal 
des Modes, and cannot conceive of the differ- 
ence between a and bad tailor ; who 





would not know how to hold a fan, or to per- 
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to your cousin.” 

LJ le z . t di tion, a fi * t r 
ver the face of the young ‘doc- 
of the hand, ‘and an affection- 


th Tech to take ch of the prepara- 
to the en e cha ara: 
tions for dinner. “Is not that an odd 


never does things, however, like other people. 
Be seated, dear Eric, though, and tell me 
why we have not seen you for three days. 
We had n to be un about you, and 
Alete often looked toward the window. Had 
you not come to-day, I should have sent to 
ask the reason.” 

“ My father has been a little unwell,” re- 
lied Eric, as he placed his hands, made red 
y the cold, near the stove. “I had to re- 

main to assist him in some of his duties, and 
toamuse him by reading tohim. This morn- 
ing, as I learned that Monsiewr— Mon- 
sieur—” 

“Say at once your cousin,” said [reneus, 


“That my cousin,” resumed the timid 
Eric, with more confidence, “had arrived, I 
was unwilling to remain longer away, and 
my father was kind enough not to wish to 
retain me.” 

As the Upsal student pronounced these few 
simple s, Ireneus ved him, and dis- 
covered in his face such an expression of 
kindness, and in his clear blue eyes such in- 
bs, that he felt a real sympathy for 

m. 

“T thank you,” said he, “for thinking of 
the’ before you knew me. I hope that when 
we shall be acquainted you will grant me a 
haa) of the love you have conferred on my 

ily. Iam already disposed to love you as 
Seah eried Eri d gla 

“Ah!” cri ic, springin an ne- 
ing at [reneus with me execs ide of radiant 
joy, “how happy [ am at what you say! I 
was afraid, I confess, that I might find in 
you one of those careless men of the world, 
as we hear most of the Parisians are. I see, 
however, you are a worthy nephew of him I 

soon call uncle.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Alete, who from the 
door had, with a —— smile on her face, 
heard this amicable exchange of sentiments, 
“will you be pleased to come to dinner ” 

“Have they any caviar ” asked M. de Ver- 
mondans. 

“Certainly, and as good as possible.” 

site we a ae this wep ate end 

ete specimen of the gastronomical re’ 
dient Of our out-kitchen.” 

“Yon must know, [reneus,” said he, as he 
led his nephew to a little table placed in the 
corner of the dining-room, “that we do not 


tro-|as a secondary 
duction of her husband and lover? She | pre 





commence our meal as the rest of the world 


which you assign the first rank, appears onl 
i y ait, after many online 
rations.” 


his was done, to the + amusement of 
Ireneus, who really w have taken for the 


dinner itself ie ros to it. 

When thi sat down, Alete undertook 
to:put him gh a course of national gas- 
tronomy. 

“ What-do you think,” asked she, “of the 
fish te which my father has just helped 

ou?” 
” “They are very good,” replied Ireneus, 
“and resemble smelts.” 

“ What do you mean by smelts? They are 
doubtless some tasteless product of 
warm rivers. Know, Monsieur, that dice 
are stroemlings, the finest and most delicate 
fish in the icy waters of the north. This 
other fish, which glows like a piece of gold in 
its porcelain plate, you would find it t 
to call by the correct name. It is a salmon, 
caught bya skillful hand, and smoked with 
particular care. Near you is the tongue of a 


reindeer, by a Laplander, unrivaled 
in this wd 20 Foie bed wach et looks 
rove at you with open eyes, th it died 
two days ago, you might fancy a -door 
fowl, fattened up by the cook, Not so: it. is 
the briar-cock, the honor of our forests. 
The two fowls in that dish are not a pair of 
pullets, but succulent . I will 
not mention that haunch of sanglier, which, 
however, is worthy of a royal table; nor of 
those vegetables, which — say are no- 
where as finely flavored as they are in our 
loved Sweden ; nor of those berries, ered 
last fall on the sides of our hills. y some 
attention, however, to that bread which you 
break so carelesely with your fingers. It is 
not coarse and heavy, like that of other coan- 
tries. It is our kn delicate and 
light as a sheet of paper, and white as the 
flour.” 
“Have you done?’ said M. de Vermon- 
dans; “and can you not, as an 


ment to so many exquisite things, bring us 


bottle of claret 
“Wrong again,” said Alete; “as if this 
beer, pre from the best barley, the most 
Baltic, amber 


perfumed hops, yellow as the 
and pure fers a5 beget was not more valu- 
able than the coarse red fluid you send to 
such a distance for.” 

“T agree with you,” said Ireneus, who in 
his turn wished to ry tughewed 4 girl. 
“Tt seems to me, that when seated in of 
the riches of the north, it would be a pro- 
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“ Two 
e are n 


poser -girl,” said Alete. 

ly matched, and I will go for the claret.” 
It was wrong for Alete to leave just then, 

for the conversation, which hitherto had been 


clear and brilliant as our polar star, above 
the clouds which now surround it. It would 
subsist in all its power, if it were exercised by 
men who rehended the holy duties it 
i on them. Everything connected 
A ne es law, with this ome im- 
i government, w t ex- 
ins, if Ba ps es of the € social family 
would contemplate from a just point of view 
his own condition, and carry out the conse- 
quences in a Christian-like manner. 
' “Charity, that is to say love and compassion, 
the two expressions in which are summed up 
all the joys and miseries of human life, are 
two virtues, ennobling and consoling man. 
Let the rich man be charitable to the servant 
he has subjected to his will, toward the poor 
man who of him. Let him say every 
day, as he awakes, oa arn oy as he pre- 
himself for repose, that the more power- 
Ril he has been made by Providence, the 
greater is the obligation he is under to aid 
and ¢ those around him.. In his turn, 
let the poor man be charitable to the rich; 
let him know that no rock of marble, no gild- 
ed platform can rescue the prince from mor- 
tal anxiety, and that human grief is found 
beneath the imperial a as well as wrap- 
ped in rags, and that often the noble, sur- 
rounded by riches and at the festal board, is 
forced to envy the humble hut and obscure 
repose of the coal-burner. 

“If ever,” pursued Eric, with an accent of 
enthusiasm, “I shall be called to expound the 
word of God, this especially shall be the text 
of my sermons: Charity! Charity! By chari- 





action of a lady who at certain 

the saloon to visit the garret. 
consists not so much in material 

ifts of the heart ; and wourg 

e as he may be, may perform 

of charity. To. pay correct 

man who has been calumni- 

in a mind overpowered 

i tortured by doubt; to 
e by. kind. words a soul mistaken and 

i errors; each of these isa chari- 
- To be mild and kind to all who a; 
you, to be ind t to. those blin y the 
glitter of prosperity, to be kind and affection- 
ate even when an effort is required to be so, 
to open a sympathizing heart to all complain- 
ings, to al mes, eben tee errors, is 

e way to gain daily the choicest opportuni- 
ties of gearity. To be charitable is to be 

. One of your illustrious writers, Ber- 
nardin.de Saint Pierre, said, ‘ Were every one 
to re; his own house, order would be the 
law of nature.’ We may also say, were each 
one to do good, univ happiness would be 
certain.” 

“ Dear, dear Eric,” said Alete, clasping his 
hand. Then as if she re hed herself for 
this emotion, she suddenly withdrew it and 
said, “You need not get into the pulpit to 
preach a very edifying sermon. You treat 
us already as your future parishioners, and 
honor my cousin in the same manner. Since 
you have will you not complete his 


education as beautiful France, the wit 
and learning of which is so much extolled, 
exhibits a haughty disdain of the science of 


other lands. I am sure my cousin knows 
very little of the hi of Sweden,—that 

ificent chronicle which in its royal gen- 
ealogies, dates from the deluge. You can 
teach him, _ My learned sister Ebba will also 
teach him Swedish, the most beautiful and 
harmonious tongue in the world, and cer- 
tainly the oldest, since savans have proven 
that Adam and Eve spoke it in se. 
also wish to do my duty, and will guide my 
cousin in the study of natural history ot 
grouse and briar-cock, and the aromatic 
plants which grow on our hillsides.” 

“ You jest,” said Ireneus, “but I seriously 
adopt our proposition.” 

¢ ! bah!” cried M. de Vermondans. 
“He would be a pretty Captain of Lancers 
if he were to subject bamself to pedagogues, 
like a school-boy, and study themes and ver- 
sions like a college lad.” 

“Excuse me, my dear uncle, the most un- 
leasant thing in the world to me is to be 
idle. Since circumstances condemn me to in- 
pee I would, if possible, employ my time 
usefully. I shall be v grateful to Eric and 
my cousins, if the wil give me the instruc- 
. I nn 80 much is all be delighted » 
study t laws weden, a language spok- 
en by persons I love better than any in the 
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ed to make a new world, to give occupa- 
tion to the lofty fancies of naturalists and 


ysical phi hers, who seem to me to/| rep 
ighed oa examined this thoroughly. 


! bah! Mademoiselle the phi 
her,” said M. de Vermondans, as saw 
Ebba smile, “I am not ignorant that just 
now I talk very much like a heretic. You 
have delighted in reading a multitude of 
books. I excuse you, however, because you 
never boast of your acquisitions. 

“You do not belong to those blue-stock- 
ings, and I have met many such, who, as 
soon as you approach them, throw at yo 
head the name of a like a bomb-shell, 
and exhibit the wealth of their arsenal by 
firing a philosophical cannon, or algebraic 
chain shot, 


0 

“ May God almighty keep me from those 
women who forget in this manner the natu- 
ral graces of their sex. Let him protect me 
from those Laureates who can see no natural 
phenomenon without crying out with stupid 
satisfaction, ‘I know the reason.’ 

“Imagine how delighted I should be, if 
when enjoying the delicious luxury of sunset, 
some bachelor of arts should say— 

“Monsieur, will you suffer me to explain 
how various clouds assume the colors which 
so vividly impress you, and with what rapidity 
light comes to the eye 

‘ For heaven's sake let me enjoy in peace all 
the gifts of Providence, admire its works in 
the innocence of my heart, and pao. 
what etrieal God has re 
the form of the globe, and to what pallet, to 
use the painter's phrase, he has 
colors.” 

“ There you express a pious and respectable 
sentiment, which, however, permit me to say, 
cannot be i without some qualifica- 


tion. We must not forget that the greatest 
gift with which God has endowed man is in- 
telligence, an¢ that one of our first duties is 


‘flan in lve, lighta ‘of theis venaco. 


his | and th 





to. attempt. to develop that intelligence b 

seannal Same faculty and all the means of 

engteaton. sath ¥ ich he has endowed us.” 
“ Good. ‘ou 

nahin pommel 

Tobias, you had an 


a | from fabulous Prometheus, who sought.to 


snatch fire from heaven, to the Philosophers 
of the ei th century, who extin 
ve to 


me that what you call human reason has in. 
any manner purified or ennobled the moral 
sentiment, and I will bow myself before your 
logicians and rhetoricians. To what direc- 
tion soever I turn I see only vain puerilitics, 
useless labor, doubtful h presump- 
tion and falsehood. I admit that you may 
count amid the multitude of books lumbering 
the shelves of your libraries many innocent 
and instructive works. Those books, how- 


t| ever, prove your impotence. 


“ Act as you please, and you will never be 
able to develop equally the various mental 
powers. To expand one it is necessary to 

ress the others. By giving your reason 
the rude aliment of scholastic argument, you 
negleet your imagination. By finminaiog 
your mind you overshadow your heart. You 
congratulate yourself at the discovery of a 
puabiens, the solution of which you have lon 
aa for. Scientific journals become filled 
with numevous dissertations about it, aca- 
demies decree crowns and medals to the au- 
thor of the precious discovery,. No one re- 
members, that each of these solutions breaks 
one of the wonderful chains of charmin 
symbols, of naive ideas which once anim 
and vivified the people. That it strips it of 

, of the emotions of the heart, and the 
elightful and fairy-like creations of the im- 
agination. 

“The ancients were not so learned as we, 
yet they were wiser. They did not explain 
the chepeeten, of nature, but aes 44 with 
a graceful and im imagery. rain- 
bow, reduced in our oiee mn meré con- 
formation of matter, was the scarf of Iris; 
the light-footed hours preceded the car of 
night, and the rosy-fingered Aurora opened 
the horizon to permit the car of Jove to pats. 
When the thunder rolled, Jupiter spoke to 
attentive mortals. When volcanic mountains 
trembled, the old Titans sought to throw off 
the mass of rocks which weighed on them as 
- eternal punishment of rama, ‘e mid- 

e et more naive an tical, peopled 
the of, felds, woods, and walla’ with a crowd 
of mysterious beings who spoke to the senses 
t, and awakened in the human 
sont a mild sentiment of faith or healthful 
jear. 
“ Now, thanks to your haughty reason, we 
have banished, like ante fancies al these cre- 
ations of our forefathers. Now we know that 
the air has no other voice than that of the 
wind and tempest ; that the wood has no ani- 
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‘* Yes, father,” said Ebba ; who had listened 
with eager sympathy to the long dissertation 
of the old man, while Erie and Ireneus listen- 
ed modestly to all he had said. — 

“When you give me a lesson in Swedish,” 
said Ireneus, “will you be kind enough to add 
to it some of those histories, which, I assure 

interest me in no small de » 

“If you wish it,” said Ebba, “I will.” 
Whenever she spoke she seemed with diffi- 
culty to surmount her timidity. 

“Well, my dear nephew,” said M. de Ver- 
mondans, with Eric on one side, Ebba on the 
other, and the practical knowledge of Alete, 
“it —_ ~ 9 can mney eee 

tably; for my own can only 

Sndledt Win‘inle the taysteciae of bons-hent 

ing, aad the chase of the stag and reindeer. 

It is so rude that I shall not be able to 4 
up with you. Among my le, however, 

5 Fare Neda sa oid 0 finds wag 

like a blood-hound, and follows it like a lion.” 

“ That will do wonderfully well, uncle ; with 
80 attractive an offer, I fear only that amid 


PART II. 

Even if Ireneus had not willingly accepted 
the plan worked out for the po maer 
of his leisure in study, the rigorous climate of 
Sweden would, in some manner, have made 
it compulsory for him todoso. To the cold 
and dry days, which, during the winter, en- 
lightened and animated the le of the 
north, succeéded storms an urricanes. 





, y p 
close around every house, like 

Chie guuld-be Asuinganiched Boma force 
‘sti i @ forest ; 

were, drowned and overwhelmed 

in movable columns of 

and irresistible 

of the desert. About 

tint, like a dying twi- 

in somber space; a ray thrown 


ired over-wearied from regions he 
ted to subdue. Nowhere does 


of | the symbolical dogma of the contests of dark- 


ness and light manifest itself in more charac- 
teristic traits than in the Scandinavian my- 
;, and nowhere does it appear physi- 
cally under a more positive i than in the 
egian = stloage ey ag de- 
v to this m ‘ i e sum- 
mer at the oe ae eon sion like an 
absolute sovereign over nature, and ceaselessly 
lights it with his. crown of fire; he ever 
watches it, like a jealous lover. If he inclines 
toward the horizon, if his burning disk dis- 
appears behind the purple mountain brows, 
he leaves for only a moment those polar re- 
ions, and leaves even then a clearness be- 
ind like the dawn. He soon reappears in 
his spotless splendor. 

In the winter, however, he yields to night, 
which, with her dark onset occupies the 
northern world. She envelops space with 
her black wings, and casts the ice and snow 
from her bosom. Sometimes, for weeks, the 
storms are so violent, that one cannot, without 
danger, venture into the fields ; and cruel ne- 
cessity alone induces the t to take the 
road, either to offer something for sale in the 
nearest market, or to gain a few shillings as 
a guide tosome adventurous traveler. Some- 
times, even the mts of this country are 
afraid to cast their nets in the river, and gulf, 
which in the greatest degree contribute to 
their subsistence. During the greater portion 
of the time, the poor le of the north, se- 
cluded in their homes a of snow, 
isolated from their neighbors, pass whole 
winters by the fireside. The men occu- 
py themselves in repairing the harness of 
their horses, in mending the iron work of 
their carriages—for in that country the homes 
of people are so far from each other, that each 
family is forced to provide for its daily wants, 
and every t is at once saddler, wagon- 
maker, and carpenter. Women are busy in 
— and spinning. In many provinces, 
especially in that in which the uncle of Ire- 
neus established himself, there was in 
existence an industry, which, during the last 
twenty years, has been much “a 
Every peasant’s house is a perfect workshop, 
for the manufacture of linen. Woofs, white 
and fine as those of Holland, and quite as good, 
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are’ there produced.’ This variety of work 
commences ‘after harvest: In the autumn 


s, &c., assemble 
; Ser dlotatt or bundle 
ieee which they before the hearth. 
t is pleasant, indeed, to see this collection of 
‘industrious women, busied in the 
of the task prescribed to them, laughing, talk- 
‘ing, without sometimes taking time even to 
listen to the young lovers whc hover around 


them.’ - 
le grandmother, the 
which 


' Often a re 
of whom were by see and 
neither weave nor spin, would bid the wild 
troop be silent, as she told one of the mad his- 
tories of old times. ‘Then, one of the work- 
women would merrily ring out the peasant 
songs, the chorus of which her oe 
wi ct scat topo oy ah 
young man wi arise, ive a pleasant 
fagnal. All chairs and beaches would at once 
be removed ; the work-shop would be changed 
into a ball-room. To supply the deficiency of 
an orchestra, one of the spectators defined the 
modulations of a dance by some old tra- 
ditionary song. Young men and women took 
each other by the hand, and formed together 
one of those country groups which are the 
elements of the chorographic art. ‘They 
then parted, making a rendezvous for the next 
day, br another hearth-side, but for similar 
amusements. All the work-women returned 
to their own houses, where they gaily retailed 
all the episodes of the evening’s events, some 
recording merely a silent glance, which met 
their own, or a furtive clasp of the hand which 
had aroused a blush. More than one happy 
acquaintance originates in one of those nortli- 
ern evenings—and more than one girl, who, 
in the autumn, ae ne as we in the 
ring wears on r @ pro- 
shised bride. Boge ot 
When the weather was good, Ebba went 
out sometimes alone, to be present at these 
re-unions. All rose to welcome her with a 
sentiment of respect and attention, for she was 
kind to the poor. 
The young people silently withdrew, and 
the matron of the house gave her the most 
leasant seat by the hearth-side. The chil- 
n, however, to whom she brought every day 
fruits and presents, leaped and danced around 
her. The old village story-tellers were also 
lad when she came, for no one questioned 
on with more kindness, or listened with 
more attention to their popular tales. Her de- 
licate tournure, her graceful form, her pale 
and melancholy look, were in striking con- 
trast with those around her. To see her mo- 
tionless and mute amid the merry girls and 
the robust young persons, would have induced 
& belief that she was one of those supernatu- 
ral beings, one of those fairy inhabitants of 
‘woods and waters—strange legends about 
whom she so mach delighted in. She enter- 
ed and retired silently, and her light feet 
seemed scarcely to touch the ground. She 





fitted away like an aerial being, leaving with 


most 
dance 


man ; “I have seen many, but never 


to whom 
beings, who come we know not whence; and 
live, we know not how, in the mountain 


every f) 


see & 
him to them, and exercise a most unbappy 
influence over him. 


all those whom she visited an indefinable im- 


ion, and arousing in some the vague 
to 


remembrance of a sw 


One evening, when she was ) 


leave, 2 woman, who had looked attentivel: 
at her, said, “Dear young lady; how feeble 
and ill she seems!” 


Yes” said a timid voice, “one might al- 
think she had joined in the lfin 


“ What is the elfin dance *” asked a yx . 
” 

“God never may;” said the one 

“ the elves are wonderful 


and woods. Probably they are the 
escendants of some race accursed of God, 


and sentenced to live on earth, deprived of 


oy and hope. They never enter towns; 
they do not associate with us ; but when they 
solitary wanderer, they seek to win 


“You sometimes have seen large circles of 
grass in the meadows trampled down. They 


are traced by the elves, as they dance in the 
summer night when the moon is shinin 


Wo to the wanderer, wo to the young iL 
who at that time passes near them. The elves 
invite them to join in the dance, and some- 
times drag them by force away. Into the 
veins of any one who comes within their cir- 
cle, a secret poison is infused, which makes 
him languish and die. 1 tell you, I fear that 
Ebba, good and charitable as she is, has been 
surprised by those accursed beings; for she 
Sad thet: pile den ieasd dou id air of those 
who suffer from philtre of the elves.” 

Sitting one morning in the room of her 
father, Ebba. was dise ing the task she 
had to herself in jest. She was 
teaching Ireneus the elements of the beauti- 
ful Swedish language, of the Islandic from 
which it a — and = has its ulterior 
origin in the old tongues of India, the cradle 
of the great Gothic races, “It is pleasant,” 
says Byron, “to learn a foreign tongue from 
the eyes and lips of a woman.” Ireneus en- 
joyed all the luxury of such a system of in- 
struction. 

Without having what is called a poetical 
nature, he was not a little under the influ- 
ence of the of his situation, of the 
beautiful girl who taught him, of her sweet 
smile, and the affectionate voice which stimu- 
lated his zeal or reproved his mistakes. Any 
accidental question, any quotation, a single 
word often would hurry the young girl's mind 
to her favorite theme, the mythology of the 


north. 

In her early youth, she had studied the 
curious dogmas of the old Scandinavians, a 
singular assemblage of terrible symbols and 
emilin g images from the flowery 
regions of the east, and of dark conceptions 

ced in the cloudy north. 

Not only did she know all the tales, but in 
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driving across ‘ 
If the sky was clear, she thought the lumi- 
nous Alfis lighted jup the horizon. 

In the pantheism of Scandinavian mytho- 
logy,‘ which, though less seductive, is less 
com ve than that’ of the Greeks, all 


that she heard assumed a mysterious exist- 7 


ence. Plants were watered by the foam 
the horse of night shakes on the earth, as he 
tosses his mane and champs his bit. 

Crows had a prophetic power. The eagle 
sailing through the air, recalled to her that 
deathless bird which sits on the boughs of 
Y il, the tree of the world. A ‘secret 
spring, hidden amid the woods, seemed to 


tianity, she united the co og of the 
middle age. night, e whistling of the 
wind, the rattling of the rain, the murmur of 
the trees, made a confused murmur in her 
ears, she fancied that she heard the bark- 
ing of dogs, the sound of horns, and the cry 
of the wild huntsman sentenced to wander 
forever from vale to vale, from mountain to 
mountain, ‘because he had violated a Sabbath 
or saints’ day. If; on some calm day, she 
looked at the — and purple surface of 
the lake, she fancied that she saw, in the 
depth of the water, the spires and roofs of 
the houses of some city which God had pun- 
ished for impiety, by burying it beneath the 
wa 


ves. 
If she stood on the banks of a rapid stream, 
at the foot of a cascade, she said that the 
sounds she heard came from Stromkarl. The 
Stromkarl has a silver harp, on’ which he 
plays wild melodies. If his favor be gained, 
y an mt, he teaches the -listener ‘his 
songs. 0, however, to the man who hears 
him for the ninth time. He cannot shake off 
the ——— charm, and becomes a vic- 


tim to his imprudent temerity. 

One evening all the ily was collected 
around the earthen stove. ic was there. 
Suddenly the sky, which in the morning had 


been dark and cloudy, was lit up as if by the 
blaze of a immense conflagration. The au- 


rora-borealis, that wonderful phenomenon of 


the north, glittered in the horizon, and gra- | de 
dually extended its evolutions from the east 
to the west. Sometimes all the colors of the 





and again it glittered 
ithe sassef fosven, ox tenetbesned ital int 


kaleidescope, into which the hand of a magi- 
proves had cast jets of life, oscillating ond 
time, 


under e form. At the same 

ere was heard in the air a sound like 

that accompanying the discharge of fire- 
Erie, who had been asked to give an expla- 
nation of this 


phenomena which no philosopher had as yet 
explained ; that of sil the hypotheses on the 


matter, the most ious was that which as- 
cribes the aurora-borealis to the reflection of 
the northern ices. 

“ My wise daughter, what do you think of 
it ? said M. grow mainte pony to Ebba, 
who, with her hands over her chest 
with religious silence, sat looking at a 
phenomenon she had witnessed every winter, 
and which on every occasion awakened a 
new emotion. 

Ebba said, “I do not know the disserta- 
tions of academies, like Eric. Since, how- 
ever, they do not explain the cause and mo- 
tion of the aurora-borealis, I had rather rely 
on the simple and religious traditions of an 
ignorant people, to that of the Greenlanders, 
who say that the rays of the aurora come 
from the glare of souls which wander over 
the skies.” 

“On my soul,” said M, Vermondans, “ that 
idea pleases me. Like the problems of the 
natural philosophers, it does not explain the 
problem of the aurora-borealis, but it is much 
more poetical. This tradition contributes to 
the assistance of an idea I advanced the other 
day, on the vanity of scientific speculations, 
—? when we compare them with the 
delicious conceptions of the ignorant.” 

“ True,” ied Eric, “in the infancy of 
nations, as in the childhood of the individual, 
there is a graceful poetry, an ideal and in- 
tellectual understanding of nature, which 
does not resist grave impressions or the rea- 
son of mature age. Thus, amid the wild na- 
tions of North. America, the poor mother 
who has lost a child, fancies that she scents 
the perfume of its breath in the flowers, and 
hears its sigh in the voices of the birds. 
Thus is it that our Lapland neighbors at- 
tach a touching faith to many physical inci- 

nts 





“When one of them becomes ill, they ay 
that his soul has been called to a better worl 
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in- 
cen a pores gg gow 
; if not, he dies. Su a va- 
riety of other —_ we find in every di- 
ul tales of the east, in 
the popular traditions of the north, and they 
prove clearly enough that there are flowers 
of poetry and spring-like perfumes full of in- 
imitable grace in all primitive societies, even 
where gross ignorance and coarse usages di 
tress 


us. 
“Think yo 


of an antediluyian world; in the observa- 
tions of the astronomer, who explains the 
configuration and harmonious movements of 
those luminous orbs removed millions of 
miles from that on which we dwell? Do you 
think there is no poetry in the material de- 
velopment of civilized societies, in the indus- 
trious activity which digs canals, pierces 
mountains, subdues the elements, and moves 
all to man’s will ?” 

“Ah, certainly I experience a very 
ble emotion, when in an old custom I find the 
traces of the religious spirit of our fathers, 
and listen to their legends and songs. This 
emotion, however, does not prevent me from 
eneasg he tech ect Is excit By 

e imposing e @ pro of civ- 
ilization, more than the stapes I would 
enjoy if I reposed by the side of a fresh 
spring, mysteriously concealed amid a forest, 
Tool prevent me from loving to look ona 
majestic river, down which floated the can- 
vas of some ship, or the boilers of a steamer. 
The perfection of matters would be to kindle 
our soul with the lights of science, and at the 
same time preserve the innocent candor of 
our hearts. Thus will we obey the Bible-text 
which says, ‘ You shall not enter the kingdom 
of heaven, unless you be as little children.’ 
To be a child in simple-heartedness, a man in 
toil and labor, is the end we should propose 
to ourselves.” 

“ Yes,” said M. de Vermondans, “ that isa 
truly noble object. We cannot however ex- 
pect to attain it. Pride unnoticed, is cre- 
ated by the very labor of our minds, and 
when that —— inoculated our hearts, 
farewell to . I will agree with you 
as to the indisputable benefits of science. 
Confess, however, that all the learning of 





ena ton = on an le the precious cus- 


. | tome of the days of old. Wien we look back 


on what has been done by the would-be wise 
men of antiquity to ennoble the moral state 
of man, Lwill.xst epeak of the sad ceremo- 
nial of the burlesque festivals invented by the 
revolutionists of 1793. They were but scenes 
of disorder and iraiy. Imagine, however, 
the purest and most solemn of the discoveries 
of science, and compare it with the Christmas 
festival which the Swedish peasant will cele- 
brate in a few days, and tell me which con- 
tributes to true emotion, to the moral good. 
Alete, give me my pipe.” 
The last words were the usual —e given 
e length 


dis- Spe pak eegenean nae 


the conversation fatiguing, or felt his fa- 
vorite ideas paradoxi they some- 


po- | times were pressed on by arguments the ten- 


or m which he found - — to af 
ete went to get the long pipe, with its 
stem of maple-root, and filled be ith tobacco 
with her own pretty fingers. ‘ A sweet smile 
and a deferential look from Eric -recom- 
her. When he saw M. de Vermon- 
seated in his chair, and inhaling the 
aroma of tobacco through the amber mouth- 

piece, he said, 

“ Since you remember our Christmas festi- 
vai, you will not forget that we expect you, 
Ebba, Alete, and Ireneus to keep it at. our 
house.” 
= Yes, — env) M. +a | essere aad | 
ike your r, and shall to a 
day vith him.” nk 

“ Yes, dear Eric,” said Alete, “I love your 
loan Pay however some pony a old 

uerite’s tions. I wish to be re- 
ceived like a Lan cam and if all the plate is 
not produced to do me honor, if the table be 
not covered with the finest linen and loaded 
with delicacies, if the furniture does not glit- 
ter like glass, and the passage-hall and corri- 
dor are not bright as it for a wedding, | will 
turn all the house upside down.” 

“Well well,” said Eric, “there you are a 
queen. My father will turn over all power 
to you, and you may make as many reforms 
as you please.” 

PART III. 


A rew days after the visit of Eric, the 
groom of M. de Vermondans took from the 
carriage-house two sleighs, trimmed with 
wolf and bear-skins, and harnessed to each of 
them a spirited horse, the activity of which 
seemed enhanced by the cold morning air. 
In the first sleigh sat M. de Vermondans and 
Alete; and Ireneus and Ebba entered the 

“ Are we ready ®” said the old man,.as he 
took the reina in one hand, and. the whip in 
the other. ‘ 

“ Yes,” said Ireneus, after he had wrapped 
up the delicate frame confided to him in a 

Astracan-ski 


-skin. 
“ Well, let: us start.” The horses, as soon 








“ ‘ain glad? enid Ebba to Irenens, “ that 
in Sweden at this season, which to us 
1s's0 solemn.” 


der.” 
“Were I not afraid that I would a 

pedantic to you,” said Ebba, “I would tell 
you what ogee me about our Christ- 
ival. It 
mote day before 


todate back to are- 

e Christian era. At this 
pagan ancestors celebrated the 

winter solstice, just as on the 25th of June 
did that of summer. The early name of 

this festival, which we yet preserve, indicates 
an'astronomical idea. It was called Julfest, 
the feast of the wheel,) certainly because 

@ sun, the evolutions of which are on the 
25th December marked by the shortest day, 
and June 25th by the longest. Whatever 
may have been the primitive nature of this 
festival, Christianity gave it an august char- 
acter. To us it is nota material symbol, but 
the commemoration of the day on which the 
Savior of earth was born in astable. That 
day seems to announce tidings to the 
Swedish peasant, as it did to the shepherds of 
Bethlehem, for each seem to rejoice. The 
courts and schools have recess, ts and 
friends visit each other, not to discharge the 
common duty of politeness, to leave a card 
with the porter, but to pass whole hours in 
gayety and frank intercourse.” 

On all the high and cross-roads, you see 
sleighs filled with travelers. One will con- 
tain a daughter married at a distance from 
home, who at this time of univeral enjoyment 
wishes to visit the old hearth-side. The other 
contains a son, who comes from the Univer- 
sity, or from the city where he is employed, 
to kiss his mother. The soldier who all the 
year has borne in patience the severity of 
garrison duty, is satisfied with his profession, 
if he can at that obtain a leave of ab- 
sence for a few weeks. ‘The sailor returned 
from a distant voyage, looks anxiously at the 
sea and sky, and increases his zeal and activ- 
ity, to be enabled to reach Sweden by Christ- 
mas. The houses everywhere are open, and 
the table is always spread. All is made scru- 
pulously clean, for at this season, every house- 
wife loves to display her order and careful- 
ness. The rich display damask and rich 

i The poor strew pine branches on 
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for the birds, who are then unable to glean 
in the fields, and who, delighted by this un- 
expected provender, in their cries seem to 
warble forth a Christmas hymn. In some 
villages the little tomtegubbar or invisible 
genii, protecting the household, are yet re- 
membered, and vases of milk are placed on 
the floor for them. Other superstitions are also 
joined to this religious festival. Thus in 
many peasant houses, a straw-bed is made on 
the floor, and on it the children and servants 
sleep during the night. On the next day, 
this bed is taken to the court-yard, or barn, 
and it is thought to preserve the fowls from 
birds of prey, and the cattle from disease. 
This straw is also strewn on the fields around 
fruit trees, which it is thonght to make 
healthy. At evening, two torches are lit to 
burn all night; if one of them becomes ex- 
tinguished or is burned out before day, it isa 
sign of trouble, that during the course of the 
ing at agi erage the house. All 
cy that in Christmas a revelation of the 
fature is found. To read this prophecy how- 
ever, it is n to rise before dawn, to go 
fasting and in silence into the wood, without 
or looking around. If too at sun- 
rise, the church is reached before the crowing | 
ee rose mide re rT will die - 
uring the year wi seen, & turnin 
the head nso it may be reach if the 
harvest will be good or bad, or whether there 
will be a conflagration in the village. 

While Ebba was describing these usages 
and superstitions of Sweden, the sleighs oor 
rapidly along the snow plains, which had 
been previously leveled by other vehicles. 
The spire of the church in which the father 
of Eric for thirty years had oficiated as Prost 
with honor and dignity was seen. About 
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fifty houses were. a in a circle around 
the, SAogDs. of, 9 hull ere was one am 
them of comparatively large Gimcasen, tt 
two stories, and built of stone, a rare thing in 
Sweden, where country houses usually have 
but, one story and an attic, and are built of 
wood. One side of this house adjoined a large 
and penny! ehurch, and the other on an 
inclosure.. Two rows of windows in the prin- 
cipal fagade looked out on the gulf, and be- 
fore the principal door was a terrace com- 
a@ most extensive view. At this 
moment the sun lit up the polished windows, 
and the plain, covered with an immense sheet 


of snow, shone brilliantly. The.sea with a 


tion of which was y 


visible, presented to Ireneus a picture whic 
differed’ so much from all he seen, that it 
filled him with wonder and surprise. 

‘* The house,” said Ebba,, “ which I see has 
attracted, your attention, is that of Eric’s 
father, a and venerable old man, the 
whole of the life of whom has been an exam- 
ple of prudence. and usefulness. He does 
much good around him, by means of his reli- 
gious exhortations and agricultural industry. 
In Sweden,.many of the clergy act in this 
double capacity. The greater portion of the 
revenue of many livings consists entirely of 
the revenue of the lands with which they are 
endowed. If the priest does not take pleasure 
in rural occupations, he farms out the Jands, 
and quietly receives, the rent, They render 
important services to the districts amid which 
they live. They are teachers of labor, and 
often introduce systems of agricultural im- 
provement revealed to them by science or a 
new machine. 

“ The father of Eric is one of those farmer 
priests; for more than twenty years without 
neglecting any of his sacerdotal duties, he 
has cultivated a large farm attached to the 
presbytery. He has given lessons in agricul- 
ture to the peasants, and enforced them by 
success, for no fields are more productive 
than his own, and. no yard has,such fine cat- 
tle. How great is his activity ! 

“How often haye his people seen him 
brave, with a vigor they could not but ad- 
mire, the summer's heat and winter’s ice. At 
present the infirmities of age render this rude 
toil impossible. He, however, does not cease 
to correspond with many agricultural socie- 
ties, and encourage those 9 have recourse 
to his counsels. He is one of those rare men 
gifted with meditative faculties, and with 
great practical capacity.” 

“ How pleasant isit,” said Ireneus, “ tosuffer 
my mind to repose in asylum you have 
opened for it. Since my coming hither I 
have met with none but pure hearts, and 
have beheld only the mild pictures of a pure 
and peaceable existence. How different is it 





fromthe agitation of all parties in my own 
land! F 63 hererets grr amid the 6 and 
repose I here enjoy, how a es it saw it 
so great and Wteieroye, and thought its des- 
tiny so certain !” 

“Console. yourself, cousin,” said Ebba, 
“ you will see that country egain, which it is 
both a necessity and a duty for you to love. 
You will see it in that normal condition from 
which it has by a great crisis been thrown. 
Moral diseases, li ie ph sical ones, sometimes 
attack men, and , to punish the errors of 
a people, to abase its pride, strikes it with 
one of these mental contagions, yields it u 
to the effervescence of its bad thoughts, unti 
the people humiliates and corrects itself, 
bending before the arm of the Avenger in 

mitence, and returns to the path from which 
it has wandered.” 

Ireneus was amazed to hear her speak 
thus. The timid young girl seemed like a 
prophetess animated with a mighty inspira- 
tion, A flush was on her pale face, and in 
her glance was the light of enthusiasm. 

“ You are a noble creature,” said Ireneus, 
taking her by the hand. The hand of Ebba 
lay motionless and pale in his, her blush 


posed away, and the dark shadows of her 
bitual melancholy returned. 

Just then the sleigh of M. de Vermondans 
arrived at its destination. Eric was waitin 
for them at the threshold, clasped the hext 
of his father-in-law, and helped Alete out, as 
Treneus did as much for Ebba. The servants 
took care of the foaming horses. 

The little party, as soon as my entered 
the house, could see that the faithful Eric 
had sought to avoid the reproaches of his 
betrothed. The entrance of the corridor 
was so completely washed and dried that one 
might fancy the joiner had just finished the 
floor. Through the open kitchen door a 
large brazier was seen in a glow, and the 
ringing of plates and dishes was heard. The 
antechamber was covered with a woolen car- 

t, and the Christmas pine brought on the 

ay before from the neighboring forest, decked 
with eo and moss, rose proudly from a 
large box, as if it knew how proud a part it 
played in the festival. 

s she passed from the antechamber to the 
drawing-room, Alete paused to look at the 
arrangement of the table. Seeing a false 
plait in one of the napkins, she was probably 
about to give vent to her epigrams. The 
door of the other room however was opened, 
and a handsome old man dressed in a lo 
frock yes His head was covered wit 
a cap of black velvet, from beneath which his 
white hair escaped. This was Eric’s father, 
and Alete paid much respect to him. 

“Come, my daughter,” said the Tr, 23 
with much kind dignity he kissed her fore- 
head. “You too, my friend, and my gentle 
Ebba (speaking to M. de Vermondans and 
his other daughter), are welcome. You too, 

ieur,” said he, turning to Ireneus, 
“though I have not before had the honor to 
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room, in which there was an inconsiderable 
library, a few models of utensils for agricul- 
tural purposes, testifying to both his taste 
and his occupation. sat on a sofa, which 
debility in his limbs made n to him, 
and p his guests beside him. - Alete, 
who could not sit quiet long, soon arose and 
took Eric to the window. While, as was 
the custom with her, she tested the 
character of her husband that was to the 
eld man conversed with Ireneus, who from 
the very first had been attracted by his ven- 
erable and  ploseing face. 
“From these instruments of labor collected 
around you, I see,” said Ireneus, “that you 
have contrived a sure method of making your 


solitude active. Ebba has already mej 0} 


how usefully you employ your time.” 

“ Usefully,” replied M. Guldberg, with sin- 
cere modesty. “Alas! let us act usefully as 
we may, how much weakness is there in our 
will, and forgetfulness in our best resolutions. 
If by the of God we accomplish any 

what is that in comparison with what 
we should do. I love toil, but I can make no 


merit of it. In my youth it was a necessity. 
The son of a laborer, who earned with his 
own hands the money which supported me at 
school, I was compelled, at every risk, to re- 


him for his paternal tenderness by m 
ee Gradually labor pdsanse a habit, on 
then a quasi dogma of religion. I thought it 
my duty, as soon as ible, to release him 
from the necessity of sacrifice. I feel myself 
attracted by a brotherly sympathy to all who 
toil. I look with respect on the sweaty brow 
and toil-stained hand. God himeelf pre- 
scribed labor to us as a law, and his infinite 
goodness unites with obedience to it the en- 
joyment f — happiness. Certain] y no 

with a heart can repress thy at 
The sight of the tabaeen, vise usy 
from morning to night to earn his moderate 
wages, who braves every weather to sow and 
harvest his crop. This laborer, however, is 
often en ad the majority of the rich, 
who, as they look on him with pity. 
He has done his duty. When his tack is 
done he sits contented at his humble hearth. 
The sparkling wood, the bread on his table, 
he has earned himself. He educates his 
child by his own exertions, and as he seeks 
his bed, may say he has done his duty. He 
is ignorant of the troubles which the 
hearts of the opulent. Ceaseless toil to him 
is @ cuirass warding off rare | Eatene. 
The door of his soul is shut to dark chimeras, 
to the mad fancies which the area of 
the palace, 
a peaceful which the lord of his vil- 
lage often asks for in vain. When I thus 
praise the efficaciousness of toil, I do not 


le 
and on his rude pillow he enjoys | 





po RP Sgro flew tek The labor of 
pore dado most painful, and its fruits 
ly more valuable.” 
“Take care;” said 


however know my friend M. de Vermondans, 
and whatever disdain of science he may af- 
fect, I believe he would be distressed if he did 
not know eur iprhirn ~ to 80 good a 
purpose in life. In a i your conver- 
sations books and writers, he did not tell you 
how much he had borrowed from them, and 
how earnestly he had read them.” 

“ What books ?” asked M. de Vermondans ; 
“a few incomplete histories, and some od 
volumes of philosophy. One must examine 
closely the reveries of human pride to be able 
to judge of them.” 

“Traitor !* said M. Guldberg, shaking his 
finger affectionately at his friend, “you not 

y persist in hypocrisy, but you attack the 
character of my yx b A few incomplete 
histories! a few odd volumes! Must I then 
recall to you the admiration with which you 
looked at my books, and studied all that I 
had coll ? Some in lete histories! 
afew odd volumes! Must I recall to you 
the delight with which you often have studied 
my collection? Must I defend it against 
you? Know, that to attack my books is to 
make war ae re I forty 
years of my life in collecting them, and to 
each one is attached some pleasant remem- 
brance. From some | date my student life. 
and my entry into the priesthood. From 
some I fix the epoch of my marriage, and the 
various phases of my existence ; some I found 
in a country cabin, where they were forgot- 
ten; some I brought from Stockholm, where 
I had been to see my bishop and an old 
friend. All therefore recall to me kind 
teachers, skillful guides, and aré the memo- 
rials of different events, which are the great 
items of my life. Gradually I have collected 
around me those books which interest me the 
most. When I am here in my woodland 
home they are company to me, and the most 
instructive friends man can meet with. Here 
I have the philosophers, who aid me in the 
examination e mysteries of the soul ; 
the historians, who record the revolutions of 
nations; the geologists and natural philoso- 
phers, who expound to me the organic laws 
of nature ; the who sing the joyous or 
sad emotions of the heart. atever ma. 
be my moral disposition, I need only to reac 
my hand toward one of them to seize on 
some brilliant intellect, to enlighten, strength- 
en, and console me.” - 

“ How that delights me!” said Ebba, in a 
low tone. ’ 

“Listen,” said M. de Vermondans, with 
emphasis, and with an intonation of grief en- 
tirely contradicted by his face, “ see, this 
woman has been bewitched : the poison of 


your pernicious doctrines has reached the 
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yery interior of my house. I fancied I would 

‘be able to educate my daughter in the love 
of good principles, but’! have warmed a very 
heel at’ my heart. Luckily, I see my 
faithfal'Alete attending only to the positive, 
and who now oye that dinner is ready on 
Christmas-day. Christmas comés but once a 
year.” 


The dinner was in trath solemn and splen- 
did, the whole table being loaded with enor- 
mous dishes. pf 
“ What a luxuriance of richness!” said M. 
de Vermondans, “ Thank God, a love of 

does not make us forget material 
things.” ° 
Treneus said, “ This is in truth a banquet, 
with which, in France, a candidate for the 
Chamber might win over many electors.” 

“Luckily,” said the old priest, “we have 
no electors here to lead astray. When, though, 
we leave the table, my farmer-boys will 
make Fey over what we have not eaten, 


and with them man le who on 
Christmas are in the habit of vere to the 


queen. Much to his 
Fee ake hee 
ich are, so to say, i an i 
dramas. tie theweree etined with - 
able emotion to those si el- 
ee ee nd 


seemed to 


age. You do not to-day dine with me, 
But with my people. On Christma in Swe- sit 


den, we make presents to each other as in 
France is done on New-Year’s day. This 
me, these fish, have been brought to me by 


e huntsmen and fishermen of m e. 
A ponaadll pave tae quater or veal, egies ed. 


gave me cream, a third the butter. Even 
one woman has brought me an egg or two, 
saying that they should be boiled Jee my- 
self. Before long the house will filled 
with a crowd, and many strange stories will 
be told around the firesides. hole pitchers 
of beer will be emptied to the health of the 
old pastor and his friends.” 

“They will dance ?” asked Alete. 

“No, mademoiselle, you will not have that 
profane amusement. But Nils the school- 
master has a very fine voice. Olaf the fisher- 
man, and his brother Christian, will be there 
also, and your cousin will be able to hear 
some of the popular songs. He never heard 
anything like them in Paris.” 

“So be it,” said Alete ; “one or two rounds 
with those merry figures would however have 
been amusing —. Hark! it seems to 
me I hear hurrasat Nils’sarrival. If the two 
others are come, may I bring him ” 

“Do so, my child,” said the pastor. 

“ Yes, go, Alete,” said Ebba, gaily. 

£° , gaily » 

Alete went out, and came in shortly with 
three young men, who modestly looked down, 
and twirled their hats between their fingers. 

“Good morning, friends,” said the pastor. 
“ Alete has told you I had a favor toask. I 
ee cee eek Coe an ak 
old Swedish songs, and I rely on you to give 
him a idea.” ? 

The three young men looked toward I[re- 
_ and then owes wo hag es cee 

e s an 
having gra ¢ a Canter wine which was 
them, they sang a song which was 
designated. 
8. & T. M.—24 





mas tree, full of lights, tnd adorned with bows 
of ribbon. The pastor had asked Alete to ar- 


range @ ing as she chose, and to place 
fn ‘the best. posal le light the ts intend- 
ed for his friends. ith them Alete and 
Ebba had placed those they intended to make, 
and all had been arranged most tastefully. 
Of the pine branch she had made a tree, mi- 
raculously bearing silk dresses, portfolios, 
slippers, embroidered collars, gold sercings, 
&c. The branches bent beneath the weight. 
M. de Vermondans gathered a meerschaum 
mounted with silver: Ireneus several pieces 
of silk worked by his oie san 2 eeinon 
beau carved by an Angerma- 
nian peasant. Sanlametions were made as 
the different objects were detached from the 
mystic tree, for Alete had taken care to wrap 
each article with a double and triple a 
in order to peclong Se wnat — 
spectators, and to enjoy their surprise. r- 
ward eotactors, arti and also the far- 
mer’s none of whom were forgotten, and 
who kissed the hands of the old priest. The 
Christmas tree.was stri of its treasures, 
and all deserted it, as m and useless. 
me ot human i . ! i 
e pastor, takin van’ @ moment 
when none were lookin 4 mat to the ‘soli 
tree, and took from it a letter with a red . 
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ibbon and 
* ' Well, look here.” 
_ “What ? said Alete; “a letter, with Eric’s 
name on it. This is a surprise for him. 
What: is it? That puzzles me. 
‘"—one day I shall have pom Baan 
no basen ered open 
1 ” 


Eric unsealed the letter ; and scarcely had 
he read it, then casting himself at the feet of 
the old priest, he said—‘ Ah, father, how I 
thank you! Then turning to Alete, he said— 

“It is an appointment by the Bishop of 
Hernosand of myself‘as vicar of this ‘ 
We waited only for that to be able to marry. 
Now there is no obstacle to our happiness. 
We will live here with my father, near your 

family. May God grant that our hearts 

disunited. May God grant us 

new without robbing us of those of 

the past. Now, when shall we be married— 
tell me?” 

“How you go on!” said Alete. “ Must I, 
because it has seemed fit to our venerable 
prelate to make you a vicar—(after all it is 
a sensible appointment )—put on my soaring 
dress and go to the altar? Do ya Brent | 


your 
: your- 


expect a letter from Hernosand or 


Do you know: ” 

e artless girl, however, sought in vain to 
conceal, beneath pretended laughter, her deep 
emotion. She was unable to finish her sen- 
tence. She threw herself in her father’s 
arms, then into the old priest’s, and gave her 
hand with dignity to Eric. She said: 

“Whenever you please, dear Eric, though 
Lam much amazed. I trust you will never 
have occasion torepent having given me your 
This episcopal 1 the pastor had 

i etter the receiv- 
ed on the apenas are a ane he had —_ 

en to keep the secret unti 
Christmas. night’ in oir to give it more 
solemnity. It was now the sole subject of 
conversation, and they talked only of - 
rations for the iage, and of the day on 
which it was to be celebrated. At the in- 
stance of Alete he consented to prolong the 
delay, and the wedding was postponed for a 
fortnight. 

** Confess,” said Alete to Ireneus, ‘ that you 
were fortunate in arriving here in the middle 
of winter, when you 
tempests, our Christmas festivals, and be pre- 
sent at a Swedish wedding. You will then 
have only to behold our delicious summer 
nights ; and then, when you return to France, 

‘ou: will be able to speak more learnedly of 
Sweden than other travelers, who wrote long 
volumes about it.” 


| der asylum, a 


Look; Erie | ' 





“T owe to this country some of the pleas- 
antest hours.of my life. 1, owe to it  calm- 
ness which I cannot any longer find in France. 
I am indebted to it mgd and healthful 
emotions. I owe to it, as [ am, a ten- 
wily oo apt 12 

c one my life.” 

On the ae next day all the ne M. 
de. Vermondans was occupied with i 
tions for the hing marriage. 8S- 
makers were busy, and counrennetts — 

ing furniture, platforms, &¢., for the 
weddings 


Alete enough to do to watch over the 
different works. iling and merry as she 
used to-be, a change had come over. her, and 
she seemed already dignified and matronly. 

Ebba assisted her with great devotion, and 
ceased to give Ireneus lessons in Swedish. 

M. de Vermondans smoked his pipe with 
an air of thought, and sometimes of sorrow, 
for the idea of separation from his daughter 
weighed pears on him, much as he desired 
that she shoul marry so near him. 

For the first time since he had reached his 
uncle’s house, Ireneus was alone, A few days 
before the merry chat of Alete, the philo- 
sophical conversation of the old geatlomen, 
the dreamy poetry of Ebba, and the activity 
and motion of all the household had diverted 
the young officer’s attention from himself. 
Now his aes involuntarily returned, in 
consequence of news he had received from his 
country. His mother, who shared all his se- 
crets, sought to en him, and to unfold 
a new horizon. In spite of this, however, 
every letter increased his unhappiness. Some 
of his iy pe also wrote se i pend this 
correspondence surprised_hi i . He 
heard, in this manner, of political defections 
which he, in his chivalric exaggeration look- 
ed on as felony, and at which he was most 
indignant. 

“ Villains!” said he, one day, as he read to 
his uncle a letter which he had just received. 
“ Now, this man owed everything to the kind- 
ness of Charles X., yet for the sake of office 
he has cast himself at the foot of a new mas- 
ter. Here-is one who, on the 28th of July, a 
ponies the ordinances, and swore that the 

ydra of liberalism should be destroyed: and 
said that he would pour out the last drop of 
his blood in defense of legitimacy. He is 
now @ partisan of the revolution. We live in 
a scandalous age. All pringioles of honor 
and religion are forgotten. has great 
value, indeed, when honor and conseience 
are sacrificed. to it.” 

As he spoke thus, Ireneus strode up and 
down the room, and crushed the letter in his 


witness. our dark | hands 


“ My boy,” said M. de Vermondans, with 
his kind philosophy, “your feeling springs 
from a sentiment which does you honor. 
reece however, it can but injure you 
without benefiting those for whom you have so 
much aympethy. To-day is not the first time 
that man violated his oath, and made a 
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traffic of obligation ; one need onl a his-. 
, and read on every Seth coos noble 
actions, countless base intrigues and unwor- 
thy. cowardice. The Roman senate erected 
statues to monsters it had dignified with the 
im purple. The middle age, which we 
are pleased to look on as an epoch of faith 
and chivalric devotion, is everywhere sullied 
by acts of felony and the consequences of mad 
ambition. Civilization, while it corrected the 
gross errors of rude nations, also restrained 
eir virtues. Love of prosperity, the sensa- 
tions of luxury, bear to the wall the ener- 
getic principles of self-denial. Some indi- 
viduals, who, by their elevated position, at- 
tract attention to themselves, here and there 
break a link of the moral chain ; others imi- 
tate them, and by fracture after fracture the 
‘whole series of austere ideas is interrupted 
and dislocated. A few of the faithful may 
attempt to preserve the remnants, but others 
look on them with pity, and treat. this reli- 
gious faith as an anachronism. The worship 
of the great is destroyed, and replaced by that 
of sensual enjoyments. We do not asf God 
to give us the heavenly manna. We have 
pd, another God from which no prophet 
can win us. We prostrate ourselves before 
the calf of gold. is, dear [reneus, must be 
asad prospect fora heart like yours. That 
all the respect for the past, for religion and 
misfortune, which exists in your heart, should 
rise at the prospect of what you have read to 
me, I can well enough understand. Can you 
however, or pr the wrong which offends you? 
Can the evils of which you complain be pre- 
vented? No, do what you will there must 
ever be men, over whom. the passion for 
wer will exercise vast influence, and this 
Peeling will always induce them to turn from 
the sinki 


de 


to the rising star. Even if you 
go to the depth of a desert, to the jungles of 
an Indian archipelago, to the w at Caf- 
fraria, to the desert plains. of North America, 
or to the Cordilleras, you will not escape 
from the miserable spectacles of human hy- 
The Turks have a proverb which 
says, ‘Cure the hand you cannot enero: 
Now we can add to this maxim, ‘Cure the hand 
which can serve you, satisfy your pride, ava- 
rice and egotism.’ Young and happy when 
ou first entered on life, dear Ireneus, tam 
ave seen much. A sudden revolution 
covered your eyes with a cloud, and unex- 
ont treachery has pierced your heart. 
ime will show you many others, and if you 
do not give yourself up to useless misan' 
py; the most foolish and idle of all maladies, 
you will learn to resign yourself to chagrins 
you cannot avoid. In your time of distress 
you will draw near to those who do not de- 
ceive your esteem. You will, without hatred 
and be able to look at those whom 
base ealeulation or cowardice has led astray, 
and if you o tulate yourself that you 
have not follo their example, you be 
heaven has endowed you with more 


The wisdom of these reasonings touched 
the heart of Ireneus, but could not subdue it. 
The ardent young man continued to curse 
those whom he seen in the ranks of le- 
giti , and who now had linked them- 
selves with the revolution: Often,, to. avoid 
the remonstrances of his uncle, or not to. an- 
noy him by recrimination, he wandered alone 
across the desert plains, calling all the desert- 
gn SE the cappe he loved k name, and some- 

mes he even resolved, like a true knight- 
errant, to set out and demand an account of 
their crime. When he returned from these 
solitary walks, his uncle, thinking that all ar- 
gument would at. such times be useless, said 
nothing. Ebba however looked at him with 

sympath 


eager y- 


PART Iv. 

THE i of Alete, for a while, how- 
ever, diverted fim from his moody thoughts. 
The pastor and M. de Vermondans wished 
the marriage to be contracted according to 
the custom of the country. Invitations 
already been given to many in the neighbor- 
hood, to the friends of the pastor and of the 
two families. At the oppas ted time, a great 
number of carri collected at the 
house of M. de Vermondans. Beds had 
been made in every room. The house was 
full of guests, the stable of horses, not to re- 
main a few hours, for a wedding in Sweden 
lasts a whole week. M. de Vermondans, as- 
sisted by Eric and Ireneus, did the honors of 
the house. Ebba dressed her sister, and this 
alone was not a trifling task, for in Sweden 
brides are richly decked,.and the daughter of 
the humblest t borrows or hires jewels 
+? he tala. soncrting to th 1d usage of th 

e toilet, according to the o of the 
country, was at last finished, under the in- 
spection of the matrons of the village. Alete 
entered the drawing-room in a dress of rose- 
colored silk, covered with flounces, rosettes, a 
mass of ribbons, etc., and with a girdle, sus- 

ed to which were many ornaments of 
erent devices, all of silver, and which, as 
she walked, rang like bells. Nothing can be 
more ungrace than such a dress, which, 
however, Alete wore with grace. When she 
appea: a cry of admiration escaped from 
every mouth, and the spectators’ eyes turned 
involuntarily to Eric to congratulate him. 

Alete took her father’s arm to walk to the 
church, and the guests followed her. At the 
head of the procession were musicians, play- 
ing the flute and violin; next came about 
thirty young 5 pile, two by two, in their rich- 
est dresses ; then Oe ceaite and the women 
and children of the vi age, 

After the ceremony, the girls stood 
on each side of the altar; the bridegroom ad- 
vanced to the altar; then the bride was led 
thither by her father, who handed her to 
Eric, and withdrew a few paces, as if he thus 
transferred to another his own rights. 
The old then, with an earnest voice 





; anon 
ess and a loftier ambition. 


hand with tears in his eyes, pronounced the 
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his children a 


benediction, and gave 
2 ion. A ous chant ter- 


exhortation 
Saen 


3s. On their return home, M: de 

after an old ‘custom, handed 

each a glass of beer, which they drank at tho 

same time, as if to show that thenceforth all 
was common’ them. * ” 

‘Dinner was soon ‘served. The newly-mar- 

ried sat side by side under a’ canopy, 

as if to shelter their happiness. 

¢ the end of the repast a t was spread 

representing the nuptial bed. “The two knelt 


mas and the compan a hymn. 
en the riest, apeaking ef thie bomapltie: Ta: 
voked every blessing on the bout to 


enter a new walk of life, and 
kind wishes of all their friends. 


e the 
guest the k — 
every to give them some token 
pathy, and wd cre sought to avoid this inv. 
tion. Each one paid tribute: relations 
we the matried couple a sum of money; 
jorae it ile eo sd hoe 
. In similar cases, at ts? 
corn, wool, etc., utensils of household use, are 
— so that often the house of the new- 
'y-married couple is provided for a long time 
with provisions in this manner. It is how- 
ever true, that they are dearly purchased by 
the hospitality they have to extend for a long 
time to many guests 


From the bewe of M. de Vermondans the 
“ery went to that of the Pastor, where simi- 
festivals were gone thr 


h with, . Alete 
remained there, and M. de Vermondans re- 
turned with Ebba and Ireneus. As he placed 
his foot on the threshold of the door where 
he had hitherto always been welcomed by his 
ein Conentes, he was attacked by a sad- 
ness which he could not overcome, and went 
to his room to weep. 

Ebba also was sad, for though her charac- 
ter was very different from Alete’s, she loved 
her sister dearly, and was most unhappy at 
the idea of a tion. 

Treneus sought to console her. 

“T thank you,” said the young girl, “for 
your kind expressions. I am not unhappy 
only on my own account at this separation. 
My father will never be able to use himself 
to it. Alete was always happ Joy left our 
household with her. I wis. T coul replace 
her. Do however what I may, I never shall 
succeed. You and all who know mé, are 
aware that my nature is of altogether a dif- 
ferent character. I am melancholy.” 

“Gentle, Ebba, gentle,” said Ireneus. 

“Gentle perhaps, and surely inoffensive, 
but I repeat melancholy. Why does this sad- 
ness continue? Alas, it is the law of God. 
Do not look at me, I beg you, as on one of 
those women whom I have seen and of whom 
I have read, who create imaginary misfor- 
tunes for themselves, and deck themselves 
with ideal suffering and melancholy.. I have 
neither sorrow nor passionate regrets, and I 
do not know the meaning of deception. 





“ My life has passed t nw but 
rithoat which ba bles 


* Listen tome,” added she, fixing on Ireneus 
a look imp with grief and affec- 
tion. “Heaven which denied me a brother 
seemed to supply its n in yourself. The 
attachment you evince me appeals to 
my heart, and I will make you a confession. 

“When I say nothing has troubled my 
thoughts, I do not say all. There is one 
impression which to me has been an event, a 
circunistance, the influence of which I cannot 
speak of. I wish, however, to ask you, if you 
believe in presentiments t” 

“ What a question !” replied Ireneus, “no one 
ever addressed me thus before, and I do not 
know what to say.” 

“You do not ”—said Ebba, with as much 
evidence of surprise, as if she had said you do 
not believe in the sun or moon. “I do, and I 
think this matter plain and evident as the 
existence of God, to whom we are indebted 
for all our faculties. God endows us with 
that intuition of secret events, that species 
of devotion, sometimes as an act of mercy to 
prepare us for a misfortune which will over- 
take us, sometimes in mercy to point out to 
us the consequences of the concealed peril in 
which we are engaged. 

Even you, who seem not to believe in pre- 
sentiments, have more than once been seized 
with an involuntary apprehension. This 
dread, this sadness, is the antecedent of the 

. It announces regret, accident, and 
unforeseen distress. Nay, 1 think we thus are 
informed of dangers which menace one we 
love. I think there is a real link between 
souls which love each other, a mysterious tie, 
an invisible union, so powerful however, that 
how great soever the distance may be, one 
cannot suffer without the other being a 
py; 1 will even say, that I think these bonds 
exist between the living and the dead, that 
the chilly grave does not crush all love, that 
the dead are touched by the tears we shed for 
them, and by the fidelity of our affections to 
them. [ will not in this connection repeat to 
stories of apparitions, ghost stories, etc. 

f you do not believe what I say, you will al- 

so doubt all popular an s. There are 
sentiments which cannot be demonstrated, 
inductions and revelations which austere rea- 
son rejects, and casts amid the empire of 
dreams, which exert a + influence over 
the heart. I saw one night my mother stand- 
ing at the foot of my bed. e died when I 
was She leaned over me and kissed 
my forehead. Her lips seemed cold as ice, 
her kiss burned me. She looked at me 

or &@ moment in silence, and her large blue 

eyes were filled with tears. She then slowly 
withdrew, and as she did so, opened her arms 
to call me to her. Once again, as I opened 
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a door I saw myself, pale as my father used 
to ibe my mother to me, and clad in a 
long, white robe, which fell about me like a 
shroud. Old people will tell you there is no 
more certain sign of death, and I am sure I 
shall not live long. For that reason I do not 
attach m to this world, nor indulge as 
others do in reveries about the future.” 
This. conviction of Ebba was evidently so 
ly rooted that Ireneus knew not how to 
to it. He, however, sought to t 
to Ebba that these impressions should not be 
taken too seriously to heart, and that at her 


‘and with her qualities, she should not 
anticipate a sacrifice of existence, nor give up | 


the joys and hopes of life. 

Ebbe sid nthing “him slasped ‘his hand 
long and 3 ily at him, ¢ i 

and left him ¥ 


Ireneus was yet more desolate than he had 
been during the days. p ing Alete’s mar- 
riage. A letter from one of his friends greatly 
excited him. _ This friend informed him that 
the legitimist party was about to attempt the 
reconquest of the realm. The Duchess de 

had et Scotland, a cape Ase 
she opened a correspondence with man 
dndeua” te Vendée and the south open 
their arms to her, and crowds of devoted ser- 
vants had pledged themselves to her. 

All announced an ye abr mn and 
all seemed to promise success. ill you not, 
said his enthusiastic correspondent, joi in our 
enterprise, and share in our glory? I have 
always known you faithful to your principles, 
and determined to defend them. You will 
not suffer yourself to be led astray by a re- 

which is unworthy of you, and slumber 
in peasant life. Shall I write to you some 
day as the valliant Beornere did, ‘f° hang 
yourself, Crellon, for there was a battle at Ar- 
ques, and you were away ?”—No, the color un- 
der which you first fought is about to be 


flung to the wind, and your friends will not 
expect you in vain. 

When he heard this news, when he heard 
the trumpet call, Ireneus felt all his military 
ardor revived. Often in the peaceable days 


he passed in his uncle’s house, he reproached 
himself with a happiness to which he did not 
think himself entitled. Now he could not 
absent himself from the arena, in which his 
friends were about to enter; he could not 
desert them. In the ardor of his monarchical 
sentiments he ane that this enterprise was 
civil war, in which brothers would be arrayed 
against each other, and the soil of France 
steeped in the blood of its own children. He 
only thought of his oath of allegiance and his 
banner. His first idea was to go. When, 
however, he reflected more calmly, he thought 
it his duty to inform his uncle of his plans, 
and, under the pretext of hunting, wandered 
over the fields with his gun on his shoulder, 
forming his schemes and dreaming of the 
glory that awaited him. ; ‘ 
An accident delayed the execution of his 
plans, and at the same time gave him an ad- 





ditional exeuse for leaving Sweden, M. de 
Vermondans, who saw him come home every 


“T mush dear Ininens, recompense you 


for your useless wanderi 

cure you the pleasure of a bear-hunt. There 
are two young men in the village, who will 
take you to a good place; and, in case of ac- 
cident, will assist you with a sure aim. Shall 
I send for them ” 

Ireneus, who was anxious to be actively 
engaged during the few days he to 
pass in Sweden, accepted the tion with 
eagerness. The two huntsmen, having been 
sent for, said that they knew the lair of an 
old bear they had hunted during the last 
winter. It was arranged, that on the next 
thorning, they should come for Ireneus, 

Ebba had heard this conyersation with 


ting here is a very se- 
rious affair, and none but the boldest of the 
illagers undertake it. When one of these 
ferocious animals is killed, it is borne home 
in triumph, and the victory is celebrated with 
shouts of joy and traditional ceremonies. He 
who kills one of these old northern forest- 
kings, drives a brass nail in the stock of his 
gun. Our ts have various superstitions 
about the - They will not pronounce his 
name aloud for fear of offending him, but 
style him the ‘old man, and the ‘ grandfa- 
ther.” When they have killed one, the ask 
forgiveness, and Ke kindly to him, a beg 
him to come with them, where he will be 
gladly welcomed. All these customs, and 
many others, which it would be too long to 
relate, evince the idea of danger attached to 
the pasenit 66, the Gass. Einnet wie fo 4, 
vert you from a ) very danger 
which, perha; Baume you. prudent, 
however, my dear Ireneus, and take care of 


yourself, I beg you.” 

These lars. nn uttered with an accent, 
the tenderness of which the young officer had 
not previously remarked. fe looked at Eb- 
ba and saw that she was troubled. A loud 
laugh, an exclamation of M. de Vermondans, 
dissipated the vague impression which Ire- 
neus had received. 

“ Pardon,” mane, old re x vane. are 

things. one yi to their ter- 
wnt baniin's id never be_ passed, 
and a gun would be useless. use our 
peasants will not call a bear a bear, should 
a brave young fellow hang up his fa) and 
never venture to pursue the animal? [ trust, 
teaponn, (ost you Wa T bring the arene of 
is gi success, me home to- 
- fine skin to make a new hearth- 


but having a sure foot and a quick eye, I shall 
be rash enough to wait until the bear reaches 
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wi 


azle of my gun, or J shall seek him out: 


in. his lair.” ; 

“Before dawn, on the next day, the = 
oor , being well armed and equipped 

e field with his two companions. A servant 
had arisen to give him breakfast. Every one 
else in the house slept. As, however, he was 
about to leave the house, Ireneus heard 2 
faint noise.on the first story. He looked 
and saw a window. A white -adya 
to the and then withdrew, as if afraid 
of being seen. Doubtless this was Ebba. 
Under other circumstances, Ireneus would 
have called to bid her adieu. Since the con- 
versation of the evening before, however, Ire- 
neus felt annoyed, when he thought of her, 
and left without seeming to have seen her. 

His se dra tag sehvcnag? inh -og ravines 
to a forest some leagues from the village. 
When they had reached it, there was an ea- 
ger discussion between them. 

‘ Thenceforth bag’ Anpericts about the course 
to be followed. e wished to go directly 
forward, and the other insisted that a detour 
should be made. After a long discussion, 


they resolved to Yang Ireneus between them, 
oat advance in three lines, keeping, however, 
near enough together to be able to unite 
against the enemy. They made Ireneus un- 
derstand them by signs, and he assented to 
their plan. One of them took a bottle of 
brandy from his pouch, and offered it to the 
youn officer, who, par complaisance, placed 
it to his lips, and handed it to his compan- 
ion; he gave it an embrace, and it 
on to the third, from whom it received equal 
attention. Ireneus, who also had brought 
some provisions, drank a glass of generous 
wine to their health. 

The three huntsmen then entered the for- 
est. The boughs of the pines were sufficient- 
ly far apart not to impede their passage. 

e ground, however, was covered with un- 
derwood, and trunks of trees covered with 
snow on which his foot slipped every minute. 
After a short time the ts slackened 
their pace, and sought for the tracks of the 
bear. Ireneus went on, without observing 
that he was in advance. He soon found that 
he was far ahead, and halted for them. As 
he looked round for them, he saw something 
at the foot of a tree. 

It’ was the bear, and an immense one. His 
paws were bent under his body, his head was 
concealed in the snow, and he seemed asleep. 

Treneus rejoiced at this discovery, and re- 
calling what Ebba had said, smiled at the 
idea of acquiring, in the first attempt, the 
honor so much desired in the country, of hav-. 
ing a brass nail in the stock of his gun. 

‘o make his shot surer, he ascended a lit- 
tle eminence still nearer the animal. He 
cocked his gun, and advanced carefully. 
The eminence, however, was formed only of 
a mass of leaves and twigs, the interstices be- 
ing concealed by the snow. As he put his 
foot on it, it gave way, he fell, and his gun 





was discharged. 


‘ Before he could rise the animal was awake, 
and rushed on him. It placed its two paws 
on the shoulder, and having him thus in its 

ower, with its eye sparkling with rage, 

ed at its victim. Unable to move, Ireneus 
closed his and commended his soul to 
the m ‘of God. 

The claws of the animal had already 
pierced his flesh, when he heard the report of 
a gun both on his right and left. Each had 
reached the animal’s head, which fell dead 
on the meditated victim, covering him with 
blood, and lacerating Ireneus’s breast and 
chest in its convulsive agony. 

At the same ‘moment, with a cry of tri- 
umph, the two ts ran tohim. They 
found him by the weight of the 
animal, and bathed in blood. ey lifted 
him up, rubbed his benigios with brandy, and 
holding him by the belt, made him take a 
step or two, to see if he could walk. He 

d do so. 

It was n to take him out of the 
— where no a ety could be had. 

it t care, an uent pauses, the 
at fast vended the Pty colin There 
the strength of Ireneus completely gave way, 
his wounds bleeding, and his limbs failing 
him. One of his companions took off his vest, 
laid it on the ground, and assisted Treneus to 
stretch himself on it, with touching kindness 
of heart and solicitude. The other ran to- 
ward the high-road, and seeing a car loaded 
with hay, induced the driver by tears, threats 
and promises to come to Ireneus’s aid. The 
= him in it, and thus went to the ril- 


When there, one of the hunters sent for his 
wife, and said : 

“ Go, fast as you can, to M. de Vermon- 
dans, and say that his nephew is ill, but in 
no danger, and h back to prepare the ta- 
ble. We have made a famous hunt. To- 
morrow we will have the bear-feast.” 

The old gentleman, when he heard the 
news, hurried to his nephew. Then lookin 
into the huntsman’s face, he passed his hand 
over Ireneus’s body. 

“ Nothing serious, that is good.” 

Soon after came Ebba, pale and trembling, 
who, when she saw her cousin’s blood, fe 
half dead ‘in her father’s arms. 

The physician said that the wounds of the 

oung officer were trifling. He, however, en- 
Joined a few days of rest and repose. 

Immediately, on hearing of the accident, 
Eric and Alete hurried to see Ireneus, evinc- 
ing the tenderest sympathy for him. M. de 
Vermondans, by his assiduous care, proved 
how he loved his nephew. He also gave the 
two preservers @ munificent reward. 

Ebba seemed completely crushed. Her 
sister found her seated in a chair, with her 
eye fixed, her lips motionless, and her face 
pale. Completely wrapped in thought, the 
young girl did not rouse, except at the sound 
of Ireneus’s name, and when she heard the 
various reports of the physician. Often, dur- 
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ing the day, fidly Po peng abn 4 
po fread inidly wip the ste . 
ing her ear to the door. She would then 
return to her father, and sink again into her 
morbid sadness. 

One night, when the nurse who sat with 
him had seen him sink to sleep and retired, 
the eo Seng awoke under the impression 
that a delicate hand was passed lightly over 
his forehead. He opened his eyes, and saw 
the shadow of a woman flit behind the cur- 
tains. It was Ebba, who, unable even to 
sleep at night, had furtively come, when she 
thought no one would be aware of it, to be 
certain that his medicine was prepared, and 
to look into his position. 

Through the care of the physician and the 
affectionate friends who surrounded him, 
neus regained his strength. 

The day he returned to the table was a 
very festival. M. de Vermondans had in- 
vited his daughter, son-in-law, the doctor, and 
the two huntsmen to dine with him. The 
latter brought the skin of the bear they had 
killed, and which they wished to present to 
their less fortunate companion. 

They then told gaily all the incidents of 
that memorable day ; and when, during the 
course of conversation, they heard how 
lightly Ireneus had considered the bear-hunt, 
one of them said : 

“ Ah, I am not surprised at what has hap- 
pered. One should not trifle with a bear. 

e is cunning and proud, and understands 
everything said of him. If he is not treated 
with respect, he takes a cruel revenge. I 
would not be surprised if, having heard what 
Monsieur said, he laid at the foot of the tree 

ressly to teach him a lesson.” 

reneus, to whom Ebba translated this, 
laughed at the superstition. The huntsmen, 
seeing him laugh, shook their heads, as if to 
say, “ There is an imprudent fellow, who will 
not profit by experience.” 

As he regained strength, Ireneus again felt 
the necessity of action. The last letters he 
received informed him that the legitimist 
Fem La become more Be mony the 

uchess de Be: or age to leave Massa. 
He also heard ‘that e e successive- 
ly to the south, and had led the white 

B in La Vendée. Ireneus resolved to go. 
When he saw the conduct of Ebba, her sen 
distress when he was sick and the joy whic 
had burst forth when he recovered, he could 
not conceal from himself that she entertained 
sentiments toward him which he did not re- 
ciprocate. He loved the young girl, and ex- 
perienced much pleasure ana the contempla- 
tion of her delicate and melancholy 
beauty. He loved the sound of her melo- 
dious voice. More than once since the dis- 
covery he had made, he asked himself if he 
should not look on what had happened as a 
signal interposition of Heaven in his favor. 
A quiet life, a comfortable home, the love of 
friends and of a pretty woman, certainly de- 
served some thanks. He however was soon 





hurried from this idyllic existence by the ar- 
dor of his youth and the prospect of an ad- 
venturous career. To some men a peaceable 
life does not seem existence. They are like 
certain birds, which show themselves only in 
the tempest. 

' Treneus was of this character. When he 
carefully scrutinized his heart, he saw that 
but a portion of it could belong to Ebba: 
that with her he would cunstan Heo k 9 
cuted by repinings at fate, and would long 


for the excitement of battle and camp. 
Should he then 
young girl? Should he deceive her? Honor 
= : him to leave her. 
. de 


a pure heart from the 


Vermondans was painfull rised. 
when he heard of this dstetmninbtion® He 


Ire- | had grown to look on Ireneus as a son, and 


perhaps, in the fondness of his heart, had made 
a ry < ( Pectgs for the future career of Ebba 
and lf. He attempted to persuade him 
to ley aside the plan, but in vain. 

“Take care, dear Ireneus, that you do not 
become dazzled by the prestige of a senti- 
ment, generous and noble it is true, but 
which may result in misfortune to yourself, 
without benefiting others. How many men 
thus neglect their advan and attribute 
the blame to Providence, which places ha 
piness within their but which they do 
not see, so dazzled are they by some imagin- 
ary attraction. If this attraction fades away, 
they tell how they looked behind ; they regret 
what they have iost when it is too late. oe 
tune has granted what they wished but neg- 
lected to others.” 

“But duty uncle! duty !” 

“God forbid that I cease to respect that 
word. Suffer me only to observe, that in the 
ardor nee one easily mistakes that obli 
tion. ere are boa mage get song u- 
ty appears so clearly and distinctly, and 

J rs so loudly, that it must be haped at 
all risks. Our force must be devoted to it— 
our soul, our life. Ordinarily, however, we 
are forced to decide between conflicting du- 
ties, and the one which seems the best is or- 
dinarily the least praiseworthy. The man 
who devotes himself to daily toil has family 
affections, and diffuses good around him. 
Does not he discharge his duty? Does not he 
cocapy an honorable place in the social sys- 
tem! Does virtue exist only in extraordina: 
actions? Is there no crown to be gathe 
except in adventurous enterprises or in the 
battle-field? And is not he a good citizen, 
who toils usefully, and properly educates his 
children ?” 

‘Treneus did justice to his uncle’s argu- 
ments, and was moved by the touching kind- 
ness he evinced. His mind was however 
made up, and nothing could divert him. 

Alete, her husband, and the old pastor, 
sought to retain him. When Ebba heard he 
was about to leave, she said nothing : her 
head sunk on her bosom, and tears stole into 
her eyelids. 

Ireneus left not without effort and distress. 
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at, distress, and with a feveri 


haps the last remonstrance of a good 
pa 19 Passion however conquers, and the 
k is launched upon @ sea without a vent, 
bene sky without a star. May 
guide it! 
Thus Ireneus departed, deserting domestic 
leaving a fail in distress, and crush- 
ing @ young heart. was himself — 
y, but was sustained by the idea that he 
earkened to the voice of honor, and that the 
meets ee PE an Ere om) ae 


It. was the beginning of summer. The 
earth had become green, and the woods were 
filled with the sound of birds. A pure sky, 
silvery lakes, all the varied beauty of the 
north, seemed revived as if by magic at the 
first breath of spring. Had anything been 
able to retain him, nature would. 

Thanks to the clearness of the nights which 
poseies him to travel, he soon reached 
Stockholm, where he embarked on the Lu- 
beck steamer, went to see his mother, and 
hurried to La Vendée, where he joined the 
flag he had come so far to stand beneath. 

Burin his voyage, he wrote more than 
once to uncle. Three weeks, however, 
rolled by and they received no news. M. de 
Vermondans complained of his silence—Alete 
sought to excuse him. Ebba suffered in si- 
lence. After the de of her cousin, the 
delicate young girl sunken into a state 
of sadness which daily assumed a more dan- 
gues character. She loved to sit alone, 
ooking toward the south, as if there lay her 
last hope. She sometimes, tried to read, but 
from her very look it was plain that her 
mind was unoccupied. If she saw her fa- 
ther, she sought to smile and eppees y to 
soothe him ; as soon, however, as he left, she 
became prostrate again. Her. cheeks grew 
thin flushed, she was ill, and the phy- 
sicians were sent for—one said she had a 
slow fever, another that she was consump- 
tive: Ebba carefully followed their advice, 
and did all that her father and sister recom- 
mended. When alone, she shook her head 
as if she thought all remedies in vain. 

Two weeks ‘without a word from 
Ireneus. What washeabout? Itwas known 
that he had passed through Paris, and should 
be in La Vendée. Could’ he not nd 
with his friends * . Could his letters on 
been intercepted ? 
have fallen a victim to his chivalric ardor, 
and be wounded, a prisoner, perhaps dead ! 


Might he not already | suffused 








post was. looked for with i 


The anxiety. 
were read anxiously. Vain 


The newspapers 
pose tha. Dyecen gave very meager de- 
‘ e 


; movement, 

At last M. de Vermondans became angry 
and humiliated at peering bia impatience to 
become manifest, and forbade Ireneus or 
Vendée to be mentioned. He could not, 


however, stifle thought in/his.own mind or in 
Ebba’s. 


One morning the young girl arose in t 
i agitation which 
made her look better. She dressed hastily, 
and ‘went to her father’s room. She said she 
wanted to see her sister. 

“Really,” said the old man, dectived b 
this deceitful animation, and quivering wit 
a ag the idea of her recovery. “Do you 

to go? I will go with you.” 

He hurried to the stable, had his horse 

and in a few minutes, seated in 
his cabriolet, was crossing the fields. On her 
way, Ebba, with peculiar tenderness, pointed 
out various scones of her childhood youth, 
the home of old servants, spots where she had 
been with Alete, and made memorable by 
various little incidents. 

Suddenly she ceased to speak—looked at 
the scenery with deep interest, glancing at 
the sea and the sky, and seemed absorbed in 
a melancholy reminiscence. 

Her father had listened to her with pleas- 
ure, and turned to ask why she was silent. 
He was filled with delight. Had he been 
able, however, to look into her mind, he 
would have seen a deep sentiment of sadness 
and resignation, united with resignation and 
hopelessness. 

n the silent meditation of the poor invalid 
there might be read a last adieu to the blue 
wave, the green wood, the distant prospects 
which so often had occupied her reverie. 
The warm summer breeze, which played in 
her hair, the clear sky, the whole tapestry 
of nature she was about to leave, instinct as 
it was with poetic fancy. By her half open 
lips, by her wondering eye, she bade adieu to 
the scenes amid whic ae had lived, to the 
flowers which smiled on her as a sister, and 
where birds sang their matin lays as if she had 
been one of their kindred. 

When he reached the age, her fa- 
ther stopped to chat with the old pastor. 
Ebba took Alete by the hand, and hurried 
her into the chamber. 

“ Dear sister,” said she, “I wished to see 
you again.” 

*“ Again, Ebba—I hope you will, and for 
many @ year.” 

“ oe Spgs not here, in another 
world.” e grew pale as she spoke. 

“What an idea!” said Alete. “I was so 
agreeably surprised by your visit. Hare you 
come to di me ?” 

As she spoke, Alete covered her face, now 
with tears, with her hands. 

“ Excuse me, Alete, I was wrong to give 
way so. Let us talk of something clse.” 
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“ Treneus is—dead !” said Ebba sadly. 
“Dead!” exclaimed Alete; “how so?” 
“Tknow heis. I saw him last 
“ Ah, I have sometimes 
son’s death, whom on the next morning I met 
tly well.” 
«T te 


th.” 
my dear Ebba,” said Alete, 
with a burst of strange unnatural laughter, 
for in spite of he: she was im by 
the w woh alg “ Come, Eric and his 
father expect us. us pass our evening 
happily together, and shake off all these pre- 
sentiments, which I pray to God may never 
be realized.” 

“ Yes, come,” and attempting to look gay, 
she said, “ Madness! we will see.” 

During the next week, a letter from the 
mother of [reneus informed them that the 

oung officer had died on the very day of 
Ebba’s dream, of a wound received at the 
siege of the Castle of Penissiere. 

Ebba soon died, pronouncing the names of 
her father and sister, who wept at her bed- 
side. Her last breath uttered one other name, 
that of Ireneus. 


POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF LILLIAN. 
fe following pieces by Winturop Macx- 
WORTH PRrakED, have never before, we be- 
lieve, been printed in this country. 
THE LEGEND OF THE TEUFEL-HAUS. 





ae 


a 
And the Baron of Katzbe 
8o the below, and 
He saw them not ;—those dreams of love, 
As some have found, and some will find, 
Make men extremely deaf and blind. 
And look kiog aleGceman.’ 

about in vast su: 
Found that his hunter had famed his back, 
An hour ago on the beaten track, 
And now was a forest hoar, 
Where steed had never stepped before. 


“ By Cesar’s head,” ve said, 


“It were a sorry fe 
If I to-night should make my bed 
On turf, beneath an oak ! 
Poor Roland reeks from head to hoof ;— 
Now, for thy sake, geet roan, 
I would we were beneath a roof, 
Were it the foul fiend’s own !” 
Ere the tongue could rest, ere the lips could close, 
The sound of a listener’s laughter rose. 
It was not ihe scream of a merry boy 
When harlequin waves his wand of joy ; 





Nor the shout from a serious curate, 
’s annual put; 
orkshire : 


By a bending bishop’ 
Nor the roatof'a ¥ lown ;—oh, no! 


ight.” 
of @ per- | with 


But brighter 

ne ian 
r he spu: as 

As Mrs. Maquill’s d 

When he turns away the Pleas of the Crown, 

Or flings, with a yawn, old Saunders down, 

And flies, at last, from all the m 

Of Plaintiffs’ and Defendants’ 

To make himself sublimely neat, 

ansheld Street. 


his anxious eye, 
shone out from a hill by. 
Gey cad giad 
ted lad, 


On the bugle that hung by = iron chain. 

E egpernnde mye a the baying of hounds, 
e screec! of owls, an y 

The hollow of the turret bell, 

The call of the watchful sen 

And eS a of thunder, 

As the huge old portals asunder, 

ravely from the castle hall 


And 
Paced forth the white-robed seneschal. 


lord. 
tried glance : 
You may ride from the border to fair Penzance, 
And nowhere, but at Epsom Races, 


’ 
hamber : some were talking 
Of feats of hunting and of hawking, 
And some were drunk, and some were dreaming, 
And some found pleasure in blaspheming. 
He thought, as he gazed on the fearful crew, 
That the lamps that burned on the walls burned blue. 
They pee him a pasty of mighty size, 
To cheer his heart, and to charm his eyes ; 
They eee ay the wine, so rich and old, 
And filled to the brim the cup of gold y 
The knight looked down, and the knight looked up, 
But he carved not the meat, and he drained not the cup. 


“ Ho ho,” said his host — angry brow, 
coarse, I trow, 
For such nice taste as thine: 


Since | have lived in this old wood, 
For many a nobler man.”— 

“The savory buck and the ancient cask 
To a weary man are sweet ; 

But ere he taste, itis fit he ask 

oe perk blessing on — and meat. 

t me but pra a ute’s space, 

And bid 4 


‘e then ; 
I swear to ye, by ourlady’s grove 


I shall eat and drink ten |” 


The lord of the castle in wrath arose, 
He frowned like a fiery 


holy 

enison |” 
That moment all the lights went out ; 
And they d him that rabble rout, 
With oath, and foul scurrility, 
And every sort of incivility. 
They barred the gates ; and the pzal of laughter, 
Sudden and shrill, that followed after, 
Died off into a dismal 
Like a sting spirit’s moan. 
“I wish,” said Rudolph, as he stood 
On foot in the deep and silent wood ; 
“I wish, , tack and stable 
May be kinder to-night than their master’s table !” 
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> 
And, c. £ 
There lay two dwarfs wit 
Both fast asleep upon some roses. 
Sir Rudolph entered ; rich and bright 
Was all that met his ravished sight ; 
Soft tapestries from far countries brought, 
Rare cabinets with inwrought, 
White vases of the mould, 
And mirrors set in burnished gold. 
Upon a couch a prexhosnd slumbered ; 
Anke fe tab: pads ee ——— 
Wi tings, an ivory lute, 
And sweetmeats, and delicious fruit. 
Sir Rudolph lost no time in praising ; 
For he, I should have said, was gazing, 
a ctlinde cotpeely tragic, 
pon a sight of stranger iC; 
A sight, which, seen at ery @ season, 
Might well astonish Mistress Reason, 
And scare Dame Wisdom from her fences 
Of rules and maxims, moods and tenses. 
Beneath a crimson canopy 
A lady, passing fair, was lying ; 
Deep sleep was on her gentle eye, 
And in her slumber she was sigh 
Bewitching sighs, such sighs as say 
Beneath i Feige ans @ lover, 
Things which the cowar a da: 
Would not, for all the world, ahesver: 
She lay like a oe of sculptured stone, 
8o so tranquil :—she had thrown, 
‘or the warm evening’s sultriness, 
The broidered coverlet aside 
And was there to deck or hide 
The glory of her loveliness, 
But a scarf of gauze, so light and thin 
You might see beneath the dazzling skin, 
And watch the Fo gs streamlets go 
Through the valleys of white and stainless snow, 
Or here and there a wayward tress 
Which wandered out with vast assurance 
From the pearls 


monstrous noses, 


The tone of bliss, and the eyes of blue. 
Sir Rudolph hid his bu: face 

With both his hands for a minute’s space, 

And all his frame in awful fashion 

‘Was shaken by some sudden passion. 
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le mantle, rich and wide, 
Ris neck the trembling youth untied, 
over those eee charms, 
ro 


y; 
‘When Hume has caugh* the Speaker’s eye. 

At last the daylight came ; and then 

A score or two of serving men, 
that some disaster 

Pp. to their lord and master, 
Went out into the wood, and found him, 
Unhorsed, and with no mantle round him. 
Ere he could tell his tale romantic, 
The leech pronounced him clearly frantic, 
So ordered him at once to bed, 
And clapped a blister on his head. 

Within the sound of the castle-clock 
There stands a huge and rugged rock, 
And I have heard the peasants say, 

That the grieving groom at noon that day 
Found it Ro , cold and stiff, 
At the base of the black and beetling cliff. 

Beside the rock there is an oak, 

Tall, blasted by the thunder-stroke, 
And I have heard the poesente say, 
That there Sir Rudolph’s mantle lay, 
And coiled in many a deadly wreuw 
A yenomious serpent slept beneath. 


STANZAS, 

WRITTEN UNDER A DRAWING OF KING’S COLLEGE 
CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE. 
EXTRACTED FROM AN ALBUM IN DEVONSHIRE. 

Most beautiful !—I gaze and apne 

In silence on the Li rious pile ; 
And the gla thoughts of other days 

Come thronging back the while. 

me dim Memory makes more dear 

The perfect grandeur of the shrine ; 
But if I stood a stranger here, 

The ground were still divine. 


Some awe the and wise have felt, 
As reverently their feet have trod 

On any spot where man hath knelt, 
To commune with his God ; 


By — spring, or fairy well, 


Beneath the conveat’s gloom, 
Beside the feeble hermit’s cell, 
Or the false prophet’s tomb. 


But when was high devotion ed 
With lovelier dwelling, loftler throne, 
Than thus the limner’s art hath traced 
From the time-honored stone ? 
The spirit here of worship seems 
To hold the heart in wondrous thrall, 
And heavenward h and holy dreams, 
Came at her voiceless i 


At i. when the lonel y moon 
Looks from a vapor’s silvery fold ; 

Or morning, when the sun of June 
Crests the high towers with gold ; 

Forevery ch of hour and form 
Makes that fair scene more deeply fair ; 

And dusk and day-break, calm storm, 
Are all religion there. 
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; What matter where the less may, be, 
A FRAGMENT OF A BALLAD: and where the longer span 
TEACHING HOW POETRY IS BEST PAID FOR. 
And how the heart grows hard ae 
Non voglio cento scudi.—Song. Soft Pity’s freshening dews ; 
Ou say not that the sinstrel’s ert, And how when an 7 eine ont 


gift of ttle pang ens 
wee Be Wapet doney, taatigK ‘his ftehite Bipbit, Pacts which gttet Sildiaw shen dou 
Can ever bea pune ne oS wits whe write reviews. ™ 
Tain thee 


Ory act hie GB pet The ch ld gazed, wilded wings 
Though a eee =» no mo vich relation, ht breeze displayed nee 3 
The Fairies all But he felt the w that the meanest things 
With such pada yl Are dear to him that made them! 
As Mr. Hume would soon confess 
Beyond his calculation. The sun went down behind the hill, 
The breeze was Siingctod e nner 


But py pom 
amazed the tans Tpoheldes, 
Musing bes ers a rippl 





He 
But love, and noble sentiments,— 
. Oh, never bid him doubt them ! 


ng Florice rose from his humble bed, 


we 


The minstrel touched ‘ak lute again.— 
When the lady checked her bridle reln 
e c r le 
ans > b Dad 5 men of day, And lit tres her palfrey noe ecm 
A grayhaired pilgrim passed that way ; What would you ~ for such a strain, 
‘A holy man was he, Rees, Longman, Orme, and Brown ? 
And he was wending forth to pray of Beauty’s Coting ore, 
At a shrine ina le. ty’s melting tone 
Oh, his was a weary wande T 
gems 
es pious — ox Gwe nigh ob hin. And her love a bliss which the e coldly wise 
s the ancient man drew near hin 5 ; Have never, never, 
The ink was mute as he touched th . He told how the valiant soot $t fear, 
And the thrush said, “Hear him, hear him !”? How they wet Sy i ae ry is ene Bras 
‘or a smile 
He “Ofthe high eg ee ~—* brave ; Things © w they ich for a cingle word word 
Who have ve gone into pe pond ig y thew be ag appear ” 
In such deep o 
That the hopes and thoughts which sain and eave atetaae pre te PE Ge 
Spring from their buried d Pm... we ee ee 
Tso aan he oto in, ‘About his skfil cf Temnis 
maids, and While smooth Sir Guy described the stuff 
= hymn, His mistress wore at Venice 


The a A smiled one radiant smile, 
Nor their names erased from story. And the 


Time canes the stone where dere the dead 
ie —— watching round them ; 
mourner’ 
an hs tani 3 To a poet’s sweetest lay. 


His mother’s voice was was fierce and shrill, 
As she set the milk and fruit : 

Such tales he told ; and the pilgrim heard “Out on thine unrewarded skill, 
Plier og fran eh = pnd Lot the strings bo Eroken en they will, 
th rt sow. en an w 

- By the sad and solemn measu: — And the lips be be mute!” 


“I give thee my blessing,”—was his word ; ' 
ei It is all Thave of of treasure !” Peace, peace !—the Pilgrim as he went 


A little child came boun 


tn La eeretanzad 
‘ould sw 


And t hoch Sts Snatehenrwretng: 


Belike the child had little wide; 
Of the moral the me pry drew 


“Come hither, come hither,” gan Sees call; 

And the urchin left his fun 
80 from the hall of poor Sir sir Paul 

jun ; 

So Ellen ye noah from the v e ball, ss be Lady sighel his mich 

Where she leaves a heart half won But when he shall lie *neath the moonlit sky, 
Then Florice did the child caress, Or lip the goblet’s brim, 

And sang his sweetest songs : What a star in the mist of memory 
Their theme was of the gentleness, Her smile will be inning hy } 

Which to the soul belongs, 
Ere yet it knows:the name or dress THE COVENANTER’S LAMENT FOR BOTHWELL 

f human rights and wrongs. BRIGG. 

And of the wants which make agree Tre men of sin prevail! 

All parts of this vast plan ; Once more heed gaat wr A of this wa lifts his horn: 
How life is in whate’er we see, Judah is scatte: as the chaff is borne 

And enly life in man :— Before the stormy gale. 











ow to thee we bow. 
Our _ have drained the fury of thy cup ; 
And the deep murmurs of our hearts go up 
To heaven for vengeance now. 


Come in thine own good time! 
‘We will abide: we have not turned from thee ; 
= in a world of grief our portion be, 
Of bitter grief, and crime. 
Be thou our guard and guide ! 
Forth from the spailer’s synagogue we 
That we may worship where the torrents flow, 
where the whirlwinds ride. 


From lonely rocks and caves 
We will pour forth our sacrifice of prayer.— 
On, brethren, to the mountains! Seek we there 
Safe temples, quiet graves ! 


HOPE AND LOVE, 
One day, through fancy’s telescope 
ich is ps richest treasure, ; 
I saw, dear 


hill, 
2 sunshine and through shower: 
But what did those fond playmates care 
For climate, or for weather ? 
All scenes to them were bright and fair, 
On which they gazed er. 


Sometimes they turned aside to bless 
Some Muse and her wild numbers, 
Or breathe a dream of holiness 
On Beauty’s quiet slambers ; 
sai with cold sneers ; 
y doub 
“Come back,” said Ago, 
“My heart is cold without you.” 


‘When Poverty beset their 
And threatened 


her bitters, honey, 
And showing taste for bread and 
And utter scorn of money. 
met stern er in their way, 
pon a ruin a 3 


Before him kings had quaked that @ 
‘And armies hod relreated: 





Dat he was robot in such & cloud, 
hal hnteh te aelned ioe Sioa 
They id not oso or hear hiss, ; 


Ant fe, wae yt ee passed 
Before a % th sessed t last, 
a grave the a 
Be Sth ving willow : 


“T leave you here,” quoth Father Time, 
As hoarse as yn enti 
And Love kneeled n to spell the rhyme 
Upon the rude stone graven : 
But looked onward, calmly brave ; 
We're parted on this side the aoe 
e on le rave,— 
We'll meet upon the other.” ™ 
PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
LAPY ARABELLA FUSTIAN TO LORD CLARENCE FUSTIAN. 
— Sweet, when Actors first appear 
The loud.collision of appleuding gloves ! 


Mouttrre. 
Your labors, my talented brother, 
Are Sag bee at last ; 
bee Aon: me, that, some how or other, 
he bill is rejected,—or past : 
now you'll be coming, I’m certain, 
As fast as four posters can crawl, 
To help us to Or eae curtain, 
As usual, at Fu: Hall. 
Arrangements are nearly completed ; 
Bat still we’ve a lover or fee, 
Whom Lady Albina entreated, 
We'd keep, at all hazards, for you: 
Sir Arthur makes horrible faces,— 
Lord John is a trifle too tall,— 
And yours are the safest embraces 
‘o faint in, at Fustian Hall. 


In chorus, at 


By the bye, there are two or three matters 
We want you to bring us from town ; 
The Inca’s white plumes from the hatter’s, 
A nose -~ a hum pee Gow?! 
‘We want a few harps for our ue! 
We want a few fake foc ous ball : 
And steal from your wise friend Bosanquet 
His white wig, for Fustian Hall. 


Huncamunca must have a huge saber, 
Friar Tuck has forgotten his cowl ; 

And we're quite at a stand-still with Weber, 
For want of a lizard and owl: 

And then, for our funeral procession, ’ 
Pray get us a love of @ pall ; 

Or how shal! we make an impression 
On feelings, at Fustian Hall ? 

And, Clarence, you'll really delight us, 
If you’ll do your endeavor to bring 

From the Club a you eee to write us 
Our prologue, it sort of thing ; 

Poor Crotchet, who did them supremely, 
Is gone, fora Jetss. to Bengal ; 

I fear we shall miss extremely, 
This season, at Fustian Hall. 

Come, Clarence ;—your idol Albina 
Will make a sensation, I feel ; 

We all think there never was secn a 
Performer, so like the O’Neill. 

At rehearsals, her exquisite fancy 
Has deeply affected us all ; 

For one tear that trickles at Drury, 
There'll be twenty at Fustian 
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’s the Prompter’s z 
Come, Clarence,—our Romeo and Ranger, 


We want you at Fustian Hall. 
ALEXANDER AND DIOGENES. 
e uid ulum,” inquit, “a 
nunc em um,”? - 
Sim. 


S.ow17 the monarch turned aside : 
But when his glance of youthful pride 


¢ warriors my 
that day, 
And the long line of spears, that came 


h the far grove like waves of flame, 


T 

His forehead burned, his beat high, 
More darkiy flashed his shifting eye, 
And visions of the Lee” pene 

Came bursting on his soul again. 

The old man drew his 


sickness to his sight ; 
o’er his breast 


As was t, 4 

Gave to the winds his muttered 
Naming no name of friend or foe, 
And reckless if they heard or no. 


* Ay, go thy way, thou nted thing, 
Puy A> which y le pall a king, 
‘Ade thee with idle gems, 

With drapery and diadems, 

And scarcely sous: that beneath 

The purple robe and laurel wreath, 

There’s nothing but the common slime 

Of human clay and human crime !— 

My rags are not so rich,—but they 
serve as well to cloak decay. 

“ And ever round thy jeweled brow 
False slaves and falser friends will bow ; 


Till thou wilt turn and think that Fame, 
So vilely drest, is worse than shame !— 
The gods be thanked for all their mercies, 
Diogenes hears naught but curses! 

“ And thou wilt uet !—air and sea 
Will render up their hoards for thee ; 
And golden cups for thee will hold 
Rich nectar, richer than the gold. 
The cunning caterer still must share 
The dainties which his toils prepare ; 
The ’s lip must taste the wine 
Before he fills the cup for thine !— 
Wilt feast with me on Hecate’s cheer ? 
I dread no royal hemlock here ! 

“ And night will come ; and thou wilt lie 


th a le canopy, 
tec to hull thee, flowers to shed 


I shall sleep sounder in my tub! 

“ And thou wilt pass away, and have 
A marble mountuin o’er thy grave, 
With tall, and chambers vast, 
Fit for the worm’s repast !— 

I too shall perish !—let them call 

The vulture to my funeral ; 

Peep: wl staff, the Cynic’s den, 

Are all he leaves his fellow men,— 
Heedless how this corruption fares,— 
Yea, heedless though it mix with theirs!” 


ti ut diceret, pag 





{From Household Words.} 
THE LAST OF A LONG LINE. 
CHAPTER I.. 
IR ROGER ROCKVILLE of Rockville was 
the last of very Tong li 


jam, and must have been a man of 
some mark, either of bone and sinew, or, of 
brain, for he obtained what the Americans 
would call a-prime location: As his name 
does not occur in the Roll of Battle Abbey, 
he was, of course, not of a very high Norman 
extraction; but he had done enough, it 
seems, in the way of knocking down Saxons, 
to himself on a considerable eminence 
in this kingdom. The center of his domains 
was conspicuous far over the country, through 
a high range of rock overhanging one of the 
sweetest rivers in land. On one hand 
lay a Vast tract of rich marsh eh 
as society advanced, of being conve: into 
meadows; and on the other, as extensive 
moorlands, finely undulating, and abounding 

eer. 


with woods and d 
Here the original Sir Roger built his castle 
on the summit of the ra of rock, with 
huts for his followers; and became known 
directly all over the country as Sir Roger de 
Roe or Sir Roger of the hamlet on the 
Rock. Sir , no doubt, was a mighty 
hunter before the lord of the feudal district : 
it is certain that his descendants were. For 
generations they led a jolly life at Rockville, 
and were always ready to exchange the ex- 
citement of the chase for a bit of civil war. 
Without that the country would have 
dull, and ale and venison lost their flavor. 
There was no gay London in those days, and 
SS ee their neighbors in 
helm and hauberk was the way of spending 
their season. It was their parliamentary de- 
bate, and was to thin their woods. 
Protection and Free Trade were as much the 
+ topics of interest as they are now, onl 
they did not trouble themselves so muc 
about Corn bills. Their bills were of good 
steel, and their protective measures were ar- 
long. Protection meant a 
good suit of mail; and a castle with its duly 
escribed moats, bastions, portcullises, and 
onjon keep. Free Trade was a lively inroad 
into the wy cerry | baron’s lands, and the 
importation thence of goodly herds and flocks. 
Foreign cattle for home tion was as 
sticking an article in their markets asin ours, 


against his father, or John inst the ba- 
suas Twhithing Ses Totk Se Lamenatet, or 
Tudor or Stuart, the Rockvilles were to be 











ik 
Bee 
te 
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if 
if 


Ss 


: and though they were never 

on. that account, they retired to 

their estate, and found it convenient to be as 
unobtrusive as possible. Thence you 
heard no more of the Rockvilles in the na- 
tional annals. They became sag, conse- 
quence in their.own district. y acted 
as . 


the 


things that follow it. But somehow 
the po ay 


villes did not expand with this ex- 


pansion. So long as it required as | a figure 
a strong 


of six feet high, broad shoulders, an 

arm, they were a + and conspicuous race. 
But when the head became the member most 
in request, they ceased to goa-head. Younger 
sons, it is true, served in army and in navy, and 
filled the family pulpit, but er produced no 
gone no me Bsa no archbishops. The 
tockvilles of Rockville were very conserya- 
tive, very exclusive, and very stereotype. 
pa va oe grew poor, es omnne them- 
selves again by marrying plebeian heiresses. 
New families grew up out of plebeian blood 
into greatness, and intermingled the vigor of 
their fresh earth with the attenuated aristo- 
cratic soil. Men of family became great 
lawyers, great statesmen, t prelates, and 
even t poets and philosophers. The 
pom remained high, proud, bigoted, and 


The Rockvilles married Rockvilles, or their 
first cousins, the Ces . simply to prevent 
property going out of the family. They kept 


the Property together. 
acre, and they were a 
—and nothing more. 
If you saw Sir r Rockyille,—for there 
was an eternal Sir filling his office of 
igh sheriff—he had a very fine carriage, 
a very fine retinue in the most approved 
and splendid antique costumes ;—if you saw 
him sitting on the bench at quarter sessions, 
he was a tall, stately, and solemn man. . If 
you saw Lady Rockville shopping, in her 


tailed them ? 


.|ing in return, but you got 


> you 
come over you, as if you were trying, like 
Moses, to draw water from a rock, without 
his delegated power. There was a goodly 
outside of things before you, but nothing 
came of it. You talked, ee to get talk- 
i more than 
“noes” and “'yeses,” and “oh! indeeds!” 
and “ reallys,” and sometimes not even that, 
but a certain look of aristocratic dignity or 
dignification, that was meant to serve for all 
answers., There was a sort of resting on aris- 
tocratic oars or “sculls,” that were not to be 
too vulgarly handled. There was a feeling 
impressed on you, that. eight hundred years 
of descent and ten thousand a-year in landed 
income did not trouble themselves with the 
trifling things that gave distinction to lesser 
people—such as literature, fine arts, politics, 
a eral knowledge. These were very 
well for those who nothing else to pride 
themselves on, but for the Rockvilles—oh! 
certainly they were by no means requisite. 
In fact, you found yourself, with a little 
variation, in the goedigesacns of. Cowper's 


1 
pore 3 OF on ma + ye spent See lives 
tn detng Fach ite sapey wri 
Who hasn’t often come across these aoe 
wells” of society ; solemn golf out of whic 
you can pump nothing up? You know them; 
they are at your elbow ios dey in large 
pes brilliant companies, and defy the best 
sucking-buckets ever invented to extract any- 
thing them. But the Rockvilles were 
each and all of this adust description. It 
was @ family feature, and they seemed, if 
either, rather proud of it. They must be so; 
for proud they were, amazingly proud ; an 
they had nothing besides to be proud of, ex- 
cept their acres, and their ancestors. 
ut the fact was, they could not help it. 
It was become organic. They had acted the 
justice of peace, maintained the constitution 
against upstarts and manufacturers, signed 
warrants, supported the church and the house 
of correction, committed poachers, and then 
rested on the dignity of their ancestors for so 
many generations, that their skulls, brains, 





constitutions, and nervous systems, were all 
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so completely moulded into that shape and 
baked into that mould, that a Rockville would 
be a Rockville to the end of time, if God and 
Nature would have allowed it. But such 
wear out. The American Indians and 
the Australian nations wear out; they are 
not progressive, and as Nature abhors a 
vacuum, she does not forget the vacuum 
wherever it may be, whether in a hot desert, 
or in @ cold and stately Rockville ;—a very 
ancient, honorable, and substantial family 
that lies fallow till the thinking faculty liter- 
ally dies ont. 
for several generations there had been 
symptoms of decay about the Rockville fami- 
ly. Not in its property, that was as large as 
eir personal stature coed 
The Rockvilles continued, as 


last ‘there had seldom been more than two, 
or at most three, children. There had gene- 
rally been an heir to the estate, and another 
to the family pulpit, and sometimes a daugh- 
ter married to some neighboring squire. 
But Sir *s father had been an only 
child, and Sir r himself was an onl 

child. The danger of extinction to the fami- 
ly, apparent as it was, had never induced Sir 
Roger to marry. At the time that we are 
turning our attention upon him, he had 
reached the mature age of sixty. Nobody 
believed that Sir R now. would marry ; 
he was the last, and likely to be, of his line. 

It is worth while here to take a glance at 
Sir Roger and his estate. They wore a 
strange contrast. The one bore all the signs 
of progress, the other of a stereo feud- 
ality. The estate, which in the days of the 
first Sir Roger de Rockville had been half 
morass and half wilderness, was now culti- 
vated to the pitch of British agricultural sci- 
ence. The marshlands beyond the river were 
one splendid ex of richest meadows; 
yielding a rental of four solid ds per 
acre. er hill and dale on this side for 
miles, where formerly ran wild deer, and 
prew wild woodlands of furze-bushes, now 

y excellent farms and hamlets, and along 
the ridge of the ancient cliffs rose the most 

ificent woods. Woods, too, clothed the 
steep hillsides, and swept down to the noble 
river, their ve boug hanging far out 
over its clear and rapid waters. In the midst 
of these fine woods stood Rockville Hall, the 
family seat of the Rockvilles. It reared its 
old brick walls above the towering mass of 
elms, and travelers at a distance recognized 
it for what it was, the mansion of an ancient 
and wealthy family. 

The progress of England in arts, science, 
commerce, and manufacture, had ‘carried Sir 
Roger’s estate along with it. It was full of 
active and moneyed farmers, and flourished 
under modern influences. How lucky it 
would have been for the Rockville family 
it done the same! + 





But amid this estate there was Sir Roger 
solitary, and the last of the line. He had 
grown well enough—there was nothing stunt- 
ed about him, so far as you could see on the 

In stature, he exceeded’ six feet. 

is colossal elms could not boast of a oon 
relative growth. He was as large a land- 
rd, and as tall a justice of the peace, as you 
ire; but, unfortunately, he was, af- 

only the shell of a man.: Like many 
veteran elms, there was a very fine 

stem, only it was hollow. There was a man, 
i with the rather awkward deficiency of a 


And it were no difficult task to explain, 
either, how this had come about. The Rock- 
villes saw plainly enough the necessity of ma- 
nuring their lands, but they scorned the very 
idea of manuring their family. What! that 
most ancient, honorable, and substantial fa- 
mily, suffer any of the common earth of hu- 
manity to gather about its roots! The Rock- 
villes were so careful of their blood, that 
they never allied it to any but blood as pure 
and inane as their own. Their elms flourish- 
ed in the rotten earth of plebeian accumula- 
tions, and their acres produced large crops of 
corn from the sewage of towns and fat sinks, 
but the Rockvilles themselves took especial 
care that no vigor from the real heap 
of ordinary human nature should infuse a new 
force of intellect into their race. The Rock- 
villes needed nothing ; they had all that an 
ancient, honorable, and substantial family 
cou.d need. The Rockvilles had no need to 
study at school—why should they? They 
did not want to get on. The Rockvilles did 
not aspire to distinction for talent in the world 
—why should they? They had a large es- 
tate. So the Rockville soul, unused from 
generation to generation, grew— 

Fine by degrees, and spiritually less, 


till it tapered off into aa 1 

Look at the last of a long line in the midst 
of his fine estate. Tall he was, with a stoop 
in his shoulders, and a bowing of his head on 
one side, as if he had been accustomed to 
stand under the low boughs of his woods, and 
peer after intruders. And that was precisely 
the fact. His features were thin and sharp ; 
his nose prominent and keen in its character ; 
his eyes small, black, and peering like a 
mole’s, or a hungry swine’s. Sir Roger was 
still oracular on the bench, and after consult- 
ne clerk, a good lawyer,—and looked up 
to by the neighboring squires in election mat- 
ters, for he was an unswerving tory. You 
never heard of a rational thing that he had 
said in the whole course of his life ; but that 
mattered little, he was a gentleman of solemn 


aspect, of stately gait, and of a very ancient 
With ten thousand a-year, and his rental 


rising, he was still, however, a man of over- 
whelming cares. What mattered a fine estate 
if all the world was against him? And Sir 


Roger firmly believed that he stood in that 
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He had 
full. of li 


against them. 
Vaerebyonaay Jey his peace, a large manu- 
facturing town up within a couple 
of miles of him. see its red-brick 
walls, and its red-tiled roofs, and its tall 
naee-venens chimneys, growing and ex- 
tending over the slopes beyond the river. It 
was to him the most irritating sight in the 
world; for what were all those swarming 
weavers and spinners but arrant. radicals, up- 
of ancient ery and 


on such. occasions than they did to the 
meanest creature living. Reverence for an- 


and of conscience, in a way that was 
really frightful. Then they were given most 
inveterately to puaning. out in whole and 
everlasting crowds on Sundays and holidays 
into the fields and woods; and as there was 
no part of the neighborhood half so pleasant 
as the groves and river banks of Rockville, 
they came swarming up there in crowds that 
were enough to drive any man of acres 
frantic. 
Unluckily, there were roads all about 
Rockville ; foot roads, and high roads and 
bridle roads. There was a up the river 
side, all the way to Rockville woods, and when 
it reached them, it divided like a fork, and 
one pony or foot-path led straight up a mag- 
nificent grove of a mile long, ending close to 
the hall ; and another ran ail along the river 
side, under the hills and. branches of the 


wood. 

Oh, delicious were these woods! In the 
river there were islands, which were covered 
in summer with the greenest grass, and the 
freshest of willows, and the clear waters 
rushed around them in the most inviting 
manner ose ea And there were num- 
bers of e extremely ready to accept this 
delectable invitation of these waters. ere 
they came in fine weather, and as these islands 
were only separated from the main-land by a 
little and very shallow stream, it was delight- 
ool oe lovers to get across—with Be ca 
and treading on g-stones, ani in, 
off the prom dps mg to the ankles ints 
the cool brook, and screams, and fresh 
pe og and then landing on those sunny, 
and to them really enchanted islands. And 


| children, and a great 





up to regard, 
"Doses apart | Sahermen in 


ene, 
were 
Fai one aay, And there were other lovers, 
and troops of loiterers, and shouting royster- 
rh BAe Wee. Sates fhe jaghs of the 
wood, eek the turns of that most 
companionable of rivers, And there were 
boats going and down ; boats full of young 
all ohday fin and mirth, and boats 

with, duck-hunters, and other, to Sir Roger, 
detestable marauders, with guns and dogs, 
and great bottles of beer. In the fine grove, 
on summer days, there might be found hun- 
dreds of people. There were picnic parties, 
fathers and mothers with whole families of 

i enade of the de- 
lighted artisans and their wives or sweet- 
hearts. 

In the times prior to the sudden growth of 
the eg. ekyrie* town, Great Stockington, 
and to simultaneous development of the 
love-of-nature principle in the Stockingtoni- 
ans, nothing had been thought of all these 
roads, The roads were well enough till they 
led to these inroads. Then Sir Roger aroused 
himself. This must be changed. The roads 
must be stopped. Nothing was easier to his 
fancy. His fellow-justices, Sir Benjamin 
Bullockshed and Squire Sheepshank, had 
asked his aid to stop the like nuisances, and 
it had been done at once. So Sir Roger 
put up notices all about, that the roads were 
to be stopped by an Order of Sessions, and 
these notices were signed, as required by law, 
by their worships of Bullockshed and Sheep- 

.. But Sir Roger soon found that it was 
one thing to stop a road leading from One- 
man-Town to Lonely-Lodge, and another to 
attempt to stop those from Great-Stockington 
to Rockville. 

On the very first Sunday after the exhibi- 
tion of those notice-boards, there was a fer- 
ment in the grove of Rockville, as if all the 
bees in the county were swarming there, with 
all the and hornets to boot. Great 
crowds were collected before each of these ob- 
noxious placards, and the amount of curses 
vomited against them was really shocking for 
any day, but more especially for a Sunday. 
Presently there was a rush at them; they 
were torn down, and simultaneously pitched 
into the river, There were great crowds 
swarming all about Rockville all that day, 
and. with looks so defiant that Sir Roger more 
than once contemplated sending off for the 
Yeoman Cavalry to defend his house, which 
he argoag Duguay in danger. 

But so from being intimidated from 
proceeding, this demonstration only made 

ir Roger the more determined. To have 
so di and irreverent a population 
coming about his house and woods now pre- 
peeg itself in a much more formidable as- 
pect than ever. So, next day, not only were 
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more agen, Pr ong 

i en at- 
the ealstietons of the insult- 
the law. No notice was taken 
whole of Great § 


plastered all over the walls of the 
four - large as Sir Roger's no- 


eyes of the world are upon you. 
arise! or be forever fallen!" 
ar every man to do his duty! 
uty is to resist and defy the i 
to seize on your ancient Patrimony !” 
“Patrimony ! Ancient and rightful resort 
of Rockville!” Sir Roger was astounded at 


ro 
a hundred successive Rockyilles, 
Sir Roger determined to 
carry it to the Sessions; and at the Sessions 
was a magnificent muster of all his friends. 
There was Sir Roger himself in the chair; 
and on either hand, a prodigious row of 
ovanty uirearchy. There was Sir Benja- 
min ockshed, and Sir Thomas Tenter- 
hook, and all the gore tigen, 
Ramsbottom, Turnbull, Otterbrook, and Swag- 
sides. The-Clerk of Sessions read the notice 
for the closing of all the footpaths through 
the woods of Rockville, and declared that 
this notice had been duly, and for the re- 
quired period publicly, posted. The Stock- 
ingtonians protested by their able lawyer 
Daredeville, against any order for the clos- 
ing of these ancient woods—the inestimable 
P y of the paw 

“ Property of the public!” exclaimed Sir 
Roger. ‘Property of the public!” echoed 
the multitudinous voices of indignant Bul- 
locksheds, Tenterhooks, and Ramsbottoms. 
* Why, sir, do you dispute the right of Sir 
Roger Rockville to his own estate ?” 

“ By no means;” replied the undaunted 
Taredeville; “ the estate of Rockville is un- 
questionably the property of the honorable 
baronet, Sir Roger Rockville ; but the roads 
through it are the as unquestionable property 
of the public.” 

The whole bench looked at itself; that is, 
at soc other, 9 — gee eg The 
swelling in the di the squires 
Otterbrook, Turnbull, a TSwaghides, and all 
the rest of the worshipful row, was too big to 
admit of utterance. Only Sir Roger himself 
burst forth with an abrupt— 

“Impudent fellows! But Pll see them 
——— first!” 

“Grant the order!” said Sir Benjamin 
Bullockshed ; and the whole bench nodded 
assent. The able lawyer Daredeville retired 
with 2 pleasant smile. He saw an agreeable 

rospect of plenty of grist to his mill. Sir 
Roger was rich, and so was Great Stocking- 
S&T. M.—25 





y, 


Wekngton |aite ‘were Shand. for bers eaig 


“ Sroprep By Orper or Sessions! 


singing as they went, 
!| “ See, the Conquering Heroes come!” They 


set them up in the center of S 
market-place, and burnt them, along with an 
Sir Rockville 


+ was at once to the mill of the 


Keotgh it were the pub- 
lic’s. 


As Sir Roger drove homeward from the 
assize, which finally settled the question of 
these footpaths, he heard the bells in all the 
steeples of Great Stocki burst forth with 
a grand peal of triumph. He closed first the 
windows of his fine old carriage, and sunk 
into a corner; but he could not drown the 
page ier sound. PS pea said he, by Pll sto 

eir picnic-ing. 
have fold of ra for — 
ing!” There was war 
Rockville and Great Stocki . 

On oe. wer Bae Sunday there came lite- 
rally tho of the jubilant erg a sree 
to Rockville. They had brought ets, and 
were for dining, and drinking success to all 
footpaths. But in the great grove there were 
keepers, and watchers, who warned them to 
keep the path, that narrow well-worn line up 
the middle of the grove. “What! were they 
not to sit on the YK No” y 
were they not to picnic ?”—“ No! not there!” 

The Stockingtonians felt a sudden damp on 
their spirits. But the river bank! The 
was “To the river bank! There they 
picnic.” The crowd rushed away down the 
wood, but on the river bank they found a 
whole regiment of watchers, who pointed 
again to the narrow line of fi and told 
them not, to trespass beyond it. But the 
islands! they went over to the islands. But 
there too were Sir Roger’s forces, who warned 
them back! There was no road there—all 
found there would be trespassers, and be duly 
punished. 

The Stockingtonians discovered that their 
triumph was not quite so complete as they had 
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ty 


were San ee 
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; and they 
and the front of 
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Fs 
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the footpa 

the fishing, and ! The Stoc 
tonians were full of sullen wrath, and Sir 
Roger was—oh, most ressive old Saxon 
phrase—narrsore! Yes, he was one universal 
round of vexation and jealousy of his rights. 
Every hair in his body was like a pin sticking 
into him. Come within a dozen yards of him ; 
nay, at the most, blow on him, and he was 
excruciated—you rubbed his sensitive hairs 
at a furlong’s distance. 

The next Sunday the le found the 
churchyard locked up, except during service, 
when beadles walked here, and desired them 
not to loiter and disturb the congregation, 
closing the gates, and showing them out like 
@ flock of sheep the moment the service was 
over. This was fuel to the already boiling 
blood_ of Stockington. The week following, 
what was their astonishment to find a muc 
frequented ruin gone! it was actually gone! 
not a trace of it; but the spot where it had 
stood for ages, turfed, planted with oung 

ruce trees, and fenced off with post at rail ! 

he exasperated 1 Pe le now launched forth 
an immensity falmina tions against the 
churl Sir Roger, and a certain number of 
them resolved to come and seat themselves 
in the street of the hamlet and there dine; 
but a terrifi¢ thunderstorm, which seem 
in snaps with Sir Roger, soon routed them, 
drenched them through, and on attempting 
to seek shelter in the cottages, the poor peo- 
ple said they were very , but it was as 
much as their holdings were worth, and they 
dare not admit them. 

Sir Roger had triumphed! It was all over 
with the old deli htfal days at Rockville. 
There was an end of picnic-ing, of fishing, 
and of roving in the islands. One sturdy dis- 
ciple of I: Walton, indeed, dared to fling 


g- 


| Stoo! 





his fishing 

“Get out there!” exclaimed Sir Roger, 
“that is still on wr chery 8 The man 
walked through the river to the other bank, 
where he knew that the land was gered by 
a farmer. “Give dyer,” shouted Bir Roger, 
“T tell you the water is mine.” 

“ Then,” said the ‘fellow, “bottle it up, and 
ee Don't you see it is run- 
ning away to Stockin 

ere was bad b: between Rockville 


and Stockin; glen. . Stockin was in- 
censed, and Si Tease Bonen m ong 

A new nuisance sprung up. The a va 
i looked on the cottagers of Rock- 
ville as sunk in deepest darkness under such 
a man as Sir Roger and his cousin the vicar. 
They could not picnic, but they thought they 
could hold a camp-meeting ; they could not 
fish for roach, but they thought et | might for 
souls. Accordingly there assembled crowds 
of Stockingtonians on the green of Rockville, 
with a chair and a table, and a her with 
his head bound in a red handkerchief; and 
soon there was a sound of hymns, and a 
zealous call to come out of the darkness of the 

iritual Babylon. But this was more than 

ir Roger could bear; he rushed forth with 
all his servants, keepers, and cottagers, over- 
threw the table, and routing the assembly, 
chased them to the boundary of his estate. 

The discomfited Stockingtonians now fulmi- 
nated awful judgments on the unhappy Sir 
Roger, as a tor and a ant. 
They dared not enter again on his park, but 
they came to the very verge of it, and held 
weekly mein on the highway, in which 
they sang and declaimed as loudly as possi- 
ble, that the winds might bear their voices to 
Sir Roger’s ears. 

To such a position was now reduced the 
last of the long line of Rockville. The spirit 
of a policeman had taken possession of him. 
He had keepers and watchers out on all sides, 
but they did not satisfy him. He was _ 
petually haunted with the idea that poachers 
were aiter his e, that rs were in 
his woods. His whole life was now spent in 
stealing to and fro in his fields and planta- 
tions, and prowling along his river side. He 
looked under hedges, and watched for lon 
hours under the forest trees. If any one h 
a curiosity to see Sir Roger, they had only to 
enter his fields by the wood side, and wander 
a few yards from the path, and he was almost 
sure to spring out over the hedge, and in 
angry tones demand their name and address. 
The descendant of the chivalrous and steel- 
clad De ya Sapo ay sunk into ~ restless 

on his own ample rty. ere was 
ut one idea in his pa pe cacnencinnent. It 
was destitute of all other furniture but the 
musty technicalities of warrants and commit- 
ments. There was a stealthy and skulking 
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y in 
his pheasant preserves, or Sunday trespassers 
in his grove. 

entered his house it gave you as 
ess @ feeling as its owner. There was 


isputed the passage 
with you. In the wood above the ens, 
reached by several flights of fine, but now 


moss- there stood a pavilion 
once ay very beautiful It was now damp 
and ruinous—its walls covered with green- 
ness and crawling insects. It was a great 


prpon | aT of Sir Roger when on the watch 
for ers 


line of the Rockvilles was evidently 
running fast out. It had reached the ex- 
tremity of imbecility and contempt—it must 
soon reach its close. 

Sir Roger used to make his lar annual 
visit to town ; but of late, when there, he had 
wandered restlessly about the streets, peeping 
into the shop-windows; and if it ; 
standing under entries for hours after, till it 
was -gone over. The habit of lurking and 

ring about was upon him; and his feet 
fore him instinctively into those narrow and 
crowded alleys where swarm the poachers of 
the city—the and anglers in the 
= preserves and streams of humanity. He 
nad lost all pleasure in his club; the most 
exciting themes of political life retained no 
piquancy for him. His old friends ceased 
to find any pleasure in him. He was become 
the driest of all wells. Poachers, and 
nuglers, and Meth haunted the wretch- 
ed purlieus of his fast fading-out mind, and 
he resolyed to go to town no more. Hi 
whole nature was centered in his woods. He 
was forever on the watch; and whcx at 
Rockville in, if he heard a door clap 
when in va, be thought it a gun in his 
woods, and started up, and was out with his 


k : 
Of what value was that magnificent estate 


His | descent. They were a steady and un 





: superb woods; those finely- 
cliffs; that clear and riant river 
i ing @ noble 


le their 
flowers on the 


onal me vine the bru ind raat 
ti enjoyment t e brute indulgence 
of hun ny like a ferret, and seizing his fel- 
low-men like a bulldog. He was a specimen 
of human nature degenerated, retrograded 
from the divine to the bestial, through the 

ing influences of false notions and 
institutions, continued beyond their time. He 
had only the soul of a keeper. Had he been 
only a keeper, he had been a much happier 
man. 

His time wasat hand. The severity which 
he had long dealt out toward all sorts of 
offeuders made him the object of the deepest 
vengeance. In a lonely hollow of his woods, 
watching at midnight with two of his men, 
there came a 'y knot of hers. An 
affray ensued. The men perceived that their 
old enemy, Sir Roger, was there: and the 
blow of a hedge-stake stretched him on the 
earth. His keepers fled—and thus ignomini- 
ously terminated the long line of the Rock- 
villes. Sir Roger was the of his line, but 
not of his class. There is a feudal art of 
sinking, which requires no study; and the 
Rockvilles are but one family among thou- 
sands who have perished in its practice. 


CHAPTER IL. 

In Great Stockington there lived a race of 
paupers. From the year of the 42d of Eliz- 
Sieh, 0 or 1601, down to the present genera- 
tion, this race maintained an uninterru 

en 
line of pau as the parish books acre: : 
From eatin to generation their deman 

on the parish funds stand recorded. There 
were no /acun@ in their career; there never 
failed an heir to these families; fed on the 
bread of idleness and legal provision, these 
people flourished, increased and multiplied, 
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that 
had been given 
the support 


Reformation wrongfully eprived them of, the 
great enactm Elizabeth rightfully—and 
Those who 


tl 


= 


as the villein was to work for the lord. 
paupers were, in fact, or claimed to be, 
cegen Somat Grae and to have as muc 
a claim to parish support as the landed pro- 


i absent from their hundred ‘or @ year and 
a day, dwelling for that period in a walled 
town, these people were amongst the most 
diligent attendants at the Abbey doors, and 
when the Abbeys were dissolved, were, no 
doubt, amon the most daring of these 
thieves, vagabonds, and sturdy rogues, who, 
after the Robin Hood fashion, t the high- 
ways and solitary farms of England, and 
claimed their black mail in a very uncere- 
monious a It was out of this class that 
H Vill; han his seventy-two thou- 
sand during his reign, and, as it 1s said, with- 
out appearing materially to diminish their 
number. 
That they continued to “increase, multi- 
ly, and replenish the earth,” overflowing all 
nds, overpowering by mere populousness 
all the severe laws against them of whipping, 
burning in the hand, in the forehead or in the 
breast, and hanging, and filling the whole 
country with alarm, is evident by the very 
act itself of Elizabeth. 
Amongst these heredi 
we have said, were found in Stockington, 
there, was a family of the name of Deg. 
This family had never failed to demand and 
enjoy what it held to be its share of its an- 
cient inheritance. It cayman from the 
poset records, that they practiced in 
ifferent periods the crafts of shoemaking, 
tailoring, and chimney-sweeping ; but since 
the invention of the stocking-frame, they 
had, one and all of them, followed the pro- 
fession of stocking weavers, or as they were 
there called, stockingers. This was a trade 
which required no extreme exertion of the 
hysical or intellectual powers. To sit in a 
rame, and throw the arms to and fro, was a 


upers who, as 


. | lies, and sickly wives or 





particular) 
a very old adage in the 
work was enough to kill : gs 
were seldom, therefore out of work, but they 
did not get enough to meet and tie. The 
had but little work if the times were bad, 
and if they were had en, fami- 
ildren. times 
what they would, therefore, the Degs were 
due and successful attendants at the parish 
pay-table. Nay, so much was this a matter 
of course, that they came at length not even 
to trouble themselves to receive their pay, 
but.sent their young children for it; and it 
was duly paid. Did any parish officer, in- 
deed, turn restive, and decline to a Deg, 
he soon found himself summon fore a 
magistrate, and such pleas of sickness, want 
of work, and poor earnings brought up, that 
he most likely got a sharp rebuke from the 
benevolent but uninquiring —— and 
acquired a character for -heartedness 
that stuck to him. 

So parish overseers learnt to let the De 
alone; and their children regularly brought 
up to receive the parish money for their 
parents, were impatient as they grew up to 
receive it for themselyes. Marriages in the 
Deg family were consequently very early, and 
there were plenty of instances of married 
Degs claiming parish relief under the age of 
twenty, on the plea of being the parent of 
twochildren. One such precocious individual 
being asked by a rather verdant officer why 
he had married before-he was able to main- 
tain a family, replied, in much astonishment, 
that he had married in order to maintain 
himself by parish assistance. That he never 
had been able to maintain himself by his la- 
or <= — expected to do it; gd 

erefore, in marrying, an 
pos or BN the father of two children, to which 
triarchal rank he had now attained, and 
emanded his BL yi 

Thus had lived and flourished the Degs on 
their ancient patrimony, the parish, for up- 
ward of two hundred years. Nay, we have 
no doubt whatever that, if it could have been 
traced, they had enjoyed an anc of pau- 

rs as long as the pedigree of Sir Roger 

kville himself. In the days of the most 
perfect vi they had, doubtless, eaten 
the bread of idleness, and claimed it as a 
right. They were numerous, improvident, 
ragged in dress, and fond of an alehouse and 
of gossip. Like the blood of Sir Roger, their 
blood had become peculiar through a long 
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of the same circumstances. It 


Degs | that’s all.” 


married, if not entirely amo ‘et 
“am the mame clam.” None oe 


1 ind does not 

ie out likean aristocratic stereotype. It in- 
creases and multiplies. The lower the grade, 
the more prolific, as is sometimes seen on a 
large and even national scale. The Degs 
threatened, therefore, to become a most for- 
midable clan in the lower purlieus of Stock- 
ington, but luckily there is so much virtue 
even in evils, that one, not rarely, cures an- 
other. War, the great evil, cleared the town 


of ’ 

Fond of idleness, of indulgence, of money 
easily got, and as easily spent, the Degs were 
rapidly drained off by recruiting parties dur- 
ing the last war. e young men enlisted, 
and were marched away; the young women 
married soldiers that were quartered in the 
town from time to time, and marched away 
with them. There were, eventually, none of 
the once numerous Degs left except a few old 
people, whom death was sure to draft off at 
no distant period with his regiment of the 
line which has no end. Parish overseers, 
magistrates, and master manufacturers, felici- 
tated themselves at this urhoped-for deliver- 
ance from the ancient family of the Degs. 

But one cold, clear, winter evening, the 
east wind Piping its sharp sibilant ditty in 
the bare shorn hedges, and poking its s ws 
fingers into the sides of well broad-cloth 
men by the way of passing jest, Mr. Spires, a 
pee manufacturer of Stockington, Selvin 

his gig some seven miles from the town, 

@ poor woman with a stout child on 
er back. The large ruddy-looking man in 
the prime of life, and in the great coat and 
thick worsted gloves of a wealthy traveler, 
anf os at the wretched aren trudg- 
ing heavily on, expecting a pitiful a to 
his sensibilitice, and thinka, it a re to 
have to pull off a glove and dive into his 
pocket for a copper ; but to his surprise there 
was no demand, only a low courtesy, and the 
glimpse of a face of singular honesty of ex- 
pression, and of excessive weariness. 

Spires was a man of warm feelings; he 
looked earnestly at the woman, and thought 
he had never seen such a picture of fatigue 
in his life. He pulled up and said, . 

“You seem very tired, my good woman.” 

“ Awfully tired, sir.” 

“ And are you going far to-night ?” 

“To Great Stockington, sir, if God give 
me th.” 

“ To Stockington!” exclaimed Mr. Spires. 
“Why, you seem ready todrop. You'll never 
reach it. You'd better stop at the next 
village.” ; 

“Ay, sir, it’s easy stopping, for those that 
have money.” 

“ And you've none, eh *” 





“As God lives, sir, I've a sixpence, and 


Mr. Spiess + his hand in his pocket, and 
held out to her, the next instant, half-a- 
crown 


“ There thing—make yourself 
Scuntbrtahte tos ite ont of the asin 
to reach Stockington. But stay—are your 
friends living in Stockington—what are 

ou * 
soldier's widow, sir. And may 
God ighty bless you!” said the poor 
woman, takin g the money, the tears stand- 
ing in her large brown eyes as she courtesied 
very low. 

“ A soldier's widow!” said Mr. Spires. She 
had touched the softest place in the manu- 
facturer’s heart, for he was a very loyal man, 
and vehement champion of his country’s 
honor-in the war. “ So oung,” said he, 
“how did you lose your husband ay 

“ He fell, sir,” said the poor woman; but 
she could get no further; she suddenly 
caught up the corner of her gray cloak, 
covered her face with it, and burst into an 
excess of grief. 

The manufacturer felt as if he had hit the 
woman @ blow by his careless question ; he 
sat watching her for a moment in silence, 
and then said, “Come, get into the gig, my 

r woman; come, I must see you to Stock- 
ington.” 

e por woman dried her tears, and heay- 
ily climbed into the gig, seyret her gra- 
titude in a very touching and modest manner. 
Spires buttoned the apron over her, and tak- 
ing a look at the child, said in a cheerful 
tone to comfort her, “Bless me, but that is a 
fine thumping fellow, though. I don’t won- 
der that you are tired, oer such a load.” 

The poor woman p e stout child, 
apparently two years old, to her breast, as if 

e felt it a great blessing and no load: the 
gig drove pone ly on. 

tly Mr. Spires resumed his conver- 
sation. 

“ So you are from Stockington ?” 

“ No, sir, my husband was.” 

“So: what was his name ?” 

“John Deg, sir.” 

“Deg?” said Mr. Spires. “ Deg, did you 

yb) 
m! Yes, sir.” 

The manufacturer seemed to hitch himself 
off toward his own side of the gig, zr an- 
other look at her, and was silent. The ow 
woman was somewhat astonished at his look 
and movement, and was silent too. 

r awhile Mr. Spires said again, “ And 
do you hope to find friends in Stockington ? 
Had. ou none where you came from ?” 

“None, sir, oy in ee Sohae oe 50 
woman, and again her fee. seem 

So sitvalg for her. At she added, “I 

was in service, sir, at Poole, in Dorsetshire, 

when I married; my mother ov was living, 

and while | was away with my husband, she 

died. 'When— when the news came from 
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“Never; Oh, God knows, no, never! 
family have never 
They would die 


asked a penny of a 


would I, sir ; 


a8 “4 
Bale 


I felt hurt, sir; m 
maf ieateneok of ths periel, 
t 


etre 


I th 


should be better amongst 
8 ds—and m 


cee 


m A 
. Spires looked at the woman in silence. 
“Did your husband tell you anything of his 
friends? What sort of a man was he ?” 

“Oh, he was a gay young fellow, rather, 
sir; but not bad to me. He always said his 
friends were well off in Stockington.” 

“He did!” said the manufacturer, with a 
t stare, and as if bolting the words from 


is heart in a large gust of wonder. 
to himself, and giving his horse a smart cut 
numbing cold ; a gray fog rose from the river 
loomed h the dusk before them. They 
the entrance of the town, wats ani 
Mrs. Deg,” he said, “ but I have my fears that 

‘ou the truest possible account of his family 
the woman; “in God’s name, tell me!” 
the Degs left here. They are old, and on 
silent. P 

ay 

learn that soon enough. He felt that her 
sorry for her. 


The woman again looked at him with 
a auinan tevhe The manufacturer whistled 
with the whip, drove on faster than ever. 
The night was fast settling down ; it was 
as they th over the old bridge; and 
tall engine chimneys, and black smoky houses 
were at Stockington. 

As they slackened their me 

. Spires again 
opened his mouth. 

“JT should be sorry to hurt your feelings, 
you are coming to this place with false ex- 
pectations. I fear your husband did not give 

ere.” 

“Oh, sir! what—what is it?’ exclaimed 

“Why, nothing more than this,” said the 
manufacturer, “that there are very few of 
the h, and can do nothing for you.” 

e poor woman gave a deep sigh, and was 

“But don’t be cast down,” said Mr. 

He would not tell her what a pauper 

it really was, for he saw that she was a very 
feeling woman, and he thought she would 
husband had from vanity given her a false ac- 
count of his connections; and he was really 

“Don’t be cast down,” he went on; “you 
ean wash and iron, you say; you are young 





those are friends. Depend 
ll be better friends fe yon 


ese hurrying shiver- 
vement, so intense was the 


ving 


it, on one side of the 
houses 


on the other. 
“ Show this poor woman and her child to 


Mrs. Craddock’s, James,” said Mr. Spires, 


friends | “and tell Mrs. Craddock to make them very 


comfortable ; and if you will come to my 
warehouse to-morrow,” added he, ad i 
the poor woman, “perhaps I can be of some 


bay Hoa poured out her heartfel 
e woman out her heartfelt 
hanks” and following the old man-servant, 
soon di hobbling over the pebbl 
pavement with her living load, stiffened al- 
mast to stone by her fatigue and her cold 
ride. 

We must not pursue too minutely our nar- 
rative. Mrs. Deg was en to do the 
washing and getting up of Mr. Spires’ linen, 
and the manner in which she executed her 
task insured her recommendations to all their 
friends. Mrs. Deg was at once in full em- 
ploy. She occupied a neat house in a yard 
near the meadows below the town, and in 
those meadows she might be seen spreading 
out her clothes to whiten on the grass, at- 
tended by her stout little boy. In the same 
yard lived a shoemaker, who had two or 
three children of about the same age as 
Mrs. Deg’s child. The children, as time went 
on, became a geratar Little Simon might 
be said to have the free run of the shoe- 
maker’s house, and he was the more attracted 
thither by the shoemaker’s birds, and by his 
flute, on which he often played after his 
work was done. 

Mrs. Deg took a great friendship for this 
shoemaker; and he and his wife, a quiet, 
kind-hearted woman, were almost all the ac- 

uaintances that she cultivated. She had 
ound out her husband’s mts, but they 
were not of a description that at all pleased 
her. They were old and infirm, but they 
were of the true pauper breed, a sort of per- 
son whom Mrs. Deg had been taught to 
avoid and to despise. They looked on her as 
a sort of second parish, and insisted that she 
should come and live with them, and help to 
maintain them out of her ings. But Mrs. 
Deg would rather her little had died 
than have been familiarized with the spirit 
and habits of those old people. Despise them 
she struggled hard not to do, and she agreed 
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sufficient to maintain them on 


desisted from any further | i 


from these connections, whom she could never 
satisfy ; but she considered it one of the 


them alone. 

The shoemaker neighbor was a. stout pro- 
tection to her agai gwd demands of 
these old others of the. old 


tleness. 1 

The shoemaker often took walks in the ex- 
tensive town meadows, to gather groundsell 
and plantain for his canaries and gorse-lin- 
nets, and little Simon. Deg delighted to ac- 
company him with his own children. There 
Wi Watson, the shoemaker, used to 

int out to the children the beauty of the 
dg the insects, and other objects of na- 
ture ; and while he sat on a style and read 
in a little old book of poetry, as he often 
used to do, the children sat on the summer 
grass, and enjoyed themselves in a variety of 


lays. 
. The effect of these walks and the shoe- 
maker's conversation on little Simon Deg was 
such as never wore out of him his 
whole life, and soon led him to astonish the 
shoemaker by his extraordinary conduct. . He 
manifested the utmost uneasiness at their 
treading on the flowers in the grass; he 
would burst with tears if they persisted in it ; 
and when asked why, he said they were so 
beautiful, that they must enjoy the sun- 
shine, and be very unhappy to die. The 
shoemaker was amazed, but indulged the 
lad’s fancy. One day he thought to give him 
4 great treat, and when they were out in the 
meadows, he drew from un er his coat a bow 
and arrow, and shot the arrow high up in the 
air. in xpaceed.£0.s00 ive. Sosy ences: of 
delight: his own children clapped their 
hands in transport, but Simon stood silent, 
and as if awe-struck. 

“Shall I send up another?” asked the 
shoemaker. : R 

“No, no,” exclaimed the child, imploring- 
ly. “You say God lives up there, and he 
mayn’t like it.” 

e shoemaker laughed, but presently he 
said, as if to himself, “There is too much 
imagination there. There will be a poet, if 
we don’t take care.” 


trade forthe 


him always 


Tie bose of the neighbochoed, 


He was now about twelve of : 
pengee: with a Dacket of poe ul 
on 


raging ; there was much distress 

uct She ly and the people were 

and exasperated against their masters 
sage as a staunch tory, and supporter 

e war, was icularly obnoxious to the 
wor le, who uttered violent threats 
against. him. For this reason his i 
were strictly guarded, and at the entrance of 
his yard, just within the gates, was chained 
a huge and fierce mastiff, his chain allowing 
him to approach near enough to intimidate 
any stranger, though not to reach him. The 
dog knew the people who came regularly 
about, and seemed not to notice Bay, on 
the entrance of a airanger, he rose up, barked 
eer: and came to the length of his chain. 
This always drew the attention of the porter, 
if he were away from his box, and few per- 
sons dared to pass till he came. 

Simon Deg was advancing with the bas- 
ket of clean linen on his of when the dog 
rushed out, and barking loudly, came exactly 
opposite to him, within a few feet. The boy, 
a deal startled at first, reared hi 
with his back against the wall, but at a 

lance perceiving that the dog was at the 

ngth of his tether, he seemed to enjoy his 
situation, and stood smiling at the furious an- 
imal, and lifting his basket with both hands 
above his head, nodded to him, as if to say, 
ee Well, old boy, you'd like to eat me, wouldn’t 

ou ?” 
* Mr. Spires, who sat near his countin 
house window at his books, was struck wi 
the bold and handsome bearing of the boy, 
and said to a clerk : 

“ What boy is that?” 

“Tt is Jenny Deg’s,” was the answer. 

“Ha! that boy! Zounds! how do 

! Why that’s the child that Jenny 

was carrying when she came to Stock- 
— : and what a strong, handsome, bright- 
looki pj essing now! “ee 

As the boy was returni . Spires called 
him to the coualing Whale page put 
some questions to him as to what he was do- 
ing and learning, sate on. : ‘ 

imon, taking is cap with much re- 
spect, answered in such a Gear and modest 





The shoemaker offered to teach Simon to 


way, and with a voice that had so much feel- 
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ining forever as they , 
the other hand, had liberal and reform- 


le. 
e opposite direction. But this 

turb their friendship ; it required another 

disturbing cause—and that came. 
Simon Deg and the daughter of Mr. Spires 
attached to each other; and as the 
father had thought Simon worthy of becom- 
ing a partner in the business, neither of the 
young le deemed that he would object to 
ership of a more domestic description. 


a@ partn 
But here they made a tremendous mistake. | Th 


No sooner was such a proposal hinted at, 
than Mr. Spires burst forth with the fury of 
all the winds from the bag of Ulysses. 

“What! a Deg aspire to the hand of the 
sole heiress of the enormously opulent Spires ?” 

The very thought almost cut the proud 
manufacturer off with an apoplexy. The 

hosts of a thousand poe rose up before 
im, and he was black in the face. It was 
only by a prompt and bold 4 ey of 
leeches and Tagost that the life of the great 
man was saved. But there was an end of all 
further friendship between himself and the 
expectant Simon. He insisted that he should 
withdraw from the concern, and it was done. 
Simon, who felt his own ytignity deeply 
wounded too, for dignity he had, though the 
last of a long line of paupers—his own dig- 
nity, not his ancestors’—took silently, yet not 
tfully, his share—a , round sum, 

and entered another house of business. 

For several years there appeared to be a 
feud and a bitterness between the former 
friends ; yet it showed itself in no other 
manner than by a careful avoidance of each 
other. The continental war came to an end; 
the manufacturing distress increased exceed- 
ingly. There came troublous times, and a 
fierce warfare of politics. Great Stockington 


was torn asunder by rival parties. On one 
side stood preeminent, Mr. Spires; on the 


ain| other towered cuously, Simon Deg. 
‘ Simon'was grown rich, and extremely pope 


lar. ‘ He was on all occasions the advocate of 
the people. He said that he had sprung 


| from, and was one of them. He had bought 


large tract of land on one side of the town; 
and intensely fond of the country and flow- 


. | ers himself, he had divided this into gardens, 


built little summer-houses in them, and let 
them to the artisans. In his factory he had 
introduced order, cleanliness, and ventilation. 
He had set up a school for the children in 
the evenings, with a reading-room and con- 
versation-room for the work-people, and en- 

them to ‘bring their families there, 
and enjoy music, books, and lectures. Ac- 

ingly, he was the idol of the 


people, and 
the horror of the old school of manufac- 


tty u and de e I’ve 
nurtured,” said Mr. Spires often, to his wife 
sa daughter, who only sighed, and were si- 
ent. 

Then came a furious election. The town, 
for a fortnight, more resembled the worst cor- 
ner of Tartarus than a Christian borough 
Drunkenness, riot, pumping on one another, 
spencering one another, all sorts of violence 
and abuse ruled and raged till the blood of 
all Stockington was at boiling heat. In the 
midst of the tempest were everywhere seen, 
ranged on the opposite sides, Mr. Spires, now 
old and immensely corpulent, and Simon 
Deg, active, buoyant, ous, and popular be- 
yond measure. But popular though he was, 
the other and old tory side still triumphed. 

e le were rated to madness; 
and when the chairing of the successful can- 
didate commenced, there was a terrific attack 
made on the ion by the defeated party. 
Down went the chair, and the new member, 
glad to escape into an inn, saw his friends 
mercilessly assailed by the populace. There 
was a tremendous tem sticks, brick- 
bats, paving-stones, and rotten eggs. In the 
midst of all this, Simon Deg and a number of 
his friends, standing at the upper window of 
an hotel, saw Mr. Spires knocked down end 
trampled on by the crowd. In an instant, 
and before his friends had missed him from 
amongst them, Simon Deg was seen darting 
through the raging mass, cleaving his way 
with ‘a a gre vigor, and gesticulating, 
and no doubt shouting vehemently to the ri- 
oters, though his voice was lost in the din. 
In the next moment his hat was knocked off, 
and himself appeared in imminent danger: 
but, another moment, and there was a pause, 
and a group of people were bearing some- 
body from the frantic mob into a neighboring 
shop. It was Simon Deg, assisting in the 
rescue of his old friend and benefactor, Mr. 
Spires. ' 

Mr. Spires was a 


ood deal bruised, and 
wonderfull & 


confounded and bewildered b 





his full. His clothes were one mass of mud, 





THE LAST OF A LONG LINE. 





ious injury. 
They like to have done for me, 


Ss he. 
“ Yes, and who saved you?” asked a gen- 
“ Ay, who was it? who was it ? asked the 
really warm-hearted manufacturer ; “let me 
know? I owe him my life.” 
“There he is!” said several gentlemen, 
at the same instant, pushing forward Simon 


~ © What, Simon !” said Mr. Spires, starting 
to his feet. “Was it thee, my boy’ He 
did more, he stretched out his hand; the 


young man ae it eagerly, and the two 
stood silent, and with a eaxt-felt emotion, 
which blended all the past into forgetfulness, 
and the future into a union more sacred than 


m. 

A week hence, and Simon was the 
son-in-law of Mr. Spires. Though Mr. Spires 
had ateetdentenl Simon, and Simon had 
borne the aspect of opposition to his old 
friend, in defense of conscientious principle, 
the wife and daughter of the manufacturer 
had always understood him, and secretly 
looked forward to some day of recognition 
and reunion. 

Simon was now the richest man in 
Stockington. His mother was still living 


to enjoy his elevation. She had been his ex- 
cellent and wise housekeeper, and she contin- 


ued to occupy that post still. 

Twenty-five years afterward, when the 
worthy old Spires was dead, and Simon Deg 
had himself two sons attained to manhood ; 
when he had five-times been mayor of Stock- 
ington, and had been knighted on the pre- 
sentation of a loyal address ; still his mother 
was living to see it; and William Watson, 
the shoemaker, was acting fs a sort of order- 
ly at Sir Simon’s chief manufactory. He oc- 
cupied the lodge, and walked about, and saw 
that all was safe, and moving on as it should 


0. 
It was amazing how the most plebeian| gold 


name of Simon Deg had slid, under the hands 
of the heralds, into the really aristocratical 
one of Sir Simon Degge. They had traced 
him up a collateral kinship, spite of his own 
consciousness, to a baronet of the same name 
of the county of Stafford, and had given him 
@ coat of arms that was really astonishing. 

It was some years before this, that Sir 
Roger Rockville had breathed his last. His 
title and estate had fallen into litigation. 
Owing to two generations havin: with- 
out any issue of the Rockville fomily except 
the one son and heir, the claims, though 
numerous, were so mingled with obscuring 
circumstance, and so equally balanced, that 
the ay dre py quibbles ar Poca; 
enough to keep the property in Chancery, ti 
they had not only a all the ready 





and rental, but had made frightful 
inroads into the estate iteelf. To save the 
cumin a adantelee sdian whies 
uire, W. 
had married a ki was al- 
to secure the title, on condition that 
the rest carried off the residuum of the es- 
tate. The woods and lands of Rockville were 
announced for sale ! 
It was at this juncture that old William 
Watson reminded Sir Simon of a con- 
versation in the . pee Rockville, 
which they had held at the time that Sir Ro- 
was endeavoring +o drive the people 
ence. 
“ What a divine pleasure might this man 
joy,” said Simon to his humble friend, 
“if Ua irene capable of letting others 


enjoy themselves.” 

“But we talk without the estate,” said 
William Watson ; “what might we do if we 
were tried with it ?” 

Sir Simon was silent for a moment; then 
observed that there was sound phi in 
William Watson’s remark. He said no more, 
but went away; and the next day announced 
to the ished old man that he had pur- 
chased the groves and the whole ancient es- 
tate of Rockville ! 

Sir Simon Degge, the last of a ag aed 


0) was become the the no- 
fie ‘estate of Sir Roger Rockville, of Rock- 
ville, the last of a long line of aristocrats ! 

: The following summer, pga the hay was 
ing in fragrant cocks in + meadows 
of Rockville, and on. the little islands in the 
river, Sir Simon Degge, Baronet, of Rockville 
—for such was now his anal Aa the 
ion of a great ry os ly Re- 
er of the of Stockington, to the 
crown—held a grand féte on the occasion of 
his coming to reside at Rockville Hall, hence- 
forth the family seat of the . His 
house and ens had all been restored to 
the most consummate order. For years Sir 
Simon had been a great purchaser of works 
of art and literature, paintings, statuary, 
books, and articles of a includi 
rich armor and precious works in ivory an 


First and foremost he gave a great banquet 
to his wealthy friends, and no man with a 
million and a half is without them—and in 
abundance. In the second place, he gavea 
substantial dinner to all his tenantry, from 
the wealthy farmer of five hundred acres to 
the tenant of a cottage. On this occasion he 
said, “Game is a subject of great heart- 
burning and of great injustice to the country. 
It was the bane of my : let us 
take care it is not ours. Let every man kill 
the game on the land that he rents—then he 
will not di it utterly, nor allow it to 
grow into a nuisance. I am fond of a gun 
myself, but I trust to find enough for my 
propensity to the chase in my own fields and 
fronde—if I occasionally extend my pursuit 
across the lands of my tenants, it shall not 








than before, and to prevent it 
‘becoming a fane of intemperance, = 
or 


called Orne Health of Sir Simon, last and 
first of his Line !” 

Years have rolled on. The groves and 
river banks and islands of Rockville are still 
greatly frequented, but are never known to 

injured: poachers are never known there, 
for four-reasons. First, nobody would like to 
annoy the good Sir Simon ; secondly, game is 
not very numerous there ; thirdly, there is no 
fun im killing it, where there is no resistance ; 
and fourthly, it is vastly more abundant in 
other proprietors’ demesnes, and it is fun to 
kill it there, where. it is jealously watched, 
and there is a chance of a good spree with 
the keepers. 

And with what different feelings does the 
good Sir Simon look down from his lofty 
eyrie, over the princely expanse of meadows, 
and over the citterin river, and over the 
stately woods to where Great Stockington still 
stretches farther and farther its red brick 
walls, its red-tiled roofs, and its tall smoke- 
vomiting chimneys. There he sees no haunts 
¢ ¢ enemies to himself or rng 

© upstarts, nor envious © ents, but a 
vast family of human bei Pall iling for 
the good of their families and their country. 
All advancing, some faster, some slower, to a 
better education, a better social condition, a 





his sons ; and. there. he trusts his family will 
continue to live and labor to all future genera- 
tions: never retiring to the fatal indolence of 
wealth, but aiding onward its active and 
ever-expanding beneficence. 

Long may the good Sir Simon live and la- 
bor to realize these views. But already in a 


corner of the t church of 
ockville may be peal this incor! in oo a 
marble headstone :—“ Sacred to the memory 
of Jane Deg, the mother of Sir Simon De 
Bart., of Rockville. This stone is ct og 
honor of the best of Mothers by the most 
grateful of sons.” 


{From Fraser’s Magazine.} 
THE SPOTTED BOWER-BIRD. 
FROM LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 
LEGANT and ingenious as are the struc- 
tures and collections of the satin bower- 
bird, the species of the allied genus Chlamy- 
dera display still greater architectural abilities, 
and more extensive, collective, and decorative 
powers. 
The spotted bower-bird* is an inhabitant 
of.the interior. Its probable range, in Mr. 
Gould’s opinion, is widely extended over the 
central portions of the Australian continent ; 
but the only in which he observed it, or 
from which he procured specimens, were the 
districts immediately to the north of the colo- 
ny of New South Wales. During his journey 
into the interior he saw it in tolerable abun- 
dance at Brezi, on the river Mokai, to the 
northward of the Liv 1 plains ; and it was 
also equally numerous in all the low scrubby 
ranges in the neighborhood of the Namoi, as 
ells in the open brushes that intersect the 
plains on its borders. Mr. Gould is gifted 
with the eye of an observer; but from the 
extreme shyness of its disposition, it generally 
escapes the attention of ordinary travelers, 
and it seldom allows itself to be a proached 
near enough for the spectator to } sms its 
colors. Its ‘harsh, ting, scolding note,’ 
betrays its haunts to the intruder ; but, when 
* Chlamydera maculata.—Gov.p. 
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Museum, he brought to England. He found 
the situations of these runs or bowers to be 
much varied. Sometimes he discovered them 
on the plains studded with M (Acacia 
pendula, ) and sometimes in the with 
which the lower hills were clothed. He de- 
scribes them as considerably longer, and more 
avenue-like, than those of the satin bower- 
bird, extending in many instances to three 
feet in length. Outwardly they were built 
with twigs, and beautifull 'y lined with tall 
so di that their upper ends 
mene 7 ing of ‘bivalve shells ska 
use, ve she 
small ani and other bones. 
Evident and beautiful indications of desi 
(continues Mr. Gould) are manifest - 
= the age of the oe 
ormed by thi pode, particular] the 
sonntet in which Fg sed within 
er, 2 to kee e 
thoes sxyeasty fo eae. res 
places, these stones diverge from the mouth 
of the run on each side so as to form little 
paths, while the immense collection of deco- 
rative materials, bones, shells, &c., are placed 
a heap before oe of the arene 
ghis arrangement bei @ same at 
ends. In coms of the farper ‘bowers, which 
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her, and ‘when he has caught her eye adds it 
to the decorations. 

Haste, my Nanette, my lovely maid, 

Haste to the bower thy swain has made. 

No enchanted prince could act the deferen- 
tial lover with more delicate or graceful atten- 
tion. Poor fellow, the pert, intruding 
rows plague him abominably; and y it 
becomes almost an affair of police that some 
measures should be adopted for their exclu- 
sion. He is subject to fits, too, and suddenly, 
without the least Fa Pa warning, falls 
senseless, like an epileptic patient ; but pre- 
sently recovers, and busies himself about the 
bower. When he has induced the female to 
enter it, he seems tly pleased ; alters the 

isposition of a feather or a shell, asif hoping 
that the ch may meet her approbation ; 
and looks at her as she sits coyly under the 
overarching twigs, and then at the little 
arrangement which he has made, and then at 
her again, till one could almost fancy that one 
hears him breathe a sigh. He is still in his 
transition dress, and has not yet donned his 
full Venetian suit of black. 

In their natural state, the satin bower-birds 
associate in autumn in small ies; and Mr. 
Gould states that they may then often be seen 
on the ground near the sides of rivers, par- 
ticularly where the brush feathers the de- 
scending bank down to the water's edge. 
The male has a loud liquid call; and both 
sexes frequently utter a harsh, gutteral note, 
i “i of surprise and displeasure. 

ffrey Chaucer, in his argument to The 
Assemblie of Foules, relates t, “ All foules 
are gathered before Nature on St. Valentine's 
day, to chuse their makes. A formell egle 
beyng beloved of three tercels, requireth a 
yeeres respite to make her choise: upon this 
triall, Quz bien aime tard oublie—‘He that 
loveth well is slow to a ws » The female 
satin-bower bird in the Regent’s Park seems 
to have taken a leaf out of the ‘ formell egle’s’ 
book ; for I cannot discover that her humble 





Call up him that left untold 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
Of Camball and of. 


Edmund Spenser, with due reverence for 
Dan Chauser (well of English undefiled), 
has indeed done his best to supply the defect,* 
and has told us that 
Cambello’s sister was ~~ Canacee, 


soothsays, 
In power of herbs and tunes of beasts and birds : 
but we learn from him no more of the ring 
than ‘ Dan Chaucer’ tells us :— 


The vertue of this , if ye woll here, 
for to were 


as Canace does in her conversation with the 
falcon in The Squier’s Tale. Nor is the 
‘vertue’ of the ring confined to bird-intelli- 
gence, for the knight who came on the ‘steed 
of brasse,’ adds,— 

She shell well know te whom it will de boot, 

And be his wounds never so deep and wide. 
But we must return from these realms of 
fancy to a country hardly less wonderful ; for 
Australia presents, in the realities of its 
quadrupedal forms, a scene that might well 
pass for one of enchantment. 


Tue French Society of Geography have 
just given their grand gold medal wo bro- 
thers, Antoine and ud d’Abadie, for 


the progress which hy has received 
from their travels in Hes’ om ar which were 
begun = 1837 and —— in a This 

riod they spent in explorin ther, not 
oaly ‘Abyasints, but the aree Fe part of 
Africa. Their enterprise was wholly at their 
own expense, and was undertaken from the 
love of science and adventure. 


Tue French Government are now publish- 
ing at Algiers the History of the Berbers, b 
Ibn Chaldun, the test of Arabian histori- 
ans. It is printed in quarto form, with the 
types of the National Printing Establish- 
ment, sent from Paris for the purpose. The 
French translation will appear as soon as the 
second volume of the original, which is now 
in press, is completed. 

* Fairy Queen, book iv. cant. 2, et seg. 

¢ Sound. 
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ar 


in all the pride and luster 
of her early beauty. The marchioness is 
seated near a table covered with books 


papers, among which may be distinguished | i 


tesquieu’s Spirit of Laws and the Enc 
clopedia, ae Egy Loe adorn 
appeared during her reign of favor. An 
Seen aliems shows an boareving of Gor, chim; 
g some portrait of Louis XV., or his mis- 

tress. The marchioness is represented with 
her hair sligh 
open, flowered brocade. robe, and wears red- 
heeled shoes, of a delicacy, as regards size, 
worthy of an Oriental foot. In this portrait 
owe 18 me gal ramoryy the neck, which is 

ender. and w rings most grace- 
fully from the shoaldoes the Ered, widen is 
also admirably prpereced, is a model of 
feminine beauty; the brow is and se- 
vero ; the lips, slightly com; express 
at the same time decision and irony; the 
eyes are of a most vivid brilliancy, and the 
nose is perfection itself: in short, there rei 
throughout every lineament of this most 
striking countenance an air of nobility, and 
even of dignity, which qualifies in some 
measure the accounts left us i 
the share she bore in the petits soupers of 
Versailles, the masked balls of the Hotel de 
Ville, and the thousand other orgies got up 
for the entertainment of the most dissolute 


monarch of (at that period) one of the most 

dissolute courts of Europe. 
The history of Madame de Pompadour is 
ot generally known in all its particulars, 
though much has been written of her by 
of every shade: of opinion. Some 


ve exalted her virtues, w! others have 
oy lied her crimes. Both parties i 
an 


seeking to be arrange istori 
when they write. ith a little patience, and 
a careful study of the writers of the 
eighteenth century, we are enabled to seize 
hese. 508 ene 8 a trait of this extra- 
nary, yet most fascinating woman, and 
by diligently sifting conflicting opinions ar- 
rive at something approaching the truth. 
That Madame de Pompadour was a woman 
endowed with great talents, many virtues, 
and as many vices, is not to be denied ; that 
she employed those talents in general for her 
country’s good we think is equally true, 
though many writers have ce contend- 
ed that all the defeats and reverses of France 
are to be traced io the influence exercised by 
her over the mind of Louis XV. Beyond a 
doubt the ruling passion of her heart was 
ambition, and yet even this ion, which 
according to many writers of her day was 
boundless, she kept so skillfully concealed 
from all her intimates, that not one of the 
many courtiers, philosophers, and men of let- 


powdered ; she is clad in an| cording 





who thronged her antechambers—with 
oy perhaps, of the Abbé de 


to Voltaire she was the 
a farmer of the Ferté-sous-Jouarre. 


uite @ passion for music 

masters of the day 

were by Lenorman de Tourneheim 
for his ted child. Under a diligent course 
of study the little Jeanne Antoinette made 
rapid strides toward perfection in the arts she 
loved, and her intellectual acquirements were 
vaunted all who knew her. agg 2 
eir 


of | Voltaire, Duclos, and Crebillon, who, in 


character of beaux esprits, had the entrée of 
the house, spread everywhere abroad through- 
out the fashionable world the praises of 
beauty, her and her talents. 
Madame de Pompadour offered in her 
son the model of a woman, at the same time 
core aS aa tren, be 
word, and sim , e lines er 
features ‘ all the purity of one of Ra- 
phael’s creations, but there it must be said 
the resemblance ceased ; the spirit which an- 
imated these features was of the world, 
worldly : in short, it was the true spirit of a 
Parisian bac oe bru gives bein wap G 
charm, and to the physiognomy she pos- 
sessed in the appiest gree. Nota single 
court lady could at that period boast an air 
at the same time so noble and yet so coquettish, 
features so imposing and yet so delicate and 
playful, or a figure at once so elegant and yet 
so supple and undulating: her mother used 
always to say that a king alone was worthy 
of her daughter. Jeanne, it is said, had at 
an early age what might be called the pre- 
—— deg hesioan throne, at first Ps ag it of 
i uen opinion mo- 
uk ad ducwasd because she fancied she 
loved the king. “ She owned to me,” says Vol- 
taire, in his Memoirs, “ that she had « secret 
esentiment that she would be loved by the 
ing, and that she had herself a violent in- 
clination for him.” There are certain days 
in life in which omaran, itself for a 
moment, as it were, to be divined. And all 
those who have succeeded in climbing the 
rugged mountain of human vanities relate, 








dignity of majesty. 
The Fermi éral had a nephew named 

ier-gén ep 
character, 


@Etioles, a young man of amiable 
and with the feelings and habits 
Fermier- 
according to the established laws, 
SES 6% dant te eqey. A tes 
ims to a e ; 
uple means was Feordy 1 vised oe 
vent all after Ruigation, namely, by arrang- 
ing @ marri etween the two youn 
a psig as we have alread Vaan loved 
bo ing, and me} married — without 
er in undergoing an 
rap bs Sis seneet sedate beg 
to which she aspired. D’Etioles, it is said, 
became deeply enamored of his young bride; 
but this passion, which amounted almost to 
fanaticism, never touched her heart. To use 
her own words, she “ accepted him with resig- 
nation, as a misfortune which was not to last 


Be Be go of <n Beg oraicgg Bes le was 
or upon a lo ‘ooting ; the 80- 
ciety in Rate es eee to be found, for all 
those whose ooneeny wee worth poring, de- 
serted the salons of the fashionable world for 
those of Madame d’Etioles. Never until 
then had such a lavish ey of luxury 
been seen. The young bride hoped by these 
means to make a noise at court, and thus 
pique the curiosity of the king. The days 
in fétes and entertainments of every 
Figs Lo celebrated mre ians of the, dey, 
poets, artists, foreigners 
tinetlon, all had ready access to the splendid 
mansion of Lenorman d’Etioles, of which the 
mistress was the life and ornament; every 
one visited there, in short, except the king. 
Ever since the celebrated réunions of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, there have always been 
in France - Mpeg of circles Seong 
esprits, over by some queen 0 - 
ion. ipnis XIV. hated. these ‘outed, say- 
ing that the court was abroad into 
the hotels of Paris. In fact, for many, the 
circles of the Duchesse de Main or of the 
Marquise de Lambert, of Madame de Tencin 
or of Madame Géoffrin, possessed 
attractions than the already superannuated 
festivals of Versailles. The French Revolu- 
tion took its rise in these very circles, for in 





Mas nat Pesgpeftahed ptet, er geod appenr 
e and simple-min ai 
ance and the best ‘eager in is world, named 
Gentil Bernard.* Madame d’Etioles used to 
pet him like a — child. Some said he 
was her lover. However that may be, Mad- 
ame de Pompadour, who, whether she had or 
had not a secret penchant for the poet, never 
forgot her old friends, or him, as 
soon as she came into r, the appoint- 
ment of librarian to the king at the chateau 
de Choisy, bana she all im, old _ 
mse, @ little cot e, nam e 
poot of the time, poy totwo of the French 
m. This appointment was a complete 
sinecure, for we know that the king never 
ned @ book, and we are equally assured 
that Bernard never put his foot inside the li- 


e have already named the Abbé, after- 
ward Cardinal, de is ; and as he was the 
only individual who ever succeeded in being 
admitted into the entire confidence of the 
royal favorite, a brief notice of his birth, and 
rise and fall at court, — not be altogether 
out of place, so closely linked for many years 


* Pierre Bernard, nicknamed Gentil Bernard by Vol 
taire," was born at Grenoble about the same time as 
Louis XV. “It is strange,” said Madame de Pompadour 
later, “that two lovers should be born for me during 
the same season—e king and a poet.” Bernard ever re- 
fnsed all favors, and was si) arly devoid of ambition. 
erealiont| oe edo hate maid Ooh eet inte 

ave on her 
5 himself with kissing the 
of the marchioness. “Go to,” returned she, “ you 
will never get on inthe world.” 


' This nickname was given in a ical invitation to 
a supper-party at Madame Duc t’s, sent by Voltaire 


“ Au nom du Pinde et de Cythére 
Gentil Bernard est 


ave: 
Que l’Art d’Aimer doit Samedi 
Venir souper chez I’Art de Plaire.” 
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ve an animated m 
was not the man, no more than it was 


stature, 
i the winter at Saint Sal 
pice, but, like Boufflers a little later, far from 
singing the Canticles, he empl his time 
in the more mundane occupation of serib- 
bling love-songs. At the end of the winter 
he was appointed vicar in a little town of his 
native department. “ Vicar!” said Joachim ; 
“Pl not disturb myself for such a trifle.” 
Shorfly afterward he was nominated Abbé de 
Bernis ; but not a step would he budge from 
the capital. In Paris then he remained, pen- 
niless it is true, but without a care or t 
for the future, and full of confidence in hi 
lucky planet—a confidence which, it must be 
said, was not misplaced. uaintance 
with Madame d’Etioles began through an in- 
trigue which he had with a certain marchande 
be modes, who de a for the ws favorite. 
ving percei e young girl one night at 
the theater in peel with her lovee Ma- 
dame d’Etioles summoned her the followin 
morning to her house, and in the course 
conversation inquired if that handsome young 
man she had with her at the theater was her 


cousin. 

“No, madame,” replied the milliner ; “he 
is my lover.” 

“ Ah, indeed! he is your loverishe? And 
what does he do” 

“No great things, madame; he makes 
verses.” 


“A maker of verses!” said Madame @Eti- 
oles; “that is amusing. Do not forget m 
cap, and tell your young poet to come end 
see me.” 

In consequence of this invitation Bernis 
called on Madame @Etioles, who received 
him with all the graces in the world, and 
from that hour commenced a friendship which 
lasted for many years, and was the origin of 
De Bernis’ future advancement in the world. 

te his t acquaintances, our abbé 

was none the richer ; but he laughed gaily at 
his , and waited for better times. Ac- 
ing to all accounts the garret which he 
inhabited was in a wretchedly dilapidated 
condition ; his furniture consisted of a “bad 
bed covered with some mules’ saddle-cloths, 





which M. de Ferriol had 
stantinople, a ri 


a@ crown to pay 

this gift had been 
pa Sly on the abbé invari- 
a preg to stay to su alleging as 
on alanne t he had ste taminee’ but it 
was a pleasantry which continued 
time.” 


for some 


In society, however, De Bernis was a gene- 
ral fayorite, and was everywhere welcomed 
with open arms. They doated on Bernard, 
and they doated also on De Bernis. Voltaire 
wrote in verse to both, Duclos spoke of their 
wit, Helvetius gave them suppers, and the 
‘women did their best to spoil them. 

From Cardinal de Fleury, however, our 
abbé received a rebuff. Having, in order to 
humor his relative the Princess de Rohan, 
who had eer | taken him by the hand, ap- 
plied to the for a convent, the latter 
oars : 

“Monsieur PAbbé, your debaucheries ren- 
der ben unworthy of the favors of the church. 
As long 
tain n 


as I remain in power you shall ob- 
” 


“ Well, Monseigneur,” replied De Bernis, 
“Pll wait.” 

ba ue event i it me 

an uded everywhere until it 
reoked the and ty itself. 

On Madame de Pompadour coming to 
power, the Princess de Rohan deigned to 
write to her in behalf of her dear abbé. 
“Madame la Marquis,” she “ you 
have not fi . PAbbé de Bernis; you 
will deign, I trust, to do something for him, 
he is a of your favors.” Apropos of 
this letter, de Pompadour wrote the 
following to some minister of the day: “I 
forgot, my dear Nigaud, to ask you what you 
have done for the Abbé de Bernis; write me 
word, i Pas Ges Stk Bee ie om on San 
day.” Like Voltaire, Madame de Pom 
dour had the mania of nicknaming her 
friends and acquaintances; even the king 
himself figured more than once in her gro- 


* 


i . that he offered De Ber- 
nis, in the first instance, an t in the 
Tuileries, and a pension of 


se 


@ sojourn of two years at the 








ivate 
ts, which goal 


and smile, but say nothing. 
character of abbé, he would 
that the chdteau of the Tuile- 


But evil times were coming on our abbé. 
In the ministry he was assailed by showers of 
chansons and epigrams. The Count de Tres- 
san, above all, overwhelmed him with a vio- 


’s hat; a circurastance which elicited 

= some wit of the day the following coup- 
t :— 

‘ On dirait 

N’eut le chapeau de cardinal 

Que pour tirer sa révérence. 


Sh afterward he was appointed Arch- 
bishop of Alby ; but, according to custom, he 
never appeared in his diocese. In 1769 he 
departed for Rome, being nominated ambas- 

or at the conclave for the nomination of 
Clement XIV., that priest so gay, so gentle, 
and so witty, who has written that sad people 
are like shrubs which never flower. Pope 
and cardinal understood each other admir- 
ably well. Our cardinal never returned to 
France; he had found in Rome a second 
fatherland, as sweet to his old as France 
had been to his youth. He inhabited a mag- 
nificent which was for a length of 
time the hospitable refuge for all French 
travelers. All had ready welcome, from the 
humble priest and poor artist to the princes 
and princesses of the blood royal. To use 


ue Son Eminence 


things, | Rr 





reached Versailles. But the king, wishing to 
joke in return, contented himself y saying,— 
“JT should like very much to see this hus- 
” 


M. @Etioles possessed an abandoned cha- 
teau in the forest of Senart; Madame d’Eti- 
oles wary ny ony ae that the king frequent} 
hunted in the forest, led her husban 
to have the chateau newly furnished, and 
put into a habitable state, alleging that the 
ysicians had recommended a change of air 

her vapors. The husband, suspectin 
nothing, had the chateau re-furnished an 
decorated in the most superb style. Once 
installed in her new abode, e d’Etioles 
gave orders for the building of three or four 
carriages of a most fairy-like lightness and 
elegance of form, in which she might drive 
away her vapors. According to her expecta- 
tions, she frequently met the king in the 
forest ; at first Loni XV. her by al 
out bestowing the slightest attention, either 
on her or her equi ; afterward he re- 
marked her horses,—“ t a pretty phae- 
ton!” said he, on meeting her for the third 
time. At length he remarked the lady her- 
self, but it was merely to bestow a passing 
remark upon her beauty. 

Madame d@’Etioles, however, was not to be 
repelled; she continued to pass before the 
eyes of the royal F, ~aasomang “sometimes as 
a goddess from Olympus, sometimes as an 
earthly queen; at one time she would a 
in an azure seated in a rose-colored 
phaeton, at another in a robe of rose color in 
& phaeton of pale blue.”* 

= after days, Madame de Pompadour re- 
i these follies—serious 


calling to mind all 
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faveur de Madame de Pompadour. 
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esses, the tickets of admission for which were 


ven by the ‘king alone; and it must be 
eid that Louis showed bit 


Tigorous janitor of his theater than he was of 
his p 07 consequently it was no slight fa- 
vor for Voltaire, who had for a of time 
et of V to see 
his Enfant igue played on the boards of 
the court theater. 

-~mnen;‘the- weakness of wishing to govern the 
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re 
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herself; but the proud Genevese Republican 
wrote her a letter which cut short all further 
a mag a high dagen Andon, ren 
owever, in.a " e. day, when 
Marshal de i Sy petal pea 
versation, advised her not to trouble her head 
about that owl, she replied,— 

_ is an owl, certainly, but it is Minerva’s 
owl.” bs 
Madame de Pom our, with the design of 


still further stren her power at court, 
conceived the idea of dg the powers of 
the Church to her aid. Prince de Sou- 


bise, who was one of her ‘most devoted. court- 
iers, took upon himself the task of procuring 
an indulgent Jesuit, who would consent to 
confess and absolve her from all the sins she 
had committed at court. Pére de Sacy, the 
i & Jesuit, pre- 
habi feelings of 
a man of the world; he could, when it suited 


 Recollect,” said the prince to him, “ from 
‘ *Mahenecrt, Mad amelie’. Sy, . messpend, Bad, it wes 


appearances, age or 
ing my usual copupations I have © fiend 





Pans, August 18, 1762. 
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all the pleasures and en ents of 
life. “ About’ the time when the Ny ehfonions 
weaned perry eowetbers buildin "yom 
e ailding a ve 
romantic h in the park of Versailles 
on the outskirts of the wood near the Saint 
Germain’s ‘road: ‘viewed from without it 
seemed @ true hermi: worthy in all points 
of an anchorite’s a ; but within it was a 
ome vere nid wr er of pe 
Regenc ° 00, Boucher, an tour 
coned the walls and ceilings with all the 
of art. ‘The garden was a 
rather than a 


she wore in 
astonished the king 


of innocent etry, 
drew one of her fect out 
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league, or rather a family pact, between 
ee i 
policy of Madame de Pompadour it was 

; A who was 
title of French citizen. 

Women look not to the fature ; their reign 
is from day to day ; women of genius, who have 
at various epochs ht to govern the world, 
have never poniengiotal e clouds: which 
might be gat ing in the distance ; they} 
haive been able to see clearly enough within a 


narrow circle ‘cochd: oound them, but have 


never succeeded in pi ing Remnenaes h 


— . “Apres moi-le déluge,” was Ma- 
dame de Pompadour’s motto. 


‘The eighteenth century was a century of | ¢ 


striking contrasts. The minister 

Cardinal de Fleury was Madame de Pompa- 
dour. With the cardinal a blind religion 
protected the throne against the parliament ;, 
with the rise of the marchioness's we 


Austria, and favorable to Prussia; the mar- 
chioness made war with Frederick to humor 
tahchy-balied wacgdhat beaick om i om 
tainl i r policy, but, to use her own 
weeds, “Hail che tie privilege af making 
heroes ?” 
And after all, is the historian justified in 
i this woman of all the ishonors and 


imply because in Paris the was alread 
inthe hands of Valine, Montxqa Rous. 


e, on the contrary, 
way. For we do not find ; 
ing and ‘snoveraging the: cenrnes 
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vetie. diene and beautiful Madame de 
Choiseul, wife of 


fixed for the @ great tation 
re in the the caer 

d@’Ar and d@'Estrade awaited 
the event with i, physician 


to the king ib iekvoue also 
an vorite, was ' 
sent. Ait onse Medeme de Onclestl uae 
Madame d’Estrade ran to 


am loved ; she is going to be He 
has given sap his peel wana +.” 

A of joy the cabi- 
net was, as we know, the friend of 








AJOTA VES 


di, ie’? 


i ga SHAG AN. 
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a who could ‘not receive the 

Quesnai in her own apartments, 

Wrtories eat of her physician to see 
‘chat with them. 

E morning Madame de Pom- 
at her toilet all the artists, 
t of the 
nts. 
relates that on the arrival of Du- 
and De Bernis, who never missed a sin- 
le Sunday, she would say to the first, with a 

t air,“ E ng See 5 to the second, 

pay and voice = recnane hi Bon 
> & >. accompanying her w occa- 
caialhy with a Tale tap ohio dick. Art 
men of were invariably better 


Doig: truly lords- 
in- the two Vanloos, De la Tour, 
Boucher, and Cochin, had never to remain in 
the antechamber. The account of her first 
and interview with Crebillon is interest- 
e one had informed her that the 
hehe Saba Sep gic sur- 
by his cats dogs, in a state of 
and n “What say you!” she 
» She 
Fr & pension 
one hundred louis a-year from 
her privy purse. When Crebillon came to 
Versailles to thank ker, she was in bed. 
him come in,” she exclaimed, “ that I may see 
© Ea at genius.” At the sight of 
the 


old man—Crebillon was then eigh 
years of age—so poor and yet so proud, she 


ty fancied she beheld in eac! 
_Mémoires 


full 
the 1760, she was 
with a violent tremblin 7 
up in bed, called Madame du Hausset. 

“T am sure,” she said, “I am going to die. 
Madame oe and Madame de Cha- 
teauroux ied as ig as myself : it is 
a species of fatality which strikes all those 
who have loved the king. What I regret 
least is life ——I am of flatteries and in- 
sults, of friendships and hatreds; but I own 
to you that I am terrified at the idea of being 
regs some foie or other, =o it be 

e clergy, onseigneur the Dauphin, 

oF by the mab of Paris” a 

e du Hausset took her hands within 

her own, and assured her that if France had 

the misfortune to lose her, the king would 

not fail to give her a burial worthy of her 
rank and station. 

* Alas!” rejoined Madame de Pompadour, 
“a burial worthy of me !—when we recollect 


}| that Madame de Mailly, repenting of havin 


been his first mistress, desired to be in 
in the cemetery of the Innocents; and not 
only that, but even under the common water- 


ipe.” 
i She passed the night in tears. On the fol- 
lowing morning, however, she resumed a lit- 
tle courage, and hastened to call to her aid 
all the resources of art to conceal the first 
ravages of time ; but in vain did she seek to 
recover that adorable smile which twenty 
ro before had made Louis XV. forget that 
e was King of France. 
From this time forth she showed herself in 
Paris no more ; and at court she would only 
wa ber ceatel noes, peo oe 
After ae had succeeded in canpenmiog the Jesuits, she 


h monk of the order an 
Historiques de la Cour de France. 





and a poisoner.—. 
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As the conyeyance was about ‘to start, the 
king, who was standing at one of the win- 
dows of the Chateau, seeing a violent hail- 
storm breaking over V 


will was opened in his presence. th 
dhe had long inde been tar ake 


from his heart, 
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the holy water, made the sign of the cross, 


the 
Ch aie mea rere 
Pom ' maid. of honour to the queen. 


She was in the school of all virtues,” &. The 
remainder of this most edifying discourse is 
lost in oblivion, but surely ‘oree of hum- 


ontesquieu’s concerning two 
remarkable of the eighteenth cen- 
tury (Voltaire and de Pom ) 


* Except Louis XV., who, it is said, used toamuse him- 
a toceatdicade a aa . When he lost at 
play, he used always to pey out of the royal treasury. 
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“Well, Monsieur le Président,” said 


F 
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PLEUSETE 
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ane Fie 
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ill be alway ired: a stones en- 


graved by Gay, which will astonish a future 

generation of antiquarians; a pretty little 

picture by Vanloo; and a handful of ashes.” 
From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 

THE CHURCH OF THE VASA D’AGUA. 

NE very hot evening, in the year 1815, 

the curate of San Pedro, a village distant 


e 
: 
E 
3 
i 
é 





but a few Seville, returned very 
much fati to his home; his worth 
housekeeper, Senora ta, about seven- 


much any one 
to distress and privation among the Spanish 


5/16 was i ible not to be struck 
with the evidence in the house of 
the priest The of the walls, 


from a certain air about them of 
paved te ee seseledy sedis aero vse 
re or her master’s supper ano! i 
a, notwithstanding ye pars 
name, was nothing more than 
tte alee ee 
guised wii C) test skill: The curate, 
sti eh the cdie-ef ile ‘envory dich, ox. 


“Thank God, Margarita, for this dain 
dish. By San Pedro, friend, you may w 
bless your stars to find such a supper in the 
house of host.” 

who accom 
The fuce of the old dame ae 
sumed suddenly an e ion of wrath and 
disappointment ; her angry glances fell on 
the new comer, and again on her master, who 


y | his rifle, seemed determined to 








SE iiiemnil 


“ Must I go away?” he inquired 
The cua segliak, vith ba. 


our 
“T never quit my weapon; - the proverb 
says, two i are one, my rifie is may bass 
friend; I shall keep it between my knees. 
Though. yon may not send me from your 
house till it suits.me, there are others who 
would make me leave «heirs against my will, 


th & man of a 
st te. voracity ofthe pg who seemed 
to bolt rather than eat almost the whole of 
the dish, besides drinking the whole flask of 
wine, and leaving none for his host, or 
scarcely a morsel of the enormous loaf which 
occupied a corner of the table. Whilst he 
was eating so voraciously, he started at the 
slightest noise; if a gust of wind suddenly 
closed the door, he sprang up and ene 
intru- 
sion; having recovered from gion he 
in sat down, and. went on with his repast. 
“Now,” said he, speaking with his mouth 
full; “I must tax your kindness to the ut- 
most. I am wounded in the thigh, and eight 
days have without its being dressed. 
Give me a few bits of linen, then you shall 
be rid of me.” 

“TI do not wish to rid m of you,” re- 
plied the curate, inte in his guest, in 
spite of his threatening demeanor, by his 
strange exciting conversation. ‘I am some- 
what of a doctor; you will not have the awk- 
co of a enn pg or dirty Bae: 

to complain of, you see,” so speak- 
ing, he drew forth, a a closet, a bundle 
containing all a needed, and turning up 


re aaa himself to discharge the 
a 6 
e wank was a ball had 


through the r’s thigh, who, to be able 
to must have exerted a strength and 

more than human, “You will not 
be able to on your journey to-day,” 
said the curate, probing the wound with the 
satisfaction of an amateur artist. ‘You 
must remain here to-night ; good rest will re- 
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Here? elid he, ‘presentilfe tothe dla y 
priest, some: plepes. or gol. 4: iy clelagay—| ¥ 
in the yavine—' dhe w ee. “ je} 
“He fell, just'as half a dozén Lge owe og 


in, arms in hand; they met 


th nd. resist- 
ance from the wounded whom 


closely bound, and, after some’ ime, allowed | 


not even t food for ourselves, apd yet 
ou two children. I must go and 
door to door, for and ourselves. 


baby ? we cannot afford a nurse ; we must use 
the and you have no idea of the wretch- 
ed nights we shall have with him.” 


60d curate. 


a | 
moO} mee ee he cannot be more than 


“You will oer, Py tage ge tite 


bly dressed, dismounted, 
and asked tht old priest to give him glass 


" 
- Carlos,” said the priest the younger 
“give this*nobieman a —_ sof ihe, 

i if he will accept 

Be quick! fe Giga 


tte gestlemgn alighted from the coach. 


he. rte oo. 

Much better,” said’. the priest; “ they are 
x by adoption, be it understdod.” 

“How sof" s, , 


“I shall teil you, for I can refuse nothing 





to h a for and inexperi- 
enced in the world) ae fam, T need. gol 
advice, how pest to provide for ese two 
UMake ensigas of thidm 


he: : i 
eppeaeanan, aa ee ens een e 





I ask your Advibe, sty’ lord, not tockery.” 
“Then you must have your ¢ rch rebut, 
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his 
secration of the church of San Pedro, one of the 
prettiest churches in the environs of Seville. 


SONG.—BY MISS JEWSBURY. 
once was a brave cavalier, 


T Commanded b Cc to bo 

And his Tough lovely, {hear 
Had a very Sultana- brow ; 

In battles and he fou; 





With many 8 Nero, 
Till back to his mistress he brought 
The fame and the heart of a hero : 
But when he presumed to demand 
The hero’s reward in all * 
His mistress, in accents most b. ; 
Se Oe oe glory 


So back went the young cavalier, 
(Where dwells such obedience now ?) 


sent, 
But not with the summer sun’s glows : 
*T was the crimson of ba‘ nt 
By a brave heart forever laid low! 
Now if such a lover I Ww, 
I t be his adviser, 
I would bid be tender and true, 
But certainly bid him be wiser. 
Poor Camille ! 





rowo te oop nage oa 
ears, 
Waite Be oan whith to this worth confined 
A whose pieee. flight, for heaven designed, 
a cooledinas anban woe, 
an 
Thou, who didst view my w le ngs Smal wind? 
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—“ the secret is buried there!” 
‘And you believe this?” said the listener, 
half incredulously, half respectfully, when his 


. | elderly companion ceased. 
” 


7 firmly. 

The other smiled, and then continued in a 
lower tone-— 

* All delusion! the result of a heated 
fan —all delusion from begi to end !” 


‘| cumb to it. Now, sir,” — to the elder 


gentleman (his name was Ancelét) and mak- 


case and toms. 
ee dhacened looked nettled, and 


“Mine was no delusion; it was a stern 
and solemn reality.” 

= A ene: re- 

et Major New- 


“Well, give it what name 
turned his companion, “only 
burgh hear the tale as you narrated it to 


*}me.” 


‘ ae ne 
‘To saa discredited? Excuse me, 


, NO. 

“Oh! but,” interposed the major, “I’m of 
a very confiding disposition. I believe every- 
thing and every body. The more catsnar- 
nary the narrative, the more faith am I in- 
clined to place in it. Trevor, there, as we 
all know,” added he, laughingly, “has a 
twist. He’s a ‘total abstinence’ man—a ho- 
meopathic man—a Benthamite, and secretly 
favors Mesmerism. With such abounding 
faith upon some points, we will allow him to 
* Teignmouth, Devon. ¢ The Denne. 




















toxica’ of all kinds abounded. 
The meanest hovel smelt of spiri Nor was 
there any want of con’ tobacco. For- 


a 
i 


eign luxuries, in a word, were 
them. And yet they were always i 
always craving from their clergyman te 


BT. 


aid—in itual capacity they were 

ow to trouble him ; had wheel, eas lips 

the entreaty ‘ give-—‘ give; and always pro- 

tested that they ‘ were their furthest, 

and had not a shilling in the world to help 
themselves withal.’ 

“For recklessness, drunkenness, and mid- 


ee 
5S neil 


wo the: geteral and prevailing aspect off! 


poverty, there was one, and that a marked 


both Saisoee. He hed escaped detection in 
; 


many a hea Se ee ee 
and nd na ius in for many a valuable 


“waif and stray” which the receding waters 
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D 
ashcre. A st 
eats 
a 
“The gale e, 
and at nigh 
weary, and out, : 
cabins. About nidni vy, 
chees,, With iba bet spprstanoe. of dain 
wn, 
Abigail's meine Seas, 06 tam, slowly to un- 
close, and she to emerge from it, and 
stealthily: creep down. to the shore. Once 
there, a steep sea-wall—thrown up to protect 
the adj lowlands from inundation— 
sent about an hour, returned apparently 
empty-handed, reentered her cottage, nor 
its threshold again during the remain- 
of the day. 


ei was strewed wi . 
ments of the wreck; and when the tide went 
down, end the moderated, half imbedded 


the under-writers’ At 
heals, uttering volleys of threats, and menac- 
ing every met with hideous ‘ ties 


“Worthy souls! They might as well 
hare spared their well-fed and have re- 
at home saughy h in their chim- 
ney-corner. ‘ early bird that gets 
the worm.’ They had missed it by hours. 
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y “tap. 


eh 
round thé’ neck; ‘this is the effect of 
ulation; and my béliefsis that the 
Sorpse before us is that of a murdered woman. 
‘ ng coroner of. pote, rw was sum- 
on jury empanneled, and the simple 
facts relative the discovery of the bodies of 
the woman and infant Were Btiefly placed on 
record. Few cared to sp miy. All 
had an interest in saying as little as possible. 
‘Return an open verdict, gentlenien ; return 
an open verdict by all means,’ suggested the 
wary official; ‘that is the shortest course you 
¢an adopt; safe and perfectly legal; it 
decides nothing, contradicts nothing, con- 





Pued Ioan. ts 


Jane Rabepey dady, 


- |was, not that he had 


;|the fairgthe he 
‘lish, it matters nots Loss of relatives, of 


. | wreck, went about her 
. Pwith her usual subdued and 
.jair. There was i 





aes rufcient i a My sie 


| Nat one claimed the Hodies:, Early im 





she 


» Which, to: 
chad about her: 
‘ this mon- 


Save aad ex 
satisfaction t 
mother—his over-rocersingyentipst ‘of t: 
lost his niece, but that 

he ‘haddost her money} ~ 
. “Oh world! low hase:gre.thy calculations, 
how sordidgthy conclusions! Thé young; 
Jpless, the innocent may per- 


children, of country, of character, all may 
be borne with complacéncy but—loss of 
as hil the pact wh a mepecied 
pee while who was 
to have benefited ant tar ly by the ship- 
ily occupations 
é A paar 
nothing in, Lassiter’s 
dress or manner to indents the slightest im- 
provement in her worldly circumstances. She 
toiled .as earnestly, dressed as simply, and 
lived as sparingly as ever. But quietly and 
almost imperceptibly a yast change was 
wrought in the t of her dwelling. 

was carefiilly me and considerably en; 
latged, a stwail piéce of pasture land was 
bought, dnd then a handsome Alderney cow 
inode her -appearance;, A garden of some 
extent, at the rear of the cottage, was next 
laid out, and stecked, and last of all a com- 
modious spring cart and clever cob were seen 
on the little homestead. But comfort there 








was none. An invisible hand fought against 
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her to i 
decidedly the worse for liquor, Robins 
+ pe wa Heth an Oe eer 
Sea che presse with the shord, 
mre Nae and had sunk to 

ee ne mate. 


have presented reat that it was 
t overwhelm her. pont 


edly, in silence. Then, wringing her hands, 
vend wake up with a wistful or, and: 
—— 


—‘ Wrong never comes right! 
nd a. knew she hated religion, its 


comes t! 
bad Muc 
, and jobject 


ane by possibility, could remind her that 


was a comi |e wy gee it my 

duty to make another and a third attempt at 
an interview. She received me ungraciousl 
enough, but not insolently. Her: fair, ot 
feminine features betra: evident ann 
ance at my visit, but still there was an a 
sence of that air of menace and hatred which 
characterized her in former days. 

“You visit me? was her inquiry; ‘ why ® 

“¢To condole with you on the ravages 
which death has made in your family.’ 

“Her reply was instant and “my A 


“A B (rng coe ee 
was expressed that I should see her at 
urc 


“*Never, until I’m. brought there. I 
Bhouldn’t know myself in such a place, nor 
‘would those who assemble there know me.’ 
. “While framing my reply she con- 


tinued :— 

«Your visit, sir; is wholly unexpected; I 
hayé never troubled the ier and I hope 
thev will not trouble me; ere 


and I I keep them to m 
“*They will o ' you unless aid be 
ted— 


‘ She interrupted me. 


we caaintionLe 5 
much werse,’ oe t 
fr per odin xT aah he co mint 


ing girl of pps Wawra pope e 
‘Right. glad am I you're come,’ was her 


tris 


ng oe was tent 
iH ne lonrered Bee voigp to whisper, and 


oe She's going! She'll not hold it long. 
The doctors have given her up, and there’s 
no more medicine to be gone for. = 


@ sure sign. 
«le she sensible ® 
“The girl hesitated. 


“*In times she be,’ was her reply, rather 
doubtfully given! . ‘in times she > but 
there's gomething about her I don’t quite 

ney ; the oe lag. Yo 
an ‘shall go u to ane. anne: ou’ not 
mind “4 say ? 

“And without perl for a reply, 
e-reful and considerate attendant hurriedly 
oprned the. Oey went out ; and then locked 


i briakly and on the outeide. I was a 

compsnion a dying woman ! 
ce te moment ffl ward ut a hollow 
moan of anguish, 


snd painfull reiter- 
poor wae er bnag: bn Teall recalled 


brag Appl wigs peck the suf- 
@ room. of fair dimensions lay, 
stricken and emaciated, the once active and 


ware 
a ea ve , had 

en to. vindi- 

reg ogg ms 9 the Yi 


duction of a Dutch loom, while the., vessel 








which held her night-drink was an antique 
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papa and asked her whether 
er. : 
“* Neither read to me,’ was her distinct re- 
Whey tall Lag Aang me; but listen to me. 

tell me I have not many hours to live. 
. If so, I have something to disclose ; and some 
money which I should wish—I should wish’ 
—she hesitated and became silent—‘ the point 
is, am I beyond recovery? If so I should de- 
OS Ole re 

~cumstances,’ Was my re- 

PY she looked. ap quickly # 

“ i i . 
‘wn > Py ly and said sharply ; 
“To prove the sincerity of your regrets.’ 

“* Ah, well! said she, thoughtful ‘if I 
could only satisfy myself that recovery was 

ble. I have much to leave behind me; 
and there are some circumstances— 

Ping Arar pty s was silent. A minute 

“*Be candid and be just,—make repara- 
tion while you possess the “ 

“You advise well,’ said she, faintly. ‘I 
would fain relieve my mind. It is sorely op- 
pressed, for with regard to my property—my 
—my savings—’ 

d pelnfully aadible, « low mecking isugh. 
an a @ low, moc . 
It was mbt kis to mirth. There Wie no 

ess in its tone. It betokened enmity, 
iumph, scorn. The dyi 
and re beneath ii pt «mae An = 
pression of agonizing over 
countenance. Some minutes elapsed before 
she could sufficiently command herself to 
or even . 

“¢Carry out forthwith, said I, in a tone of 
resolution I could with difficulty command, 
‘carry out your present determination. Make 
restitution to the =e of your power. Re- 


store all ‘ 
wet will do so and now,’ 





was her reply. 
& 


“Again that bitter, scornful, chillin, 





woman heard it, | And 


it 


| 


ite 


concluded. 
The reply was immediate. 
oF simply what I heard; that, and 


unfeeling and i retainer to return 
snd teltes mao” Bases sh.sey yout I do 
+ and not 


Major ®” pursued the 


may you, : 
ing to his military compan- 


questioner, turning 
ion. 


my awkward hit at Vittoria, 
where I received a bullet, i 


feeble, feverish, solitary and 
was recognized by a former in- 
timate, who followed me to my inn and in- 
sisted upon taking me down with him into 
——shire. Rest and country air, he was 
sure, would recruit me. In vain I explained 
the wretched cripple I was, In vain I sub- 
mitted that the ‘hospital mates, one and 
all, entertained the worst =— of my in- 
jury. He would take no denial. It was a 
case, he contended, not for the knife or the 
doctor ; but for beef-steaks and Barclay’s stout. 
noe, againet the whole hoepial staff wt 
instance, against the whole 1 ai 
home ye thread. ‘Too weak (2 cons the 
inti 1 eaveta; : if living, 
that day week should me at House. 
The first part of my journey I made out 
with comparatively little suffering. The lat- 
ter where 1, was. obliged to have re- 
course to a hack chaise, 
weather ti ill b 
unable to endure 


was torture. > ; 3, OPE 
- got out; and bidding the 
pesllioy ‘ative with my "luggage to 





neither wind nor 
and badly driven, 
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ouse of Mystery ; 


e live there now,—yes, peo- 

el, nd poops blessed change for all 

around the House of a. 

More he would not utter. At length I reach- 

ed the winning post, hobbled in, received a 
cordial welcome, and retired early to bed. 


i tled day by da; with dee now flushed with 
, fever, now ed with agonizing odic 


—the hush of woods ing in all the still- 
ness of a summer's twilight,—the faint tink- 
ling of the distant sheep-bell,—the musical 
murmur of the rill which gurgled gaily and 
gladly from beneath the base of the sun-dial, 
—the deer dotted over the park, and grazing 
lazily in groups beneath the branching oaks, 
made up @ picture which soothed and calmed 
aap carlo Tes. mae’ Sat 1 ee 

i id so without a single twinge ti 
after midnight. Mien twos pemsed by a 
prating sound at adistance. It drew nearer, 

more and more distinct, and present] 

ata pelting drove @ carriage an 
A ag a le AG 

ife, can, eir tramp, j 
though blindfold, aad b scout e to 
their numbers. I heard the easy roll of the 
i the grating of the wheels on the 
; pete the sharp pull-up at the main en- 
trance, the impatient pawing of the animals 
cnught most distinoty’ “Bat hough { latoned 
caught m i . But i 

keenly I heard no bell ring, no door unclose, 
no servant hasten to these new arrivals, I 
thought it odd. I struck my repeater. ‘A 
quarter to one. Strange hour, surely, for 
visitors to arrive! However, no business of 
mine. I: have not, happily, to rise and do 
the honors.’ And, after a yawn or two, and 
& hurried, though I trust grateful acknowl- 
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was 


‘ t about hours when a 
Smiles’ nalip Shik sonia Up 
another carriage at the 


over;.a precious lot of fresh faces shall { have 
to encounter at the breakfast table. A nice 


Pe, Barn-fie Hage fina « wine 
€, carriages are driving up at a splittin 
from midnight, to cede ctoning® An 
uming and fretting, chafed and ann I 
lay feverish and discontented till daybreak. 
“The next morning, having taken peculiar 
pains with my toilet, and having arrived at 
the inevitable conclusion ¢hat I hobbled 
worse than ever, and was as infirm as an old 
gentionee of, eighty, I presented myself in 
e breakfast room 


ef ted to find it lined with fresh 
faces. 1 was mistaken. The party assem- 
bled was the same, without diminution or 
addition, which I had quitted the presente 
evening. After an interchange of civilities 

an inquiry :— 

‘** Where are the new arrivals ? 

“¢There are no new arrivals,’ said my 
hostess; ‘I hope you are not tired of us 
already ? 


«You allude to an utter impossibility,’ 
was my rejoinder; ‘but beyond all doubt 
two carriages drove up to the main entrance 
early this morning.’ 

“You are our oy guest,’ observed my 
hostess with an air of peculiar previty, and 
even ptible annoyance in her manner. 

“<'You see us as we are, a quiet family 

, Mr. Newburgh,’ observed the youngest 
ter hastily, and then adroitly changed 
the Vi goaee F Lp . 

oe ? t t m on unsafe groun 4 
Some ble le, self-invited, and 
se ees | 


room window. ‘Hun at three in the 
morning is a rank @ ty,’ was my com- 
ment; ‘but if I ever heard the sound of 
horses and horsemen I did then. The park 
gates must have been left open, and the 














and 

“7m my & ’ 
BB ballot tease totteniod me of hie pipe 
poe ary 4 
no ; save in death 

Sronty Serey Shen | did.. “At 
a ‘ . faileth,’ 
cathe “an Wcral of Ghee, en slept 
Heavily, I imagine, since for some time a 
strange booming noise droned continuously in 
my ears before. it: me. -At last { was 
roused. I sate “The sound, was like 
Qi he Ee 

as if a hea ! 
mallet, ly muffled in a 2 fheten yer 


minutes it ceased altogeth 
“* No mason, no burglar,’ was my conclu- 
sion. ‘This noise has nothing in common 


can’t ah in it. ae Si; and I will do 
80 @ morning’s light.’ 

“But with the ing’s light came bright 
and cheerful faces, kindly inquiries, and re- 


* ment of my menaced departure. During the 
day an opportunity presented itself of men- 
bg ‘oung host the harassing dis- 

the night and asking for an 


tion. 


TT edn ghve noob) was his Peply: after 


man rs residence in’ the 
Sonesta axdlenpeill to 


dear Newburgh, and Pll buy you 


with which 


na 
merri tT eould light upon the hoard! Give 
2s 0 dow, 


= t any rate, said I, ‘from the mirth 


you treat it, the visitation is not 


unpleasant.’ 


immediately below 


them. Your hostess was most averse to those 


e of me I 
he be walled 


couldn’t join, my host added, ‘if 
up, I am sure you will say, New- 


burgh, that he’s a persevering old gentleman, 
and makes the most Taudable efforts to get out 
of his cell’ * 
“The levity of some » was the ma- 
jor’s grave “ how inconceivable, how in- 
” 


describable 


fortnight deine the whole of which period, 
i e whole of whic , 
at ban an the rapping was audible in dif- 
ferent parts of the house. It @ to me 


however—I 
with the 


watched attentively—to come 
test uency from the hall. 


Thence 1s Sounded as if an immense mallet, 
muffied in feathers or cotton, was striking 





any eon 








the floor. The noise was gene- 
between twelve and two. The 




















you be the noise seemed to 
ne een: ae ree henet 
wing-room, appeared 
sp he gingaa ioe SMT And if you heard 
them. vine Bier, shox seemed to be i 
in. the. q in workman was 
busy always at a distance. Another feature 
Sr Gakcaneeniicen matin, hooked 
ra 
TT ela think of aioe sate ins, cur- 
rents of air, dropping of water—would ex- 
plain it, If the noise had been caused by 
Se Sees 9 ony ome. a1, Chase senaen 
would have been heard in the day time. It 
never was. He ig agate cada nd 
t in- 


only season in which the ) pee 
i mallet was wielded. Nothi 

the kindness with which I was 
o words can do justice to the though 

and delicate hospitality which I received. 


Z 


Hy 


HAPS SD from. Shp. eng centér of the hall, 
and to be all the while utterly unable to ac- 


ge Poort gre! , “that.a soldier must 


“The dews are . The leasure- 
boat has landed its fair freight upon the 
Denne. The from | sea blows 























Agate ag beat ieee of Atooe ‘ 
How in the oflife canlove stand, = 
Where there is not one heart, and one mouth, and 


if one hand ?” iA 

@ charming i of a charming 
London house, neighboring Hyde-Park, 
there lounged over the breakfast-table a wed- 
ded pair,—the rich merchant Farrars, and his 
young wife, the Lady Lucy. Five years of 
married life had, in most respects, more than 
ee Sn: aes eee 
born and in the dreaming days of 
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monster in its corporate 1 OW: Fer- 
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ere 


“M cy: 
fx Jon at least; so I shall ring 





Fs 


dress, | her very much ®” asked 
‘ould byes in the’singularly calm tone of suppress- 
emotion. 


to the nursery, ‘and settle steadily to 
rere ne cot 


5 and hi “ghe narrowly ex- 


bt (Pe she ‘would have known 


over the friendly sheet chiefly 
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“ 
* Yes ;—but I cannot understand that sort 
A few hundreds a more or 
Beastort = ond moment hy @ man like 
an ’t suppose she t more 
than you do, my darling. At aay vate she 
was never better dressed. Yet I believe the 
truth was, that she got frightfally into debt 
unknown to him ; debt is a sort of thing 
that multiplies itself in a most astonishing 
manner, and sows by the wayside the seeds 
ofall sorts of misery. Then people say that 
when pay-ds came at last, bickerings en- 
sued, their domestic happiness was broken 


Spool 


“ Dreadful, indeed! I don’t Rane what I 
should do with such a wife.” 

“Would not you forgive her if you loved 
y Lucy, and she 


* Once, haps, once; and if her fault 
were the foal of youthful in ience,—but 
so much falseness, mean deception, and men- 
tal deterioration must have accompanied such 
transactions, that—in short, I thank Heaven 
that I have never been put to the trial.” 

As he spoke, the eyes of Mr. Farrars were 
fixed on the leading atticle of the Times, not 
on his wife. Presently Lady Lucy glided 
from the room, without her absence being 
at the moment observed. Once in her 
dressing-room she turned the key, and sink- 
ing into a low chair, gave vent to her grief in 
some of the bitterest tears she had ever shed. 
She, too, was in debt; “frightfully,” her 
husband had used the right word ; “ hope- 
lessly,” so far as satisfying her creditors even 
out of the allowance Mr. Farrars made 
her; and she hid not the courage volun- 
tarily to tell the truth, which yet she knew 





taust burst upon him ere long. From what 
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ried the art of double cheating 
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«“ What for not ‘—you not want to mat 
eof again in—I give you twenty-two qeands 
it. 


with the = rare Re a = } 

“No, no; I cannot sell my wedding-dress, 
again murmured the wife) And te it re 
corded, the temptress, for once, was baffled ; 
but at the expiration of an hour, Madame 


bank | Dalmas left the house, with a bundle 


With always a roll 


pocket, she had ever 
tion for her victims ready. 

e Dalmas—for she must be called 
ing to the name engraved on her card | p 
-dressed woman of about 


under her arm, and a quiet satisfa Tre- 
vealed in her countenance, had any one 


cheeks, she at last found courage to open 


the 
bad | three letters which had hitherto remained 











unread in her apron pocket. The first—the 
second, seemed to contain nothing to surprise 


j complain. She rose hurriedly 
and ‘anlocked a small writing-deek, which had 
ig been used as a receptacle for old letters 


accounts. 
To tell the truth, the interior of the desk 


did not mt a orderly arran, : 


ies of of many descrip- 
tions, were huddle ér, and it was not 
failed in her search original 


er’s bi'l. In the hurry and nervous trepida- 
tion waich had latterly become almost @ con- 
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simple, truthful, touc eloquen 
to te found ina“ loners letter. That which 


te already look 

andred follies, and that you have unnum- 
bered faults of character at which I do not 
‘even guess. .Making some allowance for a 


figurative ion, { will answer ‘it may be 
so.’ What then ? I have never called 


it be my 
knowledge,—yet whatever sorrow or evil falls 
upon you, I must or ought to share, Let us 
have no secrets; and while the Truth which 
gives its purest luster to your eye, and its 
richest rose to your cheek, still reigns in your 
soul, I cannot of a fault grave enough 
to deserve harsher rebuke than the kiss of 
forgiveness.” 
hat lines to read at such a moment! No 
wonder their ing reached her mind far 
differently than it had done when they were 
first received. Then she could have little 
heeded it; witness how carelessly the letter 
had been put away—how forgotten had been 
_ its.contents. 
Her tears had flowed in: torrents, but ye 
Ferrars no longer strove to check them. An 
gleamed them a brighter 
th. A resol cama yn a 
many 8 month. resolve Vv 
her better nature was growing frm win 
her heart; and that which an hour before 
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ef 


library door—no den: 
i ith seemed well-nigh 
t to act on the 
until the new- 


+ such words her husband turned quickly 
round, started up, and exclaimed, 

“Lucy, my love !—in tears—what has ha 
pened’ and, finding that even when he 
wound his arm her she was still mute, 
he continued, “ — this silence breaks m 
heart—what have I done to lose your salt 
dence ?” 

“Not you—I—” gasped the wife. “Your 
words at breakfast—this letter—have rolled 
the stone from my heart—I must confess—the 
aa am = ey Sp ip Fa debt— 

i in debt.” with a gesture, as 
if the would crush herself into the earth, she 
1 selagga his arms and sank literally on 
e " 


th 

Whatever Mr. Ferrars felt at the 
knowledge of her it seemed overpowered 
by the sense of her present anguish—an an- 
guish that proved how bitter been the 
expiation ; and he lifted his wife to the sofa, 
bent over her with fondness, called her by all 
the dear pet names to which her ear was ac- 
customed, and nearer twenty times than once 
gave her the “kiss of forgiveness.” 

“ And it is of you I have been frightened !” 
cried Lady Lucy, clinging to his hand. “You 
who | thought would never make any excuses 
for faults you yourself could not have com- 
mitted ” 


“T have never been tempted.” 

“Havel? I dare not say 80.” 

“Tell me how it all came about,” said Mr. 
Farrars, drawing her to him; “tell ms from 
the beginning.” 
























Soi wi send the bills—and I—for a long 


—and pig thought I should have the 
t—” 

“Your allowance was not sufficient t” asked 
Mr. Ferrors, pressing her hand as he spoke. 
« yes, yes! most generous, and yet 
it was always forestalled to pay old bills; and 
then—and then my wants were so many. I 
was so weak. e Dalmas has had 
dresses I could have worn when I had new 
ones on credit instead, and—and Harris has 
had double 


lady’s maid thinks her uisites ; even 


oe ae t have given to poor gentle- 
women I havé been en pals sg Oh, f 


Walter! I have been very wrong ; but I have 
been miserable for at least three years. I 
felt as if an iron cage were rising around me, 
—from which you only could free me—and 
yet, till to-day, I think I could have died 


rather than confess to oa 
“My poor girl! Why should you have 
feared me ? ve I ever been ™ 


“Oh, no!—no—but you are so just—so 
strict in all these things—” 

“T hope I am; and yet not the less do I 
unterstand how all this. has come about. 
Now, Lucy,—now that you have ceased to 
fear me—tell me the amount.” 

She strove to speak, but could not. 

“Three figures or four * tell me.” 

“] am afraid—yes, I am afraid four,” mur- 
mured Lady Lucy, and hiding her face from 
his view ; “ yes, four figures, and my quarter 
received last week gone every penny.” 

“ Lucy, every bi id this day ; 
but you must reward me b 2 happy.” 

“Generous! dearest! But, Walter, if you 
had been a poor man, what then ?” 

“Ah, Lucy, that would have been a very 
different ond te infinitely sadder story. In- 
stead of the relinquishment of some indul- 
ag hardly to be missed, there might have 

ruip, and poverty, and dis . _ You 
have one excuse,—at Yeast you knew that I 
could y at last.” 

“AR ut at what a price! The price of 
your love and confidence.” 

“No, Lucy,—for your confession has been 
voluntary ; and I not ask myself what I 
should have felt had the knowl come 
from another. After all, you have fallen to a 
temptation which besets the wives of the rich 
pret Neen d aseterdembs pn.) ap 
tlemen. Tradespeople are shrewd enough in 
one do not press their commo- 
dities and long credit in quarters where ulti- 
mate payment seems doubtful—though * 

“ They care not what domestic misery they 
create among the rich.” 
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I could have feared you!” sobbed Lady Lucy, 
as tears of joy coursed down her cheeks. 
“But, Walter, it is not every husband who 
would have shown such generosity.” 

“T think there are few husbands, Lucy, 
who do not estimate truth and candor as 
among the chief of conju virtues :-—ah, 
had confided in me when first you felt 
the dage of debt, how much anguish 
would have been spared you !” 


JONES ON CHANTREY.* 
HE criticisms of Literature in the London 
1 Times are as clever in their way as the 


—_ 





other articles of that famous journal. It 
keeps a critic of the Poe sehool for pretend- 
ers, and the following review of a recent 
life of Chantrey the sculptor is in his vein. 
It embodies a just estimate of the artist. 

A good life of Chantrey would be a wel- 
come and a serviceable contribution to the 
general store. Chantrey was a national 
sculptor in the sense that Burns was a nation- 
al poet. His genius, of the highest order, in- 
dicated throughout his career the nature of 
the soil in which it had been cherished. As 
man and artist he was essentially British. 
By his own unassisted strength he rose from 
the ranks, and achieved the highest eminence 
by the simplest and most legitimate means. 

is triumph is at once a proof of his power, 
and an answer to all who, instead of putting 
shoulder to the wheel, console their mediocrity 
by railing against the cold exclusiveness of 
aristocratic institutions. 

Chantrey been lifein a workshop. A friend, 
toward the close of the artist’s life, i 
through his studio, was struck by a ead a 

* Sir Frencie Chantrey; R.f.; Recollections of his Life, 

and Opinions. By George Jones, R.A. London, 
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wealth, amounting to £50, to cancel his 
indentures. Had he waited patiently for 
six months longer, his liberty would 
been his bought. i 


inter. 
ing for subsistence Chan 


presen 

drapery on these models, “ that he = ht get 
a perfect mmole of the way, and the best 
way, that it sh be represented. In this 
manner he wag accustomed to work, and 
when he had completed one figure or mass 
of dra he ed it down and began 
to model another from drapery differently ar- 
ranged ; for at that time he never did any- 
thing without nature or the material being 
before him.” In 1808 Chantrey’s first ima- 
geaiye work was exhibited. We have 
y mentioned it. It was the head of 


Miss Wale; with this lady he received 
£10,000 ; this money enabled him to pay off 
some debts he had contracted, to purc a 





JA 


.| British art. He was a fay 
three 


. |lowing month. 


.|as far as 





of G 
ced the exquisite monu- 
for tenderness of 


this achievement the race waswon. In 1818 
he was elected an associate of the Royal 
and as soon after as the practice of 
the A admitted he was elevated to the 
rank of ican. 

From this period until his death, in 1841, 


' hp ed pel fran yaa a series of no- 


rewarded efforts. He amassed 
a fortune, which at his death he bequeathed 
to the Royal Academy for the promotion of 
subject of 
successive Sovereigns, and the friend 
and companion of the most illustrious among 
his contem ies. His death was somewhat 
angie, or two he had been in a 
declining state of health, but his condition 
had Dae his friends no immediate alarm. 
On the 22d of November he wrote to Sir 
Charles Clarke, from Norwich, eupronin g his 
intention to go to town on the following day, 
and announcing an invitation to Audle bee 
which he had ted for the 8th of the fol- 
Thursday, the 25th of 
November, a friend called at his house in 
London, between 5 and 6 o’clock, and was 
ressed to dine. As he could not do so, Chan- 
ied his visitor on his way home 
uckin Palace, complaining 
on the way of a slight pain in the stomach, 
but at the same time receiving his friend’s 
condolences with jokes and laughter, The 
clock struck 7 when the friends shook hands 
and parted. At 9 Chantrey was dead. 

Let us re; Chantrey from what point 
we may, the features that present themselves 
to the observer bear the same unmistakable 
stamp. As sculptor and as man, at home or 
abroad, in his serious recreations or pleasur- 
able pursuits, in his temper and social bear- 
ing, Francis Chantrey was a thorough Eng- 

ishman. Heaven endowed him with genius, 
and his sound sense enabled him to take the 
precious gift as a blessing. Sheffield, that 
reared him, had no cause to be un on his 
account; the prudence and shrewdness of 
the North were admirably mingled with the 
zesthetic qualities of the South. In the 
pocketbook which accompanied the sculptor 
on his Italian tour, notes were found sasergen. 
to the objects of art visited on. the way, an 

in the same tablet were accurate accounts of 
expenditure and the current prices of marble. 
Avoiding as much as ible the treatment 
of purely poetical subjects, Chantrey by the 
very force of ris! idealized the most 
ordinary topics. He shrank from allegory 
bya antarel | instinct, yet his plain unadorned 
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JONES ON CHANTREY. 





forms have the elevation and charm of a 
fevestive discourse. ‘“Chantrey,” says Mr. 
ones, 


“ Cast aside e extrinsic recommendation, 
sctincly on form sod aflets 


i 


and depended 
boldly and in masses. He was cautious in intro- 


them, and always reduced them as much 
as t be compatible with the complete de- 
he igure. He never i a 
dispensed with, rarely deviated 
from long lines, and avoided abrupt His 
dislike to ornament in sculpture was extreme.” 
In architecture he liked it no better. Super- 
fluous embellishment in this branch of art 
he held to be either concealment of inabilit 
or a development of puerile taste. Fine build- 
ings, he asserted, must still be fine, if divested 
of every ornament and left altogether bare. 
Apparent ess is the consummation of 
art. The busts of Chantrey bear immortal 
testimony to the fact. 

The manly and courageous view which 
Chantrey of his duties as an artist sus- 
tained him in every attempt he made to im- 
press that view upon his works. He is de- 
scribed as “shrinking from no difficulty,” as 

ing “deterred by no embarrassment that 
labor, assiduity, and sense could sur- 
mount.” His independence was as t as 
his energy, and both smacked of the Saxon 
blood in his veins. The manner of the sculp- 


and unceremonious, but he ex- | i 


tor was 
hibited as little coarseness in his demeanor as 
in the massive of his chisel, which 
might offend some by their heaviness, but 
which gratified all by their undoubted d- 
eur and dignity. The quiet yet splendid 
generosity of Chantrey was eq) HM c 
istic of his country. He assisted the needy 
largely and unobtrusively. Instances of his 
bounty are on record which would do honor 
to the wealthiest patron of art. How much 
more luster do they shed upon the indefati- 
ble day-laborer ? If we follow the sculptor 
From his studio to the open ficlds, he is still 
national to the backbone. He from 
London, to pass days with his rod at the river 
side, or to walk with his on his arm 


partri from my own 
= isit him at home and he is the laos 


er 


to summon aroun 
Englishman too, he had 


dwelling upon the humbleness of his origin, | posed 


in recounting the history of his difficult 
, from struggling obscurity to world- 
wide renown. 

Now, what we contend for is—without pre- 
suming ourselves to attempt sarees like a 
worthy portraiture of Francis Chantrey—that 





here, ready-made to the hand of 
competent to the task i 
of instruction for the risi 
art, is a subject-which i 
institution that has so 
Chantrey’s liberality and 
much less throw away. The 
have taken for the foundation 
written by a Royal Academician, is 
to the Royal Academy. 
single member of that gi 
to say a word or two in plain 
Kepetal. ocatey laeh aah & 
! wri 
so ra we Roe 
men, 
oer'9f 6 man attaining He highest distine- 
tion by means thoroughly understood by his 
en, and by the exercise of an intel- 

lect at all times under the salutary influence 
of a wholesale national bias. Jones on Chant- 
rey is Jenkins on Milton ; the poet of Moses 
and Son upon the Inferno of Dante— 
ridiculous limping after the ’ 

Tes aim of Mr. George Jones, Ran 
in his present undertaking, seems to have 
been to exhibit his own vast erudition and his 
great command of the hard words of his na- 
tive - Indeed, he quotes so much 
Greek Jatin, and talks so finely, that it 


to gratify himself with a little intelligi 
English and his readers with some peels 


with the profound simplicity of his original 
remarks, make up as curious a ction 
as it has ever fallen to our lot to read and to 
criticise. 

When our old friend, M. Soyer, declared 
his conviction that “ to die is a religious duty 
which every human being owes to his Crea- 
tor,” and that when the parents of a family 
are sudd cut off, the unfortunate event 
“ not only the children personally, but, 
their future generations, by destroying all the 
social comfort which generally exists in such 
families, and probably would cause misery to 
exist instead of happiness,” it occurred to us 
that sterner truisms in more naked guise it 
would be difficult to uce. We fad not 
then read Jones. His self-evident proposi- 
tions are perfectly astounding. Here are a 
few of them. 

“ = jean 3 po the mind ~e 
morals are improv contemplation o 
beautiful objects.” Who could have sup- 
it? “Chantrey was convinced that 
variety in building, if under the guidance of 

sense and propriety, tends much to the 
ty of a country.” Isit possible? “Chan- 
trey believed that all which has been done 
may be exceeded when ius and ability are 
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Lindley Murray would, we are certain, be of 
infinite dorview Ws him at this moment. 


not have rested content 
until it had found one. 





SONG. . 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 
Pve lef my native home afar, 
Beyond the dark blue main ; 
And many a month may come and go 
Ere I return again : 
months and years must come and go 
Bie forget to give you all 
ive you 
A home within ‘ay. heart! 
T come to 


.« 


as swallows come, 


My chief delight in alien lands, 
¢! in 

Tho si my songs of home : 
Nor wil ee ee 
And all the sea parts, 


“ Divers vo 





If you will only give me now 
A home within your hearts! 
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Britannia,—that “ample 
with “sufficient space and 
to satisfie the most covetous,” 
year 1850; and to mark the teem- 
ion, the steamboats that 

ve faire and delightful nav- 
riyers” within the Chesapeake Bay, 
railroads that intersect the whole country 
the vast human tide still pouring west- 
‘or the geno- 


to come,” is his motto ; and interesting 
reader to follow him in his narra- 
pee! are privations of the 
to whi @ was secretary, and in 
his Al Be minute account of eae asides of 
i bitants. 
r. Major, not- 
all igence, has not been 
able to ascertain. In his dedication to Lord 
Bacon, he describes himself as having been 
“one of the Graies-Inne Societe,”"—and his 
narrative affords ample proof of his being a 
man of learning and worth ; but of his family, 
the date of his birth or of his death, we have 


no , 
The earlier attempts to colonize North 
America were numerous, but all unfavorable. 
” were made thither from the 
1578 to the closé of the reign of Elisa- 
but without success; nor were the first 
adventurers in the reign of her successor 
more fortunate. 
“ At the time of the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
one hundred and eleven years subsequent to the 
t discovery of the Western World by Colum- 
the Spaniards, on whose behalf his discovery 
had been: made, were the sole permanent settlers 
in this wide and wealthy continent. In 1606, the 
French began to make settlements.in Canada and 
Acadie, now Nova Scotia, but it was not till 1607 
that the enterprise, which was finally destined ta 
lay the foundation of British occupancy of Ameri- 
can soil, was undertaken. Twenty-three years 
had expired since the patent has been granted to Sir 
Walter Raleigh to discover and take possession, 
with little less than royal ‘privileges, of remote 
heathen Oy Par eee lands, hitherto at actually 
possessed by an ristian prince ; and yet not 
an acte of Atherican soil had ‘hitherto become the 
property of the English... .. It was shortly 
* The Historie of Traveile into Virginia Britannia ; 
express: the raphie and Comodities of the 
Country, togither with the Manners and Customes of the 
People. Gathered and observed as well by those who 
went first thither as collected by William Strachey, 
Gent., the first Secretary of the Colony. Now first edited 
from the original Manuscript, in the Bettie Museum, 
by R. H. Major, ., of the British Museum, * Printed 
for the Hakluyt Society. a 
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VIRGINIA TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
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portions, be- 
occupying the south- 
the first colony (subse- 


portion 
Co and that 
occupying the northern, to be calied hs tevand 





The 
chief adventurers in the Londor or South Virginian 
Company, with which as the first settlement we 
now have danalty to do, were Sir Thomas 
Gates, Sir Somers, Richard Hakluyt, and 
Edward Maria Wingfield. The command of the 
expedition was committed to Captain Newport.” 
“By a strange caprice of the king, these 
instructions were sent carefully sealed up and 
inclosed in a box, not to be opened till their 
arrival in Virginia.” Thus, destitute of a 
pone l atiy they Raper en Praca 8 12 
one, chose the t Captain 
a Rage well Read re Pr romantic 
tale of his own life and Englishmen’s lives, for 
his sake, being saved once and again, by the 
personal devotion of the generous but ill- 
requited Pocahontas.” Under him the first 
permanent settlement of the English in Amer- 
ica was effected, and James Town built. In 


1609 the expedition under Lord Delawarr 
set out; and “under his enlightened and 
beneficent ices the colony soon assumed 


a wholesome and active ye anager! Tl 
health, however, compelled him within two 

to return to E d; but Sir Thomas 
fue antring soon after, with a fresh supply 
of “ee the colony continued prosper- 
ous. lts affairs subsequently re ed 
and Lord Delawarr in went out in the 
year 1618,—but ge eneng as J to die, 
near the bay which still bears his name. 

“Finally it was not till 1620, after so many 

abortive efforts had been made both by Govern- 
ment and powerful bodies to form an establish- 
ment in North Virginia, that at length it received, 
under unexpected circums' an influx of set- 
tlers which soon rendered it by far the most oes 
perous of all the colonies in North America. This 
was the emigration of a large band of Puritans, 
who suffering under the intolerance of the English 
Government, on account of non-conformity, first 

into Holland, and afterward found an asy- 
um in America.” 


The “ Historie” 1 ins with 
& description of the land the trui ulness of 
which is dwelt on ; and a hint is given of the 

ility that even gold may be discovered, 
—and “sure it is that some mineralls have 


“ee 








ben there found” “The temperature of the 
country” “doth well agree with the English 
constitucions ;” and moreover, not 

“needful fruits and vegetables which we 


transport from hence an t there thrive 
and well,” but oak end tobacco and 


oranges, and = sugar-canes, will grow 
there,—for t! soil. is “ aromaticall,” and 
moreover abounds with medicinal plants and 
drugs. All this is the favorable side of the 
cna 3—but then, “the savages and men of 
nd” whose strange appearance and barbarous 
usages had excited so much fearful curiosity 
at home !—Why, says Master Strachey, “let 
me truly saie, how they never killed man of 
ours, but by our men’s owne folly and indis- 
cretion, ing themselves to be beguiled 
and enticed up into their howses without their 
armes ; for fierce and ing as they are, 
still they stand in t awe of us.” 

them the Sasq' ougs “came to the dis- 
coverers with skynns, bowes, arrowes, and to- 
baeco pipes”—doubtless the calumet of 


y 

“The great King” was not deficient in that 
important mark of royalty—and which doubt- 
less the opinion, then widely pre- 
vailing, that these Indians were of eastern 


origin—a goodly number of wives. Indeed, 
“ he is to have many more than one 
hundred, all of which he doth not keepe, yet 
as the Turk, in one seraglia or howse, fat 
hath an inted number, which reside still 
in eve ir severall amongst whome, 
when he lyeth on his bedd, one sittith at his 


head and another at his feet; but when he 


sitteth at meat, or in nting himself to an 
straungers, one sitteth on his right hand, an 
another on his leaft.” And here we have the 


icture of the great Powhatan, sitting pipe in 
“pel very moral,” father hat 
an of the protecting genius of the tobac- 
conist’s with a rather pretty-looking wife 
on each side and twenty more, laughin ly 
huddled round a huge fire, at his feet. fiz 
family was rather patriarchal; consisting at . 
this time of twenty sons and ten daughters, 
besides “a young one, a darling,” and 
Pocahontas, “now married to a private cap- 
tain.” Some of his “weroances,” or under 
sonrers took somewhat of kingly state on 
m, and so did their favorite wives. One, 
a very handsome “ savadge woman,” took on 
her “a shewe of greatnes” in this manner.— 


“T was once early at her howse (yt being som- 
mer. tyme), when she was layed without dores, 
under the shadowe of a broad-leaved tree, upon a 
pallet of osiers, spred over with four or five f 
grey matts, herself covered with a fare white 

rest deare skynne or two;'and when she rose, 
she had a mayd who fetcht her a frontall of white 





































with “the old serpent.” A 
tion is given of their modes of hunting 
and fishing ; and also of their amusements,— 
pe ad their dances, which resemble those 
“frantique and disquieted bachanalls.” 
The writer was not able to obtain much ‘in- 
formation as to their religion. From some 
scattered hints, it seems to have resembled 
the Mexican, both in the human sacrifices 
and in the secrecy attending them. The 
also used a sort of embalming for their 
Kings, whose bodies were kept in one of their 
es. 
eir princi 
proper to Po 
red sandy hills; and it is accom 
two others sixty feet in length, filled wit 
images of their kings and de and tombes 
of the predicessors. This place they count 
so holy as that none but the priests and kings 
dare come therein.” They are not observed 
to keep any specific days of devotion ; but 
from time to time the whole population as- 
semble “to make a great fier in the house or 
fields, and all to sing and daunce about yt, in 
a ring like so many fayries, with rattles and 
showtes.” This points to an eastern source : 
80 does the following : 
“ They have also divers conjurations: one they 
Smyth at what 4 wl they had taken Bip one 
Tr, to Ww, as t report an 
more of his countrymen would ae there, ae 
what they intended; the manner of yt Captain 
—_ observed to be as followeth : first, soe sone 
as daie was shut in, they kindled a faire great fier 
in a lone howse, about which assembled seven 
priests, takinge Captain Smyth by the hand, and 


temple “is at Vtamussack, 
tan, upon the top of certaine 
ied b 








ps oc. bggnanr violent stre of their armes, 
various passions, jestures, simptoms, as 
might well seeme strang to him before whom 


they so conjured, and who every hower expected 
sae Re tee tel see ak Tomk otice® Not 


moved eastward or westward. The peehe. 
ess we have just alluded to, grasped 
carved with Runic characters, all the time, 
and singing a low monotonous chant, she 
ed, woe. ty the course of the sun, 
round and round the charmed fire. The co- 
incidence is, however, oa 
The first book ends with a high eulogy on 
the capabilities of the country; the proba- 


| bility of its containing great mineral wealth, 


as well as the certainty of its yielding abun- 
dant produce, “for yt hath (even beside ne- 
cessary helpes, and commodities for life) ap- 
parent proufs of many naturall riches.” The 
second book gives a very interesting account 
of the various attempts to colonize this por- 
tion of America, from the time of the discov- 

to the e ition of Lord. Delawarr,—of 
which Mr. Major has given an excellent epi- 
tome in his introduction. 

Looking at the period when this work was 
probably written, and especially at the argu- 
ments used by the earnest writer, we cannot 
but think it likely that it may have aided the 
Pilgrim Fathers in their determination to 
seek on the farther shores of the Atlantic 
that freedom which was denied them here. 
Although in manuscript, it may have been 
well known ; for we have several instances of 
copies being made of works not intended for 
the press. In this instance, two copies are 
still extant ; and the circumstance of that in 
the Ashmolean Collection being dedicated to 
Sir Allen Apsley, Lucy Hutchinson's father, 
affords strong probability that it would soon 
become known to the Puritans, since the wife 
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[From the Times.] 
THE GREAT LORD MANSFIELD. 
ORD CAMPBELL has learned to take a 
broad and manly view of the profession 
which his own erudition adorns. In his tem- 
retirement he paid homage to litera- 
ture ; and literature, as is her wont, rewards 


un 
survey of the lives and triumphs of his illus- 
trious ar ay Na has our present 
Chief Justice for his eminence by teaching 
him, above all things that judicial fame does 
not arise from a dull though perfect knowl- 
edge of the technicalities of law, and that 
there is all the difference in the world _be- 
tween a splendid ambition and the groveling 


prosecution of an ignoble trade. 

It is certainly not pigromer xd that the 
life of the great Earl of Mansfield has been 
contemplated by his biographer until a sense 
of humility has been engendered, and elo- 
quent admiration for transcendent intelli- 
gence evoked. From emong a host this lu- 
minary stands forth. Faultless he was not, 
as we shall presently see; but his failin, 
whatever they may have been, in no way 0 
secured the luster of a ius that gave sub- 
limity to the most prosaic of pursuits, and, in 
the teeth of prejudice, vindicated law against 
the toils of the narrow-minded and the oj 
brium of ages. What Bacon proved to phil- 
osophy Mansfield in his day became, in a 
measure, to his own cherished science ; and, 
as Coke affected commiseration for the au- 
thor of the Novum Organum, so the tettered 
slaves of forms and in later times pitied 


and reproached Lord Mansfield for his de- 
clared unconquerable preference for the spirit 
Sf aeaiee to the unilluminated letter of the 





biased menced, the 


ly taken to obtain it. Had William Murray 
fhiled to win his race, it would have been be- 
cause he had down dead on the 
course, or violent had forbidden his 
progress. The conditions of victory were se- 
cured at starting, in his own prea: et the 
orp be whom they mig’ t. The spirit 

boy was as ambitious worldly glory 
the pm of the man looked for undying 
fame ; first to last, from the beginning 
of until the close of it, the same 
e same aptitude, the same self- 


’ devotion, and the same clear, unruffied, pene- 
neheld’s 


judgment, were visible in Ma 
eee = 
@ younger tc 

whose family favored the Braart cause, Wil- 
liam Murray quitted his school at Perth on 
the 15th of March, 1718, being then thirteen 
years of age, and started on the back of 
@ pony for the city of London. His destina- 
tion was the house of an apothecary, who, 
emigrating from Perth, had settled in Lon- 
don, and was now commissioned to see the 
son of his former patron safely deposited at 
Westminster Schodh where it was ho the 
Joung student would win, in due time, his 
ford scholarship. the 8th of* May, 
just two months after Fg boosie was com- 
pony com: his task, and the 
rider rewlutely began is own, He soon dis- 
tinguished himself by his classical attain- 
ments, and, according to Mr. Welsby, “ his 
superiority was more manifest in the declama- 
tions than in any of the other exercises pre- 


as first on the list 
ing’s scholars who were to proceed to 
Christ Church. 
At Oxford the student determined to go to 
the bar, and h the generosity of the 
first Lord Foley, who supplied him with 
funds, he was enabled. to follow a profession 
for which, as he himself said, he felt “a call- 
ing.” He had not been at Oxford a year be- 
fore he became a member of the Hon. Society 
of Lincoln’s-inn, although he did not begin to 
keep his terms there until he had taken his 
bachelor’s de At college William Mur- 
ray was as diligent as he been at school, 
and, intent upon renown, he took care to make 
all study su ient to the one He gee object 
of his life. He read whatever been writ- 
ten on the subject of Pg cage gic into 
English every oration of Cicero, and retrans- 
lated it into Latin, until every thought and 
ex ion of the illustrious example was fa- 
by, ery his mind. He applied himself vi 
orously to original composition, and strength- 
ened his intellect by the perusal of works 





which do not ordinarily within the col- 
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intment and vexation at de- 
said, rankled in this boy's bosom, 
@ wound which closed only with 
this as it may, the classic ri 
at school between Pitt and Murra 
strife between Chatham an 
t for a civilized world to witness 
profit by. : ‘ 
m Christ Church to Lincoln’s-inn was a 
transfer of abode, scarcely a change of habits 
life. ears nearer to 
goal, but ill to be reached, 
and could only be won by untiring. patient, 
and ceaseless endeavor. At Oxford he had 
attended lectures on the Pandects of Justinian, 
“which gave him a ent taste for that 
noble system of jurisprudence.” In his cham- 
bers he made thoroughly acquainted 
with ancient and modern , applied 
i lili tly to ethics, to the study of 


oo 
a 


qlee 


. ing, from his 
northern ions, to be employed in ap- 

from Scotland, he made himself master 
, and when he was 
in these i 


ea, he would take his chief of all de- 
ights in the company of the juridical writers 
France, “that he might see how the Ro- 
man and feudal laws been blended in the 
different provinces of that kingdom.” Not a 
moment was lost in making preparations for 
the victory which it was the purpose of his 
life to win. 
Technical knowledge, however, came to 
enlighten and inform, not to burden and op- 
ess. The mind of Murray rejoiced in free- 
and exercised itself in light. Text-books 
were his handmaidens, he was not their slave. 
The exclusive labors of the great masters of 
his craft occupied his hours, but he still 
found time for other more interesting lore 
common to mankind. Craig, Bracton, Little- 
ton, and Coke, all in their turns were 
counselors and dear companions, but as wel- 
come as any to his studious hearth was the 
living presence of Alexander Pope. Murray, 
while at Westminster, had been introduced 
to the great poet, and had been charmed by 
his pe vouten powers of conversation. 
was no less struck by the accomplished genius 
of the young Scot, “ the silvery tones of whose 
voice,” it is said, fell like a charm upon every 
ear. Pope, anxious fur the success of the 
youth, visited him at his chambers, in order 











oy in the character ~ 
would’ hours together th 

Ls . Mr. Pope, writes Bishop Warbur- 

ton, “had ‘all the warmth of affection for the 


te larly and indeed no man ever more 
to have a poet for his friend.” 


In 1730 Murray paid a short visit to the 
continent, and on the 23d of November in 
that year he was called to the bar in Lin- 
coln’s-inn hall. Never was lawyer better 
armed for the battle of life. How he had 

fied himself for the practice of his pro- 
ion we have attempted in our narrow 
ped to show. With a rooted attachment to 
rofession, with a lofty ambition and no- 
ble desire to serve his country, and a con- 
sciousness of atrength 1 to the bravest 
undertaking; with a mind thoroughly im- 
bued with the literature of Greece and Rome, 
as well es of his own country; with a per- 
fect anderstanding of the codes of every civ- 
ilized nation, ancient and modern; with an 
intimate knowledge and an accurate appre- 
ciation of the peculiarities of our mixed con- 
stitution; with a natural dignity of manner 
that commanded instant respect ; with a clear 
persuasive power of ee that never failed 
to win the sympathy of all to whom it was 
addressed ; with a voice that in earlier days 
had been compared to the note of the night- 
ingale; with almost every intellectual and 
physical gift which nature could confer, and 
with every gift gratefully received and assid- 
uously improved, William Murray stood at the 
t old of his career and waited calmly for 
his opportunity. It is sufficieat to say that 
the opportunity came. Twelve years after 
mae | was called to the bar, he was ap- 
pointed Solicitor-General by the Government 
which had risen w the downfall of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and which knew how to es- 
timate the value of so rare an isition. 

The success of Murray in the House of 
Commons justified the reputation which the 
new Solicitor-General had already attained 
at the bar. His first ‘+h, as member for 
Boroughbridge, fixed his position. He main- 
tained it for fourteen years, when he quitted the 
lower house upon his elevation to the bench. 
When Murray accepted office under the Pel- 
hams, another much more ardent and un- 
scrupulous politician already in the House of 
Commons was writhing under the vexation of 
n — The Solicitor-General had met the 
ambitious youth before, and the recollection 
of their last parting was hardly likely to 
insure a cordial or a friendly recognition. 
Murray's first task in Parliament was to de- 
fend the employment of Hanoverian troops, 
16,000 of whom had recently been taken into 
British pay. Pitt, at the head of the “ Boys,” 
as Walpole called the burning a whose 
services he had himself respectfully declined, 
and hounded on by the Jacobites and Tories, 
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the steps as ‘illegal, unconstitu- 
pt : British to electoral in- 
terests, and a pr to the introduction of 
espotism into country.” Pitt was. cre- 
ewe ud " pon vy saat PB he me A 
as t mation an 

invecti ig which Pitt knew so 


tect himagainst submersion. A division tak- 
ing place upon the Hanoverian question, Goy- 
+ found themselves in a large ma- 
urray was pronounced to be a 
is rival, and I. 
as attached to the one as he had 
feared the other. 
of March, 1754, Mr. Pelham, 
Minister, died, and, had Murray's 
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been the of the Ministry 
of gaol igs pos was by far the 
member of the Government. 


vEE 
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Always ready, well informed, lucid in argu- 
ment, and convincing in manner, he had vir- 
tually assumed the leadership in the House 
of Commons, and his elevation would in no 
way have altered the aspect or proceedings of 
that assembly. The nation respec 

and the monarch regarded him with more 
than common favor. Murray, however, coy- 
eted not the prize. . Macaulay, referring 
to this period in one of his masterly essays, 
attributes the conduct of the Solicitor-General 
to moral infirmity. ‘The object of Murray’s 
wishes,” he says, “was the judicial bench. 
The situation of Chief Justice might not be 


think, more fairly to Lord Mansfield. “From 
a high feeling,” says the biographer, “ that 
i i ed him to reform the jurispru- 
dence of his country, he sincerely and ar- 
dently desired to be placed on the bench, and 
the especial object of his ambition was to be 
Chief Justice of England.” We remember 
that, whilst a lad, and destined by his pa- 
rents for the church, Murray, of his own 
— pment a a - gee of the 
W, feeling.a “calling” for that fession. 

Why Lord Mansfield had resisted every tem 
tation in order to secure the eminence for 
which, it is not too much to say, he was in 
all respects better fitted than any who have 
won it, became evident enough within a 
of his appointment to the bench. Moral 
he lacked ; something nobler than its 

want led him to renounce the Premiership. 





What Murray rejected the less capable and 
sh of Newenste’ ¢ 


whole burden of defending it rested in the 
House of Commons upon the shoulders of the 
Attorney-General, and the feebleness of the 
Government was all the more painful from 
the manifest strength of the great master of 
sarcasm and cg § their poenehing p- 
ponent, growing in favor throughout the 
country, ipcliens in bis attack at all times, 
but terrific in his onslaughts upon a foe wor- 
thy of his hatred, and capable of defense. 
Imagination cannot linger upon a finer pic- 
ture than is nted in the persons of these 
mighty, ons tants; nor is the effect. dimi- 

by the fact that of their great achieve- 


.| ments little remains beyond the bare tradi- 


tion. . We know that by a word, a a 
glance of his eagle eye, Pitt awed the House 
of Commons, and chilled it into death-like 
silence. We have heard how like a torrent 
his un itated and impassioned oratory 


ish, | rush into the bésrte of man, éxpelling 
.| rooted convictions, and whatever else pos- 


sessed them at the moment; how readily he 
spoke on all emergencies, how daring were 
oe seen Spree ae ite his illus- 
trations, how magnificent and chivalric the 
 ogaclraphratevarg bade was hts—how mad- 
iri is high and stern a 8. 
We'have read of the Feoed bearing Ppthe 
austere yet | eres commoner, to whom it was 
a matter of sublime indifference whether in 
a debate he rose late or early, first or last, 
and who ever contented himself with simply 
following the current, and obeying the fine 
instinct of his own rapt mind, regardless of 
the speakers who had gone before, or were 
about to follow him. We have pictured to 
ourselves the commanding countenance, the 
characteristic action, the patrician manner 
that belonged to William Pitt as exclusively 
as his own wild and wayward genius; but’ 
records are wanting to establish all that we 
feel and know. Fragments of Pitt’s oratory 
only have reached us, and of these but. few 
ean be pronounced wholly authentic. What 
that oratory must have been we learn from 
its effects. More is not vouchsafed us. What 
remains to us of Murray's speeches in Parlia- 
ment is equally meager and. unsatisfactory, 
but we may judge of his power be eee 
_— the ennaier of the assailant wi 
whom he successfully wrestled. There must 
surely have oe hoe lity of 
ar, ent, vast owledge, a . 
ri irresistible in its winning p bind got 
combined in the man able, by the mere force 
of quiet intellectual skill, to bear the brunt of 
an assault which threatened demolition in its 
furious advance, and to turn aside blows in- 
tended for annihilation. Lord Chesterfield 
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; there were qualities 
ticing at the bar. 


eS 
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his 


i ly | impede his great intelligence. There he sat, 
demanded the promotion to which he had a | as above the common ions of humanity, 
right. Alarmed f for his place and his head, its doings with a mind unobscured 
the Duke promised the Attorney-General | by prejudice, as wide in its grasp as it was mas- 
enough to make the fortunes of siz if he | culine in capability. His clearness of appre- 
would but forego his purpose, He should |hension, his perspicuity of statement, his 
have the Duchy of Lancaster for life, tellershi -command, his yast knowledge of 
and reversions without end for himself and i i 


onl 
* stay in'the House of Commons until the ad- 


Commons for one session longer, or one month, 
or one day, even to. support the address ;” he 
“ never i 
id not be Chief Justice he would 
not be Attorney-General. Rig © teva “sd 


ief Justice of the iy dy Bench. The 
little by i 


Duke @ move. F in 


ceeded by the 
point Pitt gegen, Med State, and 


care to ap 
to give him the lead in the House of Com- 


n would enter that assembly.” j 


ylessness to he was suc- 
e of Devahtlire. Who tick ary 


the Cabinet, but nobody thought of question- 
ing the purity of his judgments on that ac- 
count. Toward the close of his judicial life 
Lord George Gordon was tried for inciting 
the rioters who set fire to Lord Mansfield’s 
house and destroyed his property. Lord 
Mansfield was the presiding judge on that 
memorable occasion, and it was upon his ex- 
ition of the law of high treason to the 
jay, and after his summing up, that Lord 

rr Gordon. was acquitted. 

“The benefits conferred by this accom- 
plished judge upon the Court and upon its 
suitors,” says one of his biographers,— 


ray was sworn, in before Lord or |“ Were manifold and substantial. He began by 
Hardwicke, and credted a peer by the title of | at once so regulating the distribution of the busi- 
Baron Mansfield, of Mandheld, ix the county ness, a8 to remove all uncertainty of the matters 
of thot hs dps era be | ghse ef ga ae 
sat for the first time in the Court of King’s | °°. mes, | f 

‘ Peers ¢ fi of former times. He rest to the whole 
Bench, |< Over that t cotirt,” says Lord bar the privilege of aalen een katie of con- 


Brougham, “he ed for thirty years, and fining 
hn inubtadae its functions during that 





long period shed a luster ‘alike upon the tri- 





ing this to the last day of the term. He almost 
abolished the tedious and costly practice of having 
the same case argued séveral times over, restrict- 
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civilized og under the deepest obli- 
the permanent eee 
rei * ry TL Englosd hed econ oe 
of . Engian e 
mnefactring tl Seeruieds ba, 
in er jurisprudence 
in the meanwhile, made to provision what- 
ever for the regulation of commercial deal- 
ings. When questions arose affecting 
chases and sales, the affrei ent of ships, 
marine insurances, bills of exchange, and 


; there were no cases to refer to, no 
treatises to consult. Lord Mansfield or 
fica the difficulty and overcame it. 


udi 

Ww 
of procedure was as philosophical as it was 
boll From every case that came before him 


to rule the partic case under considera- 
tion, but to serve as a in all similar 
cases hereafter ; and he would enlarge upon 


at the strength eraree of 
eran, | . Lord tells us 
unl which Lord 


not only for adapting the inefficient system which 
renee. Soegh ng orn Loca of his own age in his 


he extracted a general inciple of universal | th 








WwW “for the sake of a pal annuity 
and a long-necked peeress,” had followed his 
ancient rival into the House of Lords, and by 


saveotagn,  Codnous dager eosech $0 te 
: 4 en to tie 
Sie toll So thecetake’ cot dined te: Sniaee 
disappointment in an arena utterly unfitted 
for the exercise of his peculiar powers. The 

‘idee dtanrie ae aoe 
suited to the calm dignity and sublime - 
eration of Mansfield, proved too often nippi 
frost to the burning dechastintion of the man 
whose very look could rouse a more popular 
assembly, and whose words oftener than once 
had inspired it with the noblest sentiments. 
It was not in the House of Lords that at this 
rae of his history Lord Mansfield found 
is most 


ent. A secret ene- 


grea. we in the House of Commons, when 
i spending to him, and rene | 
hear me another day,” quietly sat down. 
But his sufferings were compared with 


Y | the torture hs weakness erwent beneath 


a repeated inflictions of the unsparing 
‘unius. 

Toward the close of the year 1769 Junius 
sent forth his celebrated letter to the King, 
for the publication of which criminal infor- 
mations were laid Woodfall, as well 
as against Almon and Miller, who immedi- 
ately reprinted the libel. “Rex v. Almon” 
jury found s general verdict of guilty. Th 
j a ‘verdict ty. e 
defense set up in the trial eet Woodall 


own. He contended that 


“ All the jury had to consider was, whether the 
defendant Oe eee the letter set out in the 
information, and whether the inuendos, imputing 
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nary i 
if they did not justify, wholesale and 
unreflecting chastisement ; when the public 
was in its 
iters had not yet educated the audience 
ne now the libertinism 


it 


i 


i 


‘hos sense 
blic censor in check, and pro- 

remedy against the crimes 
or follies of the pen. Junius but imitated the 
example of his betters when he fastened upon 
a foe, guilty or innocent, and heaped his 
head every opprobrious term a heated in- 
ation A ey 


” 


4 
: 


its own 


ple. Pitt 
le with such vituperation, and 
went out, and Carteret came 


carnation of all that is odious in humanity, 


his praise of Lord Chatham knew no bounds; | Lord 


yet it is well known that under another dis- 
— Junius dealt far severer blows against 

e patriot than he ever inflicted upon a man 
born, as he says, to abet di in its 
hateful attempts to trample upon the people’s 
rights. Nothing can be more inconsistent 
than the accusations brought by Junius 





right ; so that i 
; een him and 
‘ : condescending to 
evasive, indirect courses, in the temper of a 
quibbler. Now the Chief Justice is something 
more than a lawyer, now considerably less. 
At one moment he is common law at 
fone at rr pees he is — the law to 
purposes of corruption, a: ing refu; 
behind the forms which he is expressly 


cognizance with heroically setting at defiance. 
i gp gr to hg egeey ee 
uestionably | nius might have been less dari 


. At the 
close of one of his letters the rec assail- 
ant writes “ Beware how you indulge the first 
emotions of your resentment. This paper is 
atest ape peesenem ne recalled. 

prosecution of an innocent printer cannot 
alter facts nor refute mani De not fur- 
nish me with further materials against your- 

.’ Another venomous diatribe ends with 
a similar threat. Dare “to Ta this 
charge as a contempt of the authority of the 
House of Peers, an Dini ig par Ae to 


censure the publisher of this paper, and | af- 


rimina-| firm that you support injustice by violence; 


that you are guilty of a heinous vation 
of ak Fath ype that you contribute your 
utmost influence to on the Oi 
x ighest court of judicature, a positive de- 


justice to ng nation it ee traded 
upon the invincible infirmit a judge, wh< 
wight have been po maaa 4 by his a ae 
he not been upheld by his unsullied purity 

and fame. 

The attacks of Junius were not without 
effect on Parliament. A motion was made in 
the House Se for “? compeane to 
inquire into the proceedings e judges in 
Weclaniasber H Bp amyemani in - ateyactog 
ing to the ry, Oy Aas press.” In the House 
of Lords Lord and Lord Camden re- 
echoed the charges of the House of Commons, 
and while the latter warned noble lords how 
they received the opinions in that House of the 
“ most i ers” u uestions 
of law, o. tea in his Ten cathy . style, 
threatened to ring again and “the 
alarm-bell of liberty,” until he “ could rouse 
Stang porassatioe: Lord Mansfield suffered 

ution eld suffer 

himself to be betrayed into unaccountable 
error. Intimating one day that he had some- 
ing of importance to bring to the notice of 
the House, he moved that their Lordships 
should be summoned to receive the communi- 
cation. The appointed day arrived, and the 
of y large. 

found and 


oth 
Mansfield simply informed the House that he 
had ieft &@ paper with the clerk assistant con- 





taining the judgment of the Court of King’s 
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; “of “the against 


tended to found any motion on his 
eee Lord Manield anne’ “ No,” and 


Bench in the 


the House proceeded to other business. The 
= y Camden resumed the sub- 
jee le ded the conduct of the Chief 
ustice as a ge against himself, and he 


at once‘accepted it. In direct contradiction 
to Lord Mansfield he maintained that his doc- 
trine was not the law of England. He had 
considered the noble lord’s “ paper, and had 
not found it very intelligible. bogaod 
four questions to the noble - 
ed to which he required categorical an- 
swers, that their lordships might know se 
cisely the points they had to discuss. e 
questions were submitted, and Lord Mansfield, 
instead of meeting them, “with most abject 
soothings,” as Horace Walpole gleefully says, 
“paid the highest compliments to Lord 
Camden.” He had the highest esteem for 
the noble and learned lord who thus attacked 
him, and had ever courted his esteem in re- 
turn. He had not expected this treatment 
from his candor. It was unfair; he would 
not answer interrogatories. The reply was a 
signal for relentless torment. Not a peer in- 
on his behalf. Distressed by his 
misery, Lord Mansfield sat down, remained 
still, and in sheer pity for their prey the dogs 
were called off. 
In 1778 Lord Chatham died, and from the 
departure of the great commoner until his 
own decease Lord Mansfield occupied a more 
conspicuous place asa judge than as a politi- 
cian in the + saga n 4p € continued to dis- 
play upon the bench, as heretofore, the keen- 
est perception, a resolute obedience to the 
dictates of justice, high incorruptibility, 
- learning, and thorough self-devoiion to 
is beloved and chosen occupation. He has 
been a accused of 3 ring So his earl 
manhi e designs of the tender, A 
from the beginning to the close of his public 
life, his fidelity to the reigning family could 
prota mow in question. He has = 
¢ wit tifying prerogative at the 
expense of ay yet the Niberty. of the law 
was never more perfect, the rights of the sub- 
ect were never more secure, than during his 
ong tenure of the judicial office. He has 
been stigmatized by Junius as an oppressor 
of men’s consciences. yet no man of his time 
regulated his conduct with a stricter regard 
to the humanizing principle of religious tol- 
eration. Had Lord Manelield been faithless 
to the le his death would never have 
been ed as an irreparable loss by the 
whole prem FL oge he been a bigot, the world 
would never have lost the treasures which ‘it 
is said were consumed in the house burnt to 
the ground by zealous Protestants eager to 
take the life as well as to destroy the goods of 
Lord Mansfield, for no other reason than 


a a steadily between Protestant and 
atholic. 

In his 82d year, having been absent s¢arce- 
lya we bP court, Lord Mansfield retired 
to Tunbridge Wells for the benefit of his 
health. The year following he resigned his 
office. For six years longer he lived in dig- 
nified retirement, occupying himself in his 

rden, or refreshing his mind with the works 
that had charmed and instructed his youth.- 
To the last he retained his memory, and, dy- 
on ae ig a Leen Bae wr to the cen- 
tury, the man who t his iest 
evenings with Pope was destined to ttiarto 
all the horrors of the French Revolution, in 
common with thousands living at the pres- 
ent hour. Lord eld’s death was 
mourned as a national calamity; his re- 
mains were ited/in Westminster Abbey, 
and they lie close to those of the Earl of 
Chatham. After the stormy conflict of a glo- 
rious life, the two schoolboy rivals lie side by 
side in silent and everlasting repose. 

We have freely stated the one great de- 
formity of Lord Mansfield’s character; his 
quailing before Lord Camden is but a solitary 
instance of the fault that tarnished his other- 
wise brilliant gareer. When we have said 
that the Chief Justice acted unconstitutionally 
in continuing in the Cabinet whilst he held 
the Judicial office, and that, admitted to the 
friendship and confidence of his sovereign, }ie 
did not scruple to exercise power without . 
official respansibility, we have confessed to 
the weal tee ~ with ae is 
chargea t is not, however, to dwell u 
these blemishes of true greatness, or oi 
dulge in idle panegyric, that we have occu- 
pied so large a portion of valuable 
and intermixed with the living doings of to- 
day one not record of the buried past. 
The life of Mansfield is nothing to us if 
it yields no profitable instruction and con- 
tains no element of usefulness for ame te 9 
mete whom our labors soe = Is 
t wi unnecessary to e at this mo- 
ment before the bar of Ens d so noble a 
model for imitation—so sublime an ideal for 
serious contemplation as that offered in the 
person of the Karl of Mansfield? Is it im- 

inent to warn our lawyers, that, without 
confirmed habits of industry, temperance, 
self-subjugation, unsullied honor, vast knowl- 
edge, enlightened and lofty views of their 
ifficult yet fascinating profession, and a love 
of the eternal principles of truth and justice, 
incompatible with meanness and di in 
practice, true eminence is impossi a 
imperishable renown not to obtained * 
Never, at any other period of our history, 
has it been so necessary to urge upon the 
students of the law thé example of their 
worthiest ecessors. The ency of the 
age is to lower, not to elevate, the standard 
set up by our ancestors for the attainment of 





that he chose to hold the scales of justice 
8. & T. M.—28 


preeminence. That our giants may not be , 
stunted in thee growth that ithe legal stock 
may not hopelessly degenerate—Chief Justice 
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Caxton, musingly.—‘I¢ must have 
monstrous long journey. It would be 
somewhere hereabouts I take it, that they 


Methen mechanically, and jin order to 


dear ?”. 
“ Bless me, Kitty,” said my father, in t 
i you tk just the question which 
iffcult to amswer. An ingenious 
speculator on races contends that the Danes, 
whose descendants make tie chief: of our 
northern ion, (and indeed if his hypo- 
thesis be correct, :we must sa all 
the aneient worshipers of Odin,) are of the 
same in as the ‘Etrurians. And why, 


“Because, forsooth,” cried my father, ex- 
—_.. because the Etrurians called their 


Elto think, ( Mr. Caxton 





Aser, its aye a inhabitants. Hence he 
supposes of the Etrurians and the 
Scandinavians; But, if we give him so much, 
we must give him a de 


deduce from the 
same origin the Es of Celt, and the Ized 
of the Persian, and—what will be of more use 
to him, I dare say, man, than all the 
rest put he Es’ of the Romans, 
that is, the God of Money—a very 
is to this day!” 


mare her frock, 
my '8 proposition 
on. 


emphatic designation of ‘Chil 
of Li 


en of 
into the title of gods. And 
t ‘ pemmotenty, 
fering upon that speck in the globe on which 
fe ger rested,)—to think how little 
they changed for the better when they got to 
the Don, or entangled their rafts amidst the 
icebergs of the Baltic—so comfortably off as 
cad rere here, if they could but have stayed 
uiet ! 
“ And why the deuce could not they ?” asked 
Mr. Squills. 


the 


did away with the 

“ Papss !”. quoth my father, “that throws a 
new light on the ye gos 

Pisistratus, fall of his grievances, and not 
caring three straws about the origin of the 

navians.—“I know that if we are to 
lose £500 every year on a farm which we 
hold rent free, and which the best judges al- 
low to be a perfect model for the whole coun- 
try, we had better make haste and turn sar 
or Aser, or whatever you call them, and fix a 
settlement on the property of other nations, 
otherwise I suspect our probable settlement 
will be on the parish.” 

Mr. Squills, who, it must be remembered, 
is an enthusiastic Free-trader—“ You have 
only got to put more capital on the land.” 

isistratus——“ Well, Mr. Squills, as you 
think so well of that investment, put pew: 
ital on it. Bee yy that you shall have eve- 

Hh ” 

" Squills, hastily retreating behind The 
Times.—“ 1 don’t think the Great Western 
can fall any lower ; though it is hazardous—I 
can but venture a few hundreds—’ 
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Pisistratus—On our land, Squills? Thank 


steals up coaxingly, and gets snubbed for her 


A pause. 
Par. Caxton.—* Thete are two en rules 
of life; one relates to the mind, the other to 
the 


The first is—If our thoughts get 
into a low, nervous, aguish ¢ondition, we 
should make them change the air ; the second 
is comprised in the proverb, ‘it is good to have 
two stri to one’s ? Therefore, Pisis- 
tratus, I you what you must do—Write 


a Book !” 

Pisistratus.—“ Write a Book !—A, the 
abolition of the Corn Laws? Faith, sir, the 
mischief's done. It takes a much better 
than mine to write down an Act of Parli 
ment.” 

Mr. Caxton —“ I only said, ‘ Write a Book.’ 
All the rest is the addition of your own head- 

imagination.” 
isistratus, with the recollection of The 
Great Book rising before him.—“ Indeed, sir, 
I should think that would just finish us !” 

Mr. Caxton, not seeming to heed the inter- 
ruption.—“ A book that will sell! A book 
that will prop up the fall of prices! A book 
that will t your mind from its dismal 
apprehensions, and restore your affection to 
your ies, and your hopes in the ultimate 
triumph of sound ey: es—by the sight of 
a favorable balance at the end of yan 
accounts, It is astonishing what a difference 
that little circumstance makes in our views of 
things in general. I remember when the 
bank in which Squills had incautiously left 
£1000 broke, one remarkably healthy year, 
that he became a great alarmist, and said that 
the country was on the verge of ruin ; where- 
as, you see now, when, thanks to a long suc- 
cession of sickly seasons, he has a surplus ca’ 


ital to risk in the Great Western—he is ly 
persuaded that England was never in so pros- 
perous @ condition.” 


Mr. Squills, rather sullenly.—‘ Pooh, 
” 


Mr. Cazton.— Write a book, my son— 
write a book, Need I tell you that Money or 
Moneta, ing to Hyginus, was the mo- 
ther of the Muses? Write a book.” 

Blanche and my Mother, in full chorus.— 
“Oh yes, Sisty—a book—a book! you must 
write a book.” 

“T am sure,” quoth my Uncle Roland, slam- 
ming down the volume he had just concluded, 
“he could write a devilish deal better book 
than this; and how I come to read such trash, 
night after night, is more than I could possi- 


gent jury, if I were put into a witness-box, 

and examined in the ‘mildest manner by my 

own counsel.” : 

Mr. Caxton.—“ You see that Roland tells 

us exactly what sort of a book it shall be.” 
Pisistratus.—“ Trash, 


sir?” 





i-| cut out of an oak tree—not 





Mr. Caxton.— No—that is not necessatily 
‘trash—but a book of that class ‘which, whie- 
ther trash or not, le can’t help 3 - 
Novels have become the necessity of the age. 
You mast write a novel.” x: , 


P flattered, but dubious.—“A 
novel! But every subject on which novels 
can be written is i There are 


novels on low life, novels of high life, 
novels, naval novels, novels phi ica 
novels religious, novels historical, novels de- 
seriptive of india, the Colonies, Ancient Rome, 
the ian Pyramids. From what 

bird, wild eagle, or barn-door fowl, can I 

‘Pluck one unwearied plume from Fancy’s wing ! ” 

Mr. Caxton, after a little thought.—* You 
remember the we Bam, Trevanion (I beg 
his ion, Lord ) told us the other 
night. pen em you something of the ro- 
mance of life for your plot—puts you 
chiefly among scenes with which 


which have been ve — dealt. with 
since the time of Fielding. You can give us 
the country squire, as you remember oa in 


your youth : it is a specimen of a race worth 


preservin Se - ey pen of — 
are as the railwa: i 


the manners of London. You can give us 
the old-fashioned as in all essentials 
he may yet be found—but before you had to 
drag him out of the great ite sectarian 
; and, for the rest, I y think that 
while, as I am told, many writers are 
doing their best, ially in France, and 
perhaps a little in England, to set class 
against class, and, pick up every stone in the 
kennel to shy at a gent with a 
coat on his back, something useful might be 
done by a few good-humored sketches of those 
innocent criminals a little better off than their 
neighbors, whom, however we dislike them, I 
take it for granted we shall have to endure, 
in one shape or another, as long as civiliza- 
tion exists; and they seem, on the whole, as 
in their present as we are likely 
a ra e dice-box of society how we 
31. 


Pisistratus —“ Very well said, sir ; but this 
rural coun’ ntleman life is not so new as 
you think. ere’s Washington Irving—” 

Mr. Cazxton.—“ Charming—but rather the 
manners of the last century than this. You 
may as well cite Addison and Sir Roger de 
Coverley.” 


Pisistratus—“ Tremaine and De Vere.” 
Mr. Cazxton.—“ Nothing can be more 
ee eaeee are e whatI mean. The 
(ihe ekde ote fausiling teanggh shot'yoe Tony 
e are ‘ou ma 
beautiful ‘nate 
statues on porphyry pedestals twenty feet 
Hy ”» 
rit. pert ate Pp af Mrs. on 
ece irs. ge; Mrs. 
Marah, toot and then (for Paty manners) 
Mies Ferrier !” 
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dent! preserves silence. 
Mr. “eon =i him we 
‘Sua cuique ita: 
Mia animi cgi 


What does mean ? 
Pisistratus, .—That every man has 
some coloring matter within him, to give his 
own tinge to—” 
, His own novel,” interrupted my father ! 


:-~ ‘the latte la of this dialogue, |" 
tter 

Blanche had sewn sapether three quires of 

the best Bath paper, and she now placed 

them on a little table before me, with her 

OM vente ~ poe em her li . 
er put her finger to her = 

said; « Hush iP imy father returned to tc 


cradle of the Aésar; Roland | “ree 
hist¢heek on his hand, an o- abstractedl, 
oncthiesfire; Mr. Squills into a placid 


dotesiankd, after three — that would have 
melted» Jkeart of stone, I rushed into—My 
Nowe. const 


anal toa ot 
Mi eugia Guarren I. 


been occasion to use 
va, beni the Parish,” said 


a} ‘he botocn j- L 
th the Squire 
Ya Cho ‘fall in’ the 


panties ¥, 


ee aipnaile 






at th gear 
Hn ? a oer rmi eae ie 
enge.”® o< ‘ 5030 sOviese: 
ns spa of yl Ee ae me a! 


jioner— 7 8 you ev 


ou ei ir w Hii pa 





ae 







F with the a of that 
6 
te oa othe abject he Had 


rn Vaid the ‘Parson, “that, re- 
e. LAN anal Piethadon 

ad small retensions to 

as Pictur- 


digputati 


T 


erted Os 


The Squire looked at the Parson as if he 
could have beaten him; and indeed, regard- 
ing the object in dispute not only with the 
eye of the outer man, but the eye of law and 
order, the of the of pao gentleman and a 
justice of 


disrebatdtle. ” spectacle was scan- 
dalously disreputable. 


It we was moss-grown ; 
it was Brcrer; sang it was broken nght in 
the middle ; h its four socketless eyes. 
neighbored byt the nettle, peered the thistle: 

¢.thistle '—a forest of thistles !—and, to 
comayely the degradation of the whole, those 
thistles had attracted the donkey of an itiner- 

ant tinker; and the irreverent animal was 
in the very. act of taking his luncheon out 
of the eyes and jaws of—Tue Parisu Srocxs. 
The Squire looked as if he could have beat- 
en the Parson; but as he was not without 
some slight command of tem a and a sub- 
stitute was luckily at hand, he gulped down 
his resentment and made a rush—at the don- 


ke 

Row the donkey was hampered by a rope 
to its fore feet, to the which was attached a bil- 
let of wood called technically “a clog,” so 
that it had no fair chance of escape from the 
assault its ea ig luncheon had justl 
provoked. B e ass turned round wit 
unusual wisiicas at the first stroke of the 
cane, the Squire caught his foot in the ro 
and went head over heels among the thistles. 
The donke y avely bent down, and thrice 
BY seoer or sniifed its prostrate foe ; then, having 
onvinced itself that it had nothing farther 
prehend for the present, and very willing 
ke the best of the reprieve, according to 
tical admonition, “Gather your rose- 
is whi He you may,” it cropped a thistle in 
bloom, close to the ear of the Squire; so 

se an that the Parson thought the ear 
was and with the more probability, 

s the Squire, feeling the warm 
creature, Solewed out with all 
et accustomed to give a view- 








one *” said the Parson, 
bans tween the ass and the 


oF ‘ WP ei devil !” cried the Sqnire, _ 
eke he rose to his feet. 
Hé Parson gently. “What 








af 
avery ut a asrt coal 
. aoa i a — 


“l goit19'L eal 


4 Te ee - If you had my nankeens 
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‘on,” said: the: Squire, still rubbing himself, 
“aad had fallen into a thicket of thistles 
with w doakey’s teeth within an inch of your 
ear!” 

“It is mot gone-—then ?” interrupted the 


“No—that is, I think not,” interrupted the 
Squire dubiously ; and he clapped his hand 
to the organ question. “No, it is not 
er'Thank heaven!” said the good clergy- 


man kindly. 

» . Hum,” growled the Squire, who was now 

once more enga in rubbing himself. 

“Thank heaven indeed, when I am as full 

of thorns as a ecg mae I should just like 

to know what use thistles are in the world.” 
“For donkeys to eat, if you will ‘let them, 

” answered the Parson 


“Ugh, you beast!” cried Mr. Hazeldean, 
all his wrath reawakened, whether by the 
reference to the donkey species, or his inability 
to reply to the Parson, or ps by some 
sudden prick too sharp for humanity—espe- 
cially humanity in nankeens—to endure with- 
out kicking; “Ugh, you beast!” he ex- 
claimed, shaking bis cane at the donkey, 
who, at the me ew of the Parson, had 
respectfall ed a few paces, and now 
stood switching his thin tail, and trying vainly 
to lift one of its fore for the flies teased it. 

“Poor thing!” said the Parson pityingly. 
* See, it has a seed sear on the shoulder, and 
the flies have f out the sore.” 

“T am devilish glad to hear it,” said the 
Squire vindictively. 

“ Fie, fie!” 

“It is very well to say ‘Fie, fie’ It was 
not you who fell among the thistles. What's 
the man about now, I wonder ?” 

The Parson had walked toward a chestnut 


tree that stood on wetny —he broke 
off a se ier canes to the donkey, whisked 


off the flies, and then tenderly placed the 
broad leaves over the sore, as a protection 
from the swarms. The donkey turned round 
its head, and looked at him with mild wonder. 
“T would bet a shilling,” said the Parson, 
softly, “that this is the first act of kindness 
thou hast met with this many a day. And 
ight enough it is, Heaven knows.” 
- With that the Parson put his hand into his 
ket, and drew out an apple. It was a fine 
ed apple: one of the last 
winter's store, from - agen ee tree in the 
parsonage en, an was taking itas a 
present to Fite boy in the vi who had 
notably distinguished himself in the Sunday- 
school. “Nay, in common justice, Lenny 
Fairfield sh have the preference,” mut- 
tered the Parson. The ass pricked up one 
of his ears, and advanced its head timidly. 
“But Lenny Fairfield would be as much 
pleased with twopence : and what could two- 
pence do to thee? The ass’s nose now 
touched the apple. “Take it in the name of 


charity,” quoth the Parson, “Justice is ac- 
customed to be served last :” 


And the ass 








sa ieee, ota mane 
ie : "s cane. 
! “patliching end looked 
askant at the Squire. © © ib - 
ae a on noes ee bred ove 

“No,” sai C) apologeti ‘ 
ope after all, he yan an ao the by 

¢ is & vagrant, and he ought to nde 
But the Tht in iat ball & sehen Cho 
stocks, thanks to your new-fashioned doo- 
trines.” 

“ New-fashioned !” cried‘the Parson almost 
indignantly, for he had a great disdain of 
new fashions. “ They are as old as Christ- 
ianity ; nay, as old as Paradise, which you 
will observe is derived from a Greek, or rath- 
er a Persian word, and means something 
more than a ‘garden,’ ‘correspondin, ur- 
sued the Parson rather pedantically) with 
the Latin vivarium—viz. grove or park full 
of innocent dumb creatures. nd on it, 
donkeys were allowed to eat thistles there.” 
~ very asibly,” said the Squire drily. 
“But Hazeldean, though a very pretty vil 
lage, is not Paradise. ‘The stocks shall be 
mended to-morrow—ay, and the d too— 
and the next donkey found be res shall 
go into it, as sure as my name is Hazeldean.” 

“Then,” said the Parson gravely, “I can 
only hope that the next parish may not fol- 
low your example; or that you and | may 
never be caught straying!” 


’ 


CHAPTER Ml. 

Parson Dale and Squire Hazeldean parted 
company ; the latter to inspect his sheep, 
the former to visit some of his parishioners, 
ineluding Lenny Fairfield, whom the donkey 
had defrauded of his apple. 

Lenny Fairfield was sure to be in the way, 
for his mother rented a few acres of grass 
land from the Squire, and it was now hay- 
time. And Leonard, commonly called Len- 
ny, was an only son, and his mother a widow. 

e@ stood apart; and somewhat re- 
mote, in one of the many nooks of the long 
— village lane. And a thoroughly Eng- 

co! it was.—three centuries old at 
least; with walls of rubble let into oak 
frames, and duly whitewashed every sum- 
mer, a thatched roof, small panes of glass, 
and an old doorway raised from the ground 
by two steps. There was about this little 
dwelling all the homely rustic elegance which 
peasant life admits of: a honeysuckle was 
trained over the door; a few flower- 
were placed on the window-sills; the small 
plot of ground in front of the house ‘was kept 
with great neatness, and even taste; some 
large rough stones on either side the little 
path having been formed into a sort of rock- 
work, with creepers that were now in flower ; 
and the potatoe ground was screened from 
the eye by sweet peas and iupine. Simple 
elegance all this, it istrue; but how well it 
speaks for peasant and landlord, when you 
see that the peasant is fond of his home, and 
has some spare time and heart to bestow 
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‘ was & middle-aged tidy wo- 
man, with that alert ision of sresment 
which seems to come from an active orderly 
mind; and as she now turned her head 
ors the sound of the Parson’s footsteps, 
she showed a countenance 


—— 
which a pleasant hearty smile, breaking forth 


“‘ within doors” occupation of a town. 
“‘ Never mind me,” said the Parson, as Mrs. 
Fairfield dropped her 


the hayfield, 1 will go with you; I 
be 3 to say to fata he paces Te boy.” 

tdow.—* Well, sir, and you are kind to 
say it—but so he is.” 

Parson.—“ He reads uncommonly well, he 
writes tolerably; he is the best lad in the 
whole school at his catechism and in the Bible 
lessons ; and I assure you, when I see his face 
at church, looking up so attentively, I fancy 
that | shall my sermon all the better for 
such a listened!” 

Widow, wiping her eyes with the corner of 
her apron.—‘ sir, when my Mark 
died, I never thought I could have lived on as 
I have done. But that is so kind and 

that when I look at him sitting there 

in dear Mark’s chair, and remember how 

Mark loved him, and all he used to say to me 
about him, I feel somehow or other as if m 

smiled on me, and would mA, 

was not with him yet, till the lad had grown 

up, and did not want me any more.” 


ve some- 








Parson. —* You must excuse them. Your 
father, Mr. Avenel, was never quite the same 
man after that sad event,—but you are weep- 
, my friend, pardon me :—your mother is a 
) proud ; but so are you, though in another 
Vidou —* I poss Lord love sir, I 
have not a bit i fsanel ama Zhette the 
reason they always looked down on me.” 
Parson.—“ Your te must be well off; 
and I shall apply to them in a year or two in 


in: 
li 


flashing .—* IT am sure, 
sir, I hope you will do no such thing; for I 
would not have Lenny beholden to them as 
has never given him a kind word sin’ he was 
born !” 


The Parson smiled gravely and shook his 
head at poor Mrs. Fairfield’s hasty confuta- 
tion of her own self-acquittal from the charge 
of pride ; but he saw that it was not the time 
or moment for effectual peace-making in the 
most irritable of all rancors, viz., that nour- 
ished inst one’s nearest relations. He 
therefore the subject, and said,— 
“ Well, time enough to think of Lenny’s fu- 
ture prospects; meanwhile we are forgetting 

the back door, which 
led. across a little apple orchard into the 
fields. 

Parson.—* You have a eee place here; 
and I see that my friend Lenny should be in 
no want of apples. I had brought him one, 
but I have given it away on the road.” 

Widow.—* Oh, sir, it is not the deed—it is 
the will; as I felt when the Squire, God bless 
him! took two pounds off the rent the year 
he—that is, Mark—died.” 

Parson.—* If Lenny continues to be such a 
help to you, it _ not be ane before the 
uire may put the two pounds on again.” 
~ Yes, sir” said the widow simply ; “ I hope 

he will.” 

“ Silly woman!” muttered the Parson. 
“ That’s not exactly what the schoolmistress 
would have said. You don’t read nor write, 
Mrs. Fairfield; yet you express yourself with 
great iety.” fin 

“ You know Mark was a schollard, sir, like 
my poor, , sister ; and though I was a sad 
stupid girl afore 1 married, I tried to take 
after him when we came together.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

They were now in the hayfield, and 4 boy 
of about sixteen, but, like most country 
to appearance much younger than he was, 
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from his rake, with lively blue eyes, 
forth under @ profusion of brown 


looked up 
beaming 


Leonard. 
ar 
; but still 


rae 
i 
F 
i 
: 
L 


1H 
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Parson.—“ Come hither, Lenny. You know 
the benefit of school, I see: it can teach you 
nothing better than to be a support to your 
mother.” 

Lenny, looking down sheepishly, and with 


a heightened glow over his face.—* Please, | hi 


sir, that may come one of these days.” 
Parson.—“ That's right, Lenny. Let me 


see! why you must be nearlya man. How 

Lenny looks up inquiringly at his mother. 

per Rae You +6 heim, Lenny, 

Lenny, twirling his hat, and in great 

rity Well and there is Flop, seigitbor 
now.” 

Parson.—“ I am not asking Flop’s age, but 

Lenny.—* "Deed, sir, I have heard 
how Flop and [ were pups together. 

For the Parson is laughing, and s0 is Mrs. 
Fairfield ; and the haymakers who have stood 
Lenny has quite lost his head, and looks Te if 
he would like to cry. 
ingly—“Never mind; it is not so ly 
answered after all. And how old is Flop !” 
and more.” 

Parson,—* How old, then, are you ” 

nee.— n and more !” 

Widow sighs and nods her head. 
together,” said the Parson. “Or, in other 
words,” and here he raised his eyes majesti- 


old are you * 

— bt oe old your tongue, Mrs. 
tton’s old sheep-dog. He be very old 

your own.” rege 

is, I-I— that 

still to listen, are laughing too. And 

, Parson, patting the curly locks, encoura; 
Lenny.—“ Why, he must be fifteen year 
Lenny, looking up with a beam of intelli- 
“ That's what we call putting two and two 

cally toward the ha ers—“ in other 


words—thanks to his love for his book— 
timple as he stands here, Lenny Fairfield has 
shown himself capable of mnpucTive RaTioct- 
NATION.” 





brought you an apple, as a prize for 
conduct A portoert I met —— me 
donkey, and some one beat him for eat- 
ay div him the aple. “Ought only t 
uw iving hi e apple. Ought to 

have sien bie the ™ om! 

's innocent face all smile; 
his interest was aroused—“ And did the 

like the apple ” ‘ 
“Very much,” said the Parson, fumbling 


Fair- 
ears and understandin: 3 and more- 
rving, in the pride of heart, that 


‘arson again patted the cur! 
locks, and, after a hearty word or two wi 
the other haymakers, and a friendly “Good 
day” to Mrs. Fairfield, struck into a path 
that led toward his own glebe. 

He had just crossed the stile, when he 
heard hasty but timorous feet behind him. 
He turned and saw his friend Lenny. 

Lenny, half erying and holding out the 
sixpence.—“ Indeed, sir, I would rather not. 
I would have given all to the Neddy.” 

Parson.—“ 7) then, my man, you have 
a still greater right to the sixpence.” 

Lenny.—“ No, sir ; ‘cause you ply 7 it 
to make up for the half apple. if I had 
given the whole, as I ought to have 
why, I should have had no right to the six- 

nce. Please, sir, don’t be offended ; do take 
it back, will you %” 

The Parson hesitated. And the boy thrust 
the sixpence into his hand, as the ass had 
wewhyy nose there before in quest of the 
apple. 

ET see,” said Parson Dale, soliloquizing, 
“that if one don’t give Justice the first place 
- the table, all the other Virtues eat up her 

are.” 





Indeed, the case was perplexing. Chari- 
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lined with red, was thrown over 
th the day 
umbrella, with a cary: 


; UPregae 
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wont to the eye of the 
artist, were not onl what we fair, 

cnglishmen are wont to 
consider comely, but exceedingly like what 
i to as awiul and Sa- 


te the picture: 


ue, ate, 
a ee diaboli. 


i 


A Lenny Fai 
ed airfield looked exceedingly fright- 
ened. 
my word,’ Dr. Riccabocca,” said 
smiling, “you come in good time 
to solve a very nice question in istry ;” 
and herewith the Parson explained the case, 
and put the question—‘ Ought Lenny Fair- 
field to have the sixpence, or ought he not ?” 
4 f said the Doctor. “If the hen 
would but hold her tongue, nobody would 
._ know that she had laid an egg.” 








con golly ye) GBARTERY. . 
“Granted,” said the Parson; “but what 


follows? 1 saying is good, but I don't see 
, on.” 


the 
“A ‘ons !” ied Dr. Ricca- 


thousand 
with. all 


“ But, my dear sir,” whispered the Parson, 
mildly, as he inclined his lips to the Doctor's 
ear, “I should then have the opportu- 
nity of inculcating a moral lesson--you un- 

n 

Br. Riccabocea shrugged his shoulders, re- 
stored his pipe to his mouth, and took a lon 
whiff. It was a whiff eloquent, though cyni- 
cal—a whiff peculiar to your philosophical 
smoker—a whiff that implied the most abso- 
lute but the most placid incredulity as to the 
effect. of the Parson’s moral lesson. 

“ Stall he have not given us your decision,” 
said the Parson, after a pause. 

The Doctor withdrew the pipe. “ Cos- 


petto’ said he. ‘He who scrubs the head 
of an ass wastes his soap.” 
“Tf you scrubbed mine times over 


with those enigmatical proverbs of yours,” 
said the Parson testily, ‘‘ you would not make 
it any the wiser.” 

We good sir,” said the Doctor, bowing 
low from his perch on the stile, “I never pre- 
sumed to say that there were more asses than 
one in the story; but I thought I could 
not better explain my meaning, which is 
simply this—you scrubbed the ass’s head, and 
therefore you must lose the soap. Let the 
fanctullo have the sixpence; and a great 
sum it is, too, for a little boy, who may spend 
it all upon pocket-money !” 

“ There, y—you hear ?” said the Par- 
son, stretching out the sixpence. But Lenny 
retreated, and cast on the umpire a look of 
great aversion and disgust. 

* Please, Master Dale,” said he, obstinate- 
ly, “I'd rather. not.” 

“It is a matter of feeling, you see,” said 
the Parson, turning to the umpire; “and I 
believe the boy is right.” 

“If it is a matter of feeling,” replied Dr. 
Riccabocea, “there is po more to be said on 
it. When Feeling comes in at the door, 
Reason has nothing to do but to jump out of 


. | the window.” 
“Go, my good boy,” said the Parson, pock- 
eting the coin; “but stop! give me your 


ae first. There—I understand you—good- 
n 

ne as eyes glistened as the Parson shook 
him by the hand, and, not trusting himself to 
speak, he walked off sturdily. e Parson 
wiped his forehead, and sat himself down on 
the stile beside the Italian, The view before 
them was lovely, and both enjoyed it (though 
not equally) enough to be silent for some mo- 
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ments. On the other side the lane, seen be 
tween gaps in the old oaks and chestnuts 
that hung over the moss-grown pales’ of Ha- 
zeldean 

ted with sh 
avenue 
ended at the 


immediately focng the two gentle- 
men, cottage after cottage whitely emerged 
from oe vere in the lane, while, beyond, 
the eclini ve an @ ve pros- 
post of wood and cornfields, spirés and farms. 

ehind, from a belt of lilacs and evergreens, 

‘ou caught a peep of the ouse, 
Packed woodlands, and a little noisy rill 
running in front. The birds were still in the 
h ws, only, as if from the very heart 
of the most distant woods, there came now 
and then the mellow note of the cuckoo. 

“Verily,” said Mr. Dale softly, “my lot 
has fallen on a goodly heritago.” 

The Italian twitched his cloak over him, 
end sighed almost inaudibly. Perhaps he 
thought of his own Summer Land, and felt 
that amidst all that fresh verdure of the 
North, there was no heritage for the stran- 


ig er before the Parson could notice 
the sigh or conjecture the cause, Dr. Ricca- 
bocca’s thin lips took an expression almost 


oe nt. 
* Per Bacco /” said’ he; “in e coun 
I find that the rooks settle white “thie ies 
are the finest. I am sure that, when Noah 
first landed on Ararat, he must have found 
some gentleman in black already settled in 
the pleasantest part of the mountain, and 
waiting for his tenth of the cattle as they 
came out of the Ark.” 
The Parson turned his meek ¢yes to the 

. philosopher, and there was in them some- 

hing ‘so deprecating rather than reproach- 
ful, that Dr. Ricca 
face and refilled his pipe. Dr. Ri ca 
abhorred priests ; but though Parson Dale 
was emphatically a parson, he seemed at that 
moment so litile of what Dr. Riccabocca un- 
derstood by a priest, that the Italian’s heart 
smote him for Fis irreverent jest on the cloth. 
Luckily at this moment there was a diversion 
to that untoward commencement of conversa- 


tion, in the appearance of no less a a 
than the d himself—I mean the doakey 
who ate the apple. 

CHAPTER VI. 


The Tinker was a stout swarthy fellow, jo- 
vial and musical withal, for he was singing a 
stave as he flourished his staff, and at the end of 
each refrain down came the staff on the quar- 


ters of the donkey. The Tinker went behind 


ca turned away his| Sp 








and the donkey t before and 
washed oF ad 


from the stile, and, 
locking over the hi that divided the field 
from the road—* Gently, gently,” said he ;. 
“the sound of the stick spoils the singing ! 
O Mr. § Mr. Sprott! a good man is 
merciful to his beast.” 

The donkey seemed io ize the voice 
of its friend, for it ped short, pricked one 
ear wistfully, and looked up. 

The Tinker touched his hat, and looked up 
too. “Lord bless your reverence! he does 
not mind it, he likes it. J vould not hurt 
thee ; vould I, Neddy ?” ‘ 

The donkey shook his head and shivered > 
oar 8 fly had settled on the sore, which 

chestnut leaves no longer er. 

“T am sure did not mean ‘to hurt him, 
Sprott,” said the Parson, more politely I fear 
t honestly—for he had seen enough of 
that cross-grained thing called the human 
heart, even in the little world of a coun 
parish, to know that it requires iandgeabink 
and coaxing, and flattering, to interfere suc- 
cessfully between a man and his own donkey 
— “Tam sure you did not mean to hurt him; 
but he has already got a sore on his shoulder 
as big as my poor thing !” 

“ love un! yes; that vas done a play- 
ing with the manger, the day I gave ‘un 
"Dr. Riccabovce adjusted his spectacles, and 

. Rieca es, 
surveyed the ass. The ass pricked up his 
aa ear, — ete Set iccabocca. ‘In 

+ mutual survey ical qualifications, 

each being regarded adodiding to the average 

etry of its species, it may be doubted 

ec advantage was on the side of the 

er. 

. The Parson had a great notion of the wis- 

dom of his friend, in all matters not immedi- 
ately ecclesiastical. 

- Say @ good word for the donkey!” whis- 

e. 


“Sir,” said the Doctor, addressing Mr: 
rott, with a ul salutation, “ there's 
a t kettle at my house—the Casino— 
which wants soldering: can you recommend 
me a tinker ?” 

“ Why, that’s all in my line,” said Sprott, 
‘and there ben’t a tinker in the country that 
I vould recommend like myself, thof I say it.” 

“You jest, good sir,” said the Doctor, 
smiling pleasantly. “A man who can’t 
mend a hole in his own donkey, can never 
demean himself by patching up my great 
kettle.” 

“Lord, sir,” said the Tinker, archly, “if I 
had known that Neddy had two sitch 
friends in court, I'd have seen he was a gin- 
tleman, and treated him as aitch.” 

“¢ di Bacco” quoth the Doctor, 
“ though that jest’s not new, I think the 
Tinker comee very well out of it.” 
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nose. 
he would have said, “ Et 
was, he hung down his ears, and 


“Gee hup,” said the Tinker, an 


son’s oT were 
protégé, “ Never fear, 
the er kindly ; “I'll not spite un.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Four o'clock,” cried the Parson, looking 
at his watch; “half-an-hour after dinner- 
time, and Mrs. Dale particular! me 


to be punctual, because of the fine trout the 
Squire sent us. Will you venture on what 
ous homely language calls ‘pot luck,’ Doc- 


,_ Now Riccabocca, like most wise men, espe- 
cially if Italians, was by no means inclined 
to the credulous view of: human nature. In- 
deed, he was in the habit of detecting self-in- 
terest in the simplest actions of his fellow- 
creatures. And when the. Parson thus in- 
yited him to pot luck, he smiled with a kind 
of lofty com: cy; for Mrs. Dale enjoyed 
the reputation of having what her friends 
styled “her little tempers.” And, as well- 


bred ladies rarely indulge in “ little tempers” | of 


in the presence of a third not of the 
fomily, so Dr. Riccabocea instantly concluded 
that he was invited to stand between the pot 
and the luck! Nevertheless—as he was fond 
of trout, and a much more good-natured man 
than he ought to have been according to his 


‘ So Dar aresed vigia be i entice of 








ves. 

The two walked on, crossed a little bridge 
that spanned the rill, and entered the parson- 
age lawn. Two that seemed to have 
sat on watch for their master, sprang to- 
ward him barking; and the sound drew the 


offense of spoili 
ing an unexpected friend to eat 
Pot luck, quotha, when the pot’s boiled 
over this half hour !” 

But, to thy utter shame and confusion, 0 
reader, learn that both the author and Par- 


Dr. Riccabocca was the special favorite of 
Mrs. Dale, and the only person in the whole 
pene. who never put her out by dropping 
in. strange though it may seem at 
first glance, Dr, Riccabocca had that myste- 
rious something about him which we of his 
own sex can so little comprehend, but which 
always itiates the other. He owed this, 
in to his own profound but hypocritical 
oy for he looked upon woman as the na- 
enemy to man—against whom it was 
necessary to be always on the guard: whom 
it was prudent to disarm by every species of 
fawning, servility, and abject complaisance. 
He owed it also, in part, to the compassionate 
and heavenly nature of the angels whom his 
thoughts thus. vi ly traduced—for wo- 
men like one whom they can pity without 
despising ; and there was something in Signor 
Riccabocca’s poverty; in his loneliness, in his 
exile, whether volun or compelled, that 
excited pity ; while, despite the threadbare’ 
coat, the red umbrella, and the wild hair, he 
especially when addressing ladies, that 
air of gentleman and cavalier, which is or 
Was more innate in an educated Italian, of 
whatever rank, than perhaps in the highest 
i of any other country in Europe. 
For, though I grant that nothing is more ex- 
quisite than the politeness of your French mar- 
quis of the old régime—nothing more frankly 
ious than ihe cordial ae a —_ 
English gentleman—nothing more kin 
ly prepossessing than the genial -nature 
some patriarchal German, whew conde- 
scend to eye his sixteen quarterings in the 
of doing you a favor—yet these spe- 
eimens of the suavity of their severa! nations 
are rare; whereas blandness and polish are 
common attributes with your Italian. They 
seem to have been immemorially handed 
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“down to him from ancestors emulating the 
penis of Cesar, and refined by the grace 
orace, 
“ Dr. Ri consents to dine with us,” 
cried the Parson . . 4 
“Tf Madame permit?” said the Italian, 
bowing over tho hand extended to him, which 
however he forebore to take, seeing it was 
already full of the watch. 
it spoiled,” bogee Mi Dale, plaintively. 
uite spoiled,” . intively, 
™ It is not the trout one thinks of when the 
dines with Mrs. Dale,” said the infamous dis- 
“But I see James coming to say that din- 
ner is ready *” observed the Parson. 
woh Sarg have.) pula tego ak. 
Charles dear,” retorted Mrs. Dale, taking 
arm of Dr. Riccabocea. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

While Fae pee ae his wife veut a. 
taining their - guest, ropose to regale the 
tender with «padi tiabtiee ageupee of that 
“Charles dear,” murmured by Mrs. Dale ;—a 
treatise expressly written for the benefit of 
Tue Domestic Circe. 

It is an old jest that, there is not a word 
in the lan that conveys so little endear- 
ment as the word “dear.” But though the 
saying itself, like most truths, be trite and 
hackneyed, no little novelty remains to the 
search of the inquirer into the varieties of in- 
imical import comprehended in that mali 
experienced that the degree of hostility it be 

ien t the 0 ility it 

trays is in much p jioned to its doen: 
‘tion in the sentence. When, gliding indi- 
rectly through the rest of the period, it takes 
‘jts stand at the close, as in that “ Charles 
dear” of Mrs. Dale—it has spilt so much of 
its natural bitterness by the way that it’ as- 
sumes even a smile, “amara lento temperet 
risu.” Sometimes the smile is plaintive, 
sometimes arch. Er. gr. 


“2 Charles dear.” 
“Nay, I am only glad you amused yourself 
so much without mie, Charles dear.” 

“ Not quite so loud! If you had but my 


poor Charles dear,” &c. 
Arch. : 
“If you could spill the ink anywhere but 
on the table-cloth, Charles dear !” 


“But though you must always have your 
own way, you are not quite faultless, own, 
Charles dear,” &c¢. 

In this-collocation occur many dears, paren- 
tal as well as conjugal; as—‘Hold up your 
head, and don’t look quite so cross, dear.” 

“Bea gore boy for once in your life—that’s 
a dear,” &c: 

. When the enemy stops in the middle of a 
sentence, its venom is naturally less exhaust- 
ed. Ez. gr. 


“Really I must say, Charles dear, that you 
are the most fidgety person,” &c. 





‘or nigra; the dear umbrosa, 
the dear 





“ And if the house bills were so high last 
week, Charles dear, I should just like to know 
whose fault it was—that’s all.” 


“Do you think, Charles dear, that 
éould pit your feet anywhere but on, the 
chintz sofa ¢ 

“But you 


know, Charles dear, that you 
— for me and the children than,” 


But if the fatal word spring up, in its prim- 
itive freshness, at the head of the sentence, 
bow your head tothe storm. It then assumes 
pnd aol “my” before it; is generally 
more simple innate it prefaces a 
sermon, My candor obliges me to confess 
that this is the mode in which the hateful 
monosyllable is more usually employed by the 
mari of the one flesh ; and has some- 
som t it of the odious assumption of 
the Petruchian pater familias—the head of 
the family—boding, not perhaps Loy and 
love, a uiet life,” but certainly “awful 
rule and right su Hey i. 

“ My dear Jane—I wish You w: just put 
by that everlasting tent-stitch, and to 
me for a few moments,” &c. 

“My dear Jane—I wish you would under- 
stand me for once—don’t think I am angry— 
no, but Iam hurt. You must consider,” &c, 

‘* My dear Jane—I don’t know if it is your 
inteation to ruin me; but I only wish you 
would do as all other women do who care 
yer straws for their husbands’ property,” 


“ My dear Jane—I wish you to understand 
that I am the last person in the world to be 
ave ; but He be d—d if that puppy, Capt. 

t ” 


Now, if that same “dear” could be 
thoroughly raked and hoed out of the connu- 
bial garden, I don’t think that the remain- 
ing nettles would signify a button. But even 
as it was, Parson Dale, good man,would have 

i his en beyond all the bowers 
which Spenser and Tasso have sung so musi- 
cally, though there had not been a single 
specimen of “dear,” whether the dear humilis, 
or the dear superba; the dear pallida, rubra, 
ens, spicata ; 

Savis, oF the dear horrida ;—no, not 
a single dear in the whole horticulture of 


matrimony which Mrs. Dale had not brought 
to perfection. But this, fortunately, was 
from being the case—the dears of . Dale 
were only wild flowers after all! 
CHAPTER IX. 
In the cool of the evening Dr. Riccabocca 
walked home across the fields. Mr. and 


Mrs. Dale had accompanied him half way; 
and as they now turned back to the parson- 


age, they looked behind, to eatch a glimpse 
of the tall, outlandish winding slowly 
through the path amidst the waves of the 
green corn. 


“Poor man!” said Mrs. Dale, feelingly ; 
“ and the button was off his wristband! What 
a pity he has nobody to take care of him! 
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eG 
= it son; “I doubt if be 
values the marri ‘state as hé ought.” wy = 


“ What do you mean, Charles? I never 
“saw @ Mea ios give to ladies in my life.” 
“Yes, but—” ) ’ 
_.“ But what? You are always so mysteri- 
a's shot N Cindy but if you ccald 

“Mysterious! No, ; but if you cc: 
har what the Doctor sys ofthe adie some 

es, 
“ _* Ay, when you men get together, my dear, 
Tien nhat that rasa ade re things you 
‘Ba: bo gmt But you are all alike; you know 


“Tam sure,” said the Parson, simply, 
cause to speak well of the 


ee I think of you, and my poor mo- 
“ther.” 
Mrs. Dale, who, with all her “tempers,” 


‘was an excellent woman, and loved her hus- 
band with the whole of her quick little heart, 
‘was touched. She pressed his hand, and did 
not call him dear all the way home. 

Meanwhile the Italian passed the fields, and 
came upon the high-road about two miles 
from Hazeldean. one side stood an old- 
fashioned solitary inn, such as English inns 
used to be before they became railway hotels 

uare, solid, old-fashioned, looking so hos- 
pitable and comfortable, with their ae signs 
swinging from some elm tree in front, and 
the long row of stables standing a little back, 
with a chaise or two in the yard, and the 
jolly landlord talking of the crops to some 
stout farmer, who has stopped his rough pony 
at the well-known door. Opposite this inn, 
on the other side the road, stood the habita- 
tion of Dr. Riccabocca. 

A few years before the date of these annals, 
the stage coach, on its way to London from a 
seaport town, stopped at the inn, as was its 
wont, for a good hour, that its Ts 
might dine like Christian Englishmen—not 
gulp down a basin of scalding soup, like evér- 

g heathen Yankees, with that cursed 
railway whistle shrieking like a fiend in their 
ears! It was the best dining-place on the 
whole road, for the trout in the neighboring 
rill were famous, and so was the mutton 
which came from Hazeldean Park. 

From the outside of the coach had descend- 
ed two ngers who, alone insensible to 
the attractions of mutton and trout, refused 
to dine—two melancholy-looking foreigners, 
of whom one was Signor Ricca much 
the same as we see him now, only that the 
black suit was less threadbare, the tall form 
less mi r, and he did not then wear specta- 
cles; and the other was his servant. “They 
would walk about while the coach stopped.” 
Now the Italian’s eye had been caught by a 
mouldering dismantled house on the other 
side of the road, which nevertheless was well 
situated ; half-way up a green hill, with its 
aspect due south, a little cascade falling down 


See eer : 


\before ite 


& terrace with a ba- 
oa roken urns ae statues 
¢ portico; while on the road- 
Bide stood a bea with lg ig vet already 

alf effaced, implyi e house was to 
Re ter unfurnished with or without land.” 

‘The abode that looked so cheerless, ang 
which had so evidently hung long on hand, 
was the Br rty of Squire Hazeldean. It 
had been built by his grandfather on the fe- 
male side—a country gentleman who had 
actually been in Italy (a journey rare on 
to boast of in those days), and who, on 
return home, had attempted a miniature imi- 
tation of an Italian villa. He left an only 
daughter and sole heiress, who married Squire 
Hazeldean’s father: and since that time, the 
house, abandoned by its pina for the 
larger residence of the Hazeldeans, had been 
uninhabited and neglected. Several tenants, 
indeed, had o: themselves; but your 
squire is slow in admitting upon his own pro 

tty a rival neighbor. e wanted shoot- 
ing... “ That,” said the Hazeldeans, who were 
great sportsmen and strict preservers, “ was 
oo out of the question.” Others were fine 
olks from London. “ London servants,” said 
the Hazeldeans, whé were moral and prudent 
people, “would corrupt their own, and bri 

don prices.” Others, again, were sliced 
manufacturers, at whom the Hazeldeans 
turned up their agricultural noses. _ In short, 
some were too grand, and others too vulgar. 
Some were refused because they were known 
so well: “Friends are best at a distance,” 
said the Hazeldeans. Others because they 
were not known at all: “No good comes of 
strangers,” said the Hazeldeans. And finally, 
as the house fell more and more into decay, 
no one would take it unless it was put into 
thorough a p- “ As if one was made of 
money !” said the Hazeldeans. In short, there 
stood the house unoccupied and ruinous; and 
there, on its terrace, stood the two forlorn 
Italians, surveying it with a smile at each 
other, as, for the | fest time since they set foos 
in England, | recognized, in dilapidated 
pilasters-and broken statues, in a weed-grown 
terrace and the remains of an oraagery, some- 
thing that reminded them of the land they 
had left behind. 

On returning to the inn, Dr. Riccabocca 
took the occasion of learning from the inn- 
keeper (who was indeed a tenant of the 
Squire’s) such particulars as he could collect ; 
and a few days afterward Mr. Hazeldean re- 
ceived a letter from a solicitor of repute in 
London, stating that a very respectable ioeeign 

entleman commissioned him to treat for 
Elum Lodge, otherwise called the “Casino ;” 
that the pi gentleman did not shoot—lived 


fiw) bral 





in great seclusion—and, having no family, 


\did not care about the repairs of the place, 
_provided only it were made weather-proof—if 


| 


the omission of more expensive reparations 
could render the rent suitable to his finances, 


‘which were very limited. The offer came at 


a fortunate moment—when the steward had 
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was 

Casino inte ‘an entail—so that he could 

ote down for the building materials. Mr. 
idean therefore, caught at the a oma 


even as @ fair lady, who has refused 
i laiptinglons; eotdbes ws taut ob dine 


| ee respectable man, he did not care for 


ing the taxes and putting the place ¢ little 
fr er. If they suited each other, 


the year’s end, the Squire was so contented 
with his tenant that he gave him a running 
lease of seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, 
at a rent nearly nominal, on condition that 
Signor Riccabocea would put and maintain 
the place in repair, barring the roof and 
fences, which the Squire generously renew- 
ed at his own expense.. It was astonishing, 
by little and little, what a pretty place the 
Italian had made of it, and what is more 


astonishing, how little it had cost him. He 
had ind Beas the walls of the hall, 
staircase, and the rooms appropri to him- 


self, with his own hands. His servant had 
done the greater part of the upholstery. The 
two between them had got the garden into 
order. The Italians seemed to have taken a 
joint love to the place, and to deck it as th 
would have done some favorite chapel to their 
Madonna. 

It was long before the natives reconciled 


themselves to the odd ways of the foreign | passed 


settlers. The first thing that offended them 
was the exceeding ness of the household 
bills. Three days out of the seven, indeed, 
both man and master dined on nothing else 
but the vegetables in the garden, and the 
fishes in the neighboring rill; when no trout 
could be caught they fried the minnows, (and 
certainly, even in the best streams, minnows 
are more frequently caught than trouts.) 
The next thing which an the natives 
quite as much, aa t 
the neighborhood, was the very sparing em- 
ployment the two he creatures gave to the 
sex usually deemed so indispensable in house- 
hold matters. At first indeed, they had no 
woman servant at all. But this created such 
horror that Parson Dale ventured a hint upon 
the matter, which Riccabocca took in ve 
good part, and an old woman was forthwi 
engaged, after some bargaining—at three 
ings a week—to wash and scrub as much 
as she liked during the daytime. She always 
returned to her own = to sleep. e 
man servant, who was styled in the neighbor- 
hood “ Jackeymo,” did alt else for his master 
—smoothed his room, dusted his papers, ee 
pared his coffee, cooked his dinner, brushed 





female part of] i 








his clothes, and cleaned his 
Riceabocca had a collection. 
ever close man’s character, it 


i of which 
a om But how- 


J o and hi —in other respects 
harmless enough. 

Signor Riccabocea had become very inti- 
mate, as we have seen, at the Parsonage. 
But not so at the Hall. For though the 
Squire was inclined to be very friendly to all 
his neighbors—he was, like most country 

mtlemen, rather easily huffed. Riccaboeca 

ad, if with t politeness, still with great 
obstinacy, refused Mr. Hazeldean’s earlier in- 
vitations to dinner; and when the Squire 
found that the Italian rarely declined to dine 


at the Parsonage, he was offended in one of 


his weak points—viz., his regard for the hon- 
or of the hospitality of Hazeldean Hall—and 
he ceased altogether invitations so churlish] 
rejected. Nevertheless, as it was impossible 
for the Squire, however huffed, to bear mal- 
ice, he now and then reminded Riccabocca 
of his existence by presents of game, and 
would have called on him more often than he 
did, but that Riccabocea received him with 
such excessive politeness that the blunt coun- 
try gentleman felt shy and put out, and used 
to say, that “to call on Riccabocca was as 
bad as going to court.” 

But I left Dr. Riecabocca on the high-road. 
By this time he has ascended a narrow path 
that. winds by the side of the cascade, he has 
a trellis-work covered with vines, from 
the which Jacheymo has positively succeeded 
in making what he calls wine—a liquid, in- 
deed, that, if the cholera had been popularly 
known in those days, would have soured the 
mildest member of the Board of Health; for 
Squire Hazeldean, though a robust man, who 
daily carried off his bottle of with im- 
punity, having once rashly tasted it, did not 
recover the + till he had had a bill from 
the an long as hisownarm. Pass- 
ing this trellis, Dr. Riccabocea peeyire ow 
the terrace, with itsstone pavement ed 
and trim as hands could make it. Here, on 
neat stands, all his favorite flowers were ar- 
ranged. Here four orange-trees were in full 
blossom; here a kind of summer-house or 
Belvidere, built by Jackeymo and himself, 
made his chosen morning-room from May till 
October ; and from this Belvidere there was 
as beautiful an expanse of + as if our 
English Nature had hospitably spread on her 
green board all that she had to offer as a ban- 
quet to the exile. 

A man without his coat, which was thrown 
over the balustrade, was employed in water- 
ing the flowers: a dant with Movements 80 
mechanical—with a face so rigidly grave in 
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he 
made out of mahogany. . 

“ Giacomo,” said Dr. Riccabooca, softly. 

ee ee 


«Put by the wateri 


ite 
iBils 
Bg Bes 


a3 
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$ 
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two > the bush.” a f 
“Chi non fa non are 

quondo vuole”—(‘ He who will wet hed he 

may, when he will it shall have nay”)—an- 


shou. 
Cemeeenens eevee Semeae Same ee te 


ly. 
“ She wg that high now !” sid dackey- 
mo, putting his hand on some imaginary line 
a little above the balustrade. Riccabocca’s 


ba Naame the spectacles, followed the | i 


“If the Padrone could but see her here” — 

“JT thought I did!” muttered the Italian. 

“He would never let her go from his side 
till she went to a husband’s,” continued Jack- 


eymo. 
“ But this climate—she could never stand 


it,” said Riecabocca, drawing his cloak round | #nd 


him, as a north wind took him in the rear. 
“ The orange-trees blossom even here with 
care,” said Jackeymo, turning back to draw 
down an awning where the orange-trees faced 
the north. “ '!” he added, as he returned 
with a sprig in full bud. 
Dr. Ricca) bent over the blossom, and 
then ‘it in his bosom. 
“The other one should be there too,” said 
ae. 
“To die—as this does already !” answered 
Nd eed teats d'a 
ackeymo ers ; 
glancing ing at his master, threw his hand over 


eyes. 

There was a pause. Jackeymo was the 
first to break it. - 

“ But, whether here or there, beauty with- 
out money is the tree without shelter. 
If a lad could be got I would hire the 
land, and trust for the crop to the Madonna.” 





“] think { know of such @ lad,” said Ricea- 
bocca, recovering himself, and with his sar- 
donic smile once more about the cor- 
ner of his mouth—“ a lad for us!” 


management to catch such a »” said 
cabocca "Meanwhile: light e cendle in the 





Recent Heaths. 
LOUIS PHILIPPE, EX-KING OF THE 
NCH. 


HE vicissitudes of ki 
sive cha in the hi 
and one of the most striking epi 
ting of is the ae ife — last 
‘rance—one week among the might- 
iest monarchs on the loftiest pinnacle of ambi- 
tion, he was, the next, an exile in a foreign 

land—hi su fi . 


day, 
calmness the Goleeken 
P for the final arrange- 
i to.make, After a conver- 
sation with the Queen, he dictated, with re- 
markable clearness, the concluding portion of 
his Memoirs, and. then, having caused to be 
assembled his in, the Abbé Gaelle, and 
all his children and grandchildren who were 
at. Claremont, he received, with resignation 

firmness, 


and ly on, which continued 
ing the night with much violence, but 
Ategh distur ¢-y ve com: : of mind. 
t eight o'clock in the morning om a ,in 
the presence of his wife, and of the Duchess 
of aay the Count of Paris, the Duke de 
Chartres, the Duke and Duchess de Nemours, 
the Prince and. Princess de Joinville, the 
Duke and Duchess d’Aumale, and the Duch- 
eas Augusta of Saxe-Coburg. Thus ended 
the scene of the life of Louis Philippe 
of Orleans,—the wise and Er rape sover- 
eign of a great people, the soldier of one rev- 
olution, the conqueror of a second, and the 


victim of a third. 

Louis Philippe was born in Paris, 6th Octo- 
ber, 1773, the eldest son of Philippe Joseph, 
Duke of Orleans (so well-known under the 
revolutionary soubriquet of Egalité), by Marie 




















the Prince, then Duke of Chartres, having 
previously received the appointment of Colo- 
nel in the 14th 


ui! 
po Valenciennes, where he continued to pur- 
sue his military avocations. In the April of 


pai 
fighting with under Kellerman at 
ates wih ey 


But 
ing with giant strides; the unfortunate 
fouls £VI. was carried to the scaffold, and 
= a few eo after, the tow of Or- 
eans was se on & of conspirac 
against the French matioe ond after a sock 
trial, consigned to the executioner. A short 
time previously to the death of his father, the 
Duke de Chartres had effected his escape 
h Belgium into Switzerland, and there 
was joined his sister Adelaide and Ma- 
dame de Genlis. Our confined space pre- 
cludes the possibility of our dwelling on the 
Porn, Ahn of this period wl ee 
ippe’s life, and permits us to glance 8 
plan through Switzerland, Ben- 
mark, Lapland, Finland, America, and Eng- 
land. For one year he held the appointment 
of Professor in the College of Reichenau, at a 
salary of ot eee ; and for that 
sum undertook to history, mathematics, 
and English. He bore the name of Chabaud- 
Latour, and none but the iors of the in- 
stitution were aware of his rank. The news 
of his father's execution reached him while 
quietly ee oe youth of Reichenau, 
and he instantly up his Professorshi 
and after a protracted journe nein. g ourth: 
ern Europe, Geienedell, by e kind instru- 
mentality of Mr. Gouverneur Morris, the 
American Ambassador at Paris, in reachi 
the United States. He landed at Philadel- 
phia on the 24th October, 1796, and was soon’ 
after joined by his brothers, Montpensier and 
Beaujolais. three brothers passed the 
winter in that city, and afterward made a 
journey h the Western States, and vis- 
ited General Washin, at Mount Vernon. 
Their residence in this country was not how- 
an inhos- 


England, in Fe 
hope of meeting 


ject failing, they returned to E 
took up their abode at Twickenham, on the 


assumed the com-} their 


. | ployment, and he proceed: 
to the desire of Louis XVIII., to take the com- 


jeal 





banks of the Thames. In Great Britain 
were treated with han ets arbre 


he gained 

i took place in N wn 

marriage in November, 

1809. Noevent of material im ce marks 

the uent life of the Duke, until the 

i 1814, when, on the abdication of Napo- 

eon, he returned to Paris, and for a short 

riod was in full enjoyment of his honors. 
n 1815, yr rae Elba agai 

called the e of Orleans into active em- 

ied, in obedience to 


mand of the Army of the North. In this 
situation he remained until the 24th of March, 
when he surrendered his command to the 
Duke de Treviso, and retired to Twickenham. 
After the Hundred Days, the Duke of Orleans 
obeyed the ordinance authorizing the Princes 
of the blood to take their seats in the Cham- 
ber of Peers; but subsequently incurring the 
jealousy and displeasure of the Court, he re- 
ht his old residence on the Thames, and 
dwelt there in seclusion until 1817, when he 
went back to France, and devoted himself to 
the education of his children, until the Rev- 
olution of 1830 broke out, resulting in his 
elevation to the throne. The subsequent 
events of his reign, and the memorable out- 
break of 1848, that finally overthrew the 
dynasty that the monarch had strained every 
nerve to establish, are too fresh on the public 


mind to require recapitulation here. 


JOHN INMAN. 
Joun Inmay, a son of William Inman, was 


where he taught school for two 
the spring of 1826, with 
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re for the New York Review. 

e was a gentleman of the most honorable 
nature, and of the finest taste and most re- 
fined habits. Perhaps there was not con- 
nected with the press in this city a writer of 


r English, and yery few of our literary 
aa have @ more thorough knowledge of 
French and English literature. 


ADONIRAM JUDSON, D.D. 

Tue death of this widely-known and emi- 
nently devoted missionary is announced in an 
article of The Tribune, to have taken place 
on the 12th of April, on board of the French 
brig Ariotide, bound to the Isle of Bourbon, 
in which he had taken passage for the benefit 
of his health. His remains were commi 
to the deep on the evening of hisdeath. For 
some time past the health of Dr. Judson, 
which had been seriously impaired for several 

has been known to be in an alarming 
State, and the news of his decease accordingly 
will not come as an unlooked-for blow upon 
his wide circle of friends. Dr. Judson, was 
the son.of Rev. Adoniram Judson, a Con 
tional cler, in Plymouth county, Mass. 
. He received his collegiate education at Brown 
University, with the original intention of pur- 
suing the profession of the law, but experi- 
encing a great change in his religious views 
soon after his uation, he entered the 
Th ical Se: at Andover. Durin 
his residence at this institution, a profoun 
interest in Foreign Missions was awakened 
among the students which resulted in his de- 
termination to devote his life to the mission- 
ary service. Leaving his native land, amon 
the first missionaries sent forth by the Ameri- 
can Board, in company with Samuel Nevill, 
Luther Rice, and uel Nott, he arrived in 


Calcutta, in 1812. In consequence of studies 
during the voyage, he was led to change his 
opinions on the subject of baptism, and a 

ort time after his landing, received the rite 





tted | ter being licensed to preach the 





of one of the 
in Caleutta. 


fter con- 
denomina- 
ire as the 


years. His efforts 
and sufferings in the prosecution of his mis- 
sion are well known. He was a man of high 
and resolute courage, of remarkable self-reli- 
ance, of more than common mental abilit 
and of devotion to the performance of his 
duty, almost withovt a 1 in modern 
times, He had all the elements of a hero in 
his composition, and whoever would look for 
& rare specimen of a ‘ife consecrated to noble, 
ideal aims, inspired with an elevated and al- 
most romantic self-devotion, and daily exer- 
cising a valiant energy more difficult of at- 
tainment than that which animates the 
soldier amid the smoke of battle, must con- 
template the strange and beautiful history of 
the lion-hearted missionary of Burmah. 


HENRY WHITE, D.D. 

The Rey. Henry Wuire, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the Union Theological Seminary, 
died in this city on Sunday, ag 25th, in 
the fifty-first year of his age. We obtain the 
following biographical facts from The Inde- 

: “Professor White was born in Dur- 
Greene county, in this state. He had 
nearly reached the of manhood before 
commencing a liberal course of education ; 
was graduated at Union College in 1824; 
studied theology at Princeton, N. J., and af- 
Gospel, was 
em: as an agent of the American Bible 
Society in Georgia and the Carolinas. Jn 
this service he remained one, Bry of the 
years 1826 and 1827. In 1827-28 he was 
engaged as an agent of the same society in 
New York and the vicinity ; and during that 
period he supplied for some time the pulpit of 
the second byterian church in Newark, 
N.J. In March, 1829, he became pastor of the 
Allen-street Presbyterian church in this city, 
in which office he remained until after his ap- 
pointment to the Professorship of Theology 
in the Union Theological Seminary, then 
newly formed in this city. He was dismissed 
from his ral charge in March, 1837. The 
labors of his professorship were begun and car- 
ried on for some years in discouragement. The 
pecuniary basis on which the Seminary rested 
was inadequate, and there were arrearages in 
the salaries. In 1843 Professor W. was invited 
to Auburn, and t anxiety was felt lest he 
should accept the invitation. But his own at- 
tachment to the Seminary and the entreaties 
of his friends, and an effort which was made 
to endow his Professorship with a sufficient 
rmanent fund, induced im to remain, and 

e held the office as long as he lived.” 
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i ‘ was born in i 
of December, 1770. He ak 


and 
“Wine and Wal- 
ance in the Great Metropolis : 
- “I well remember this gentleman on his 
first arrival from Ireland to the British me- 
tropolis; he was introduced to the notice of 
Sr Joshua Reynolds, and to. some other dis- 
tinguished persons |p Poms illustrious friend 
countryman Mr. und Burke. I was 
at that time making a drawing in the Plaster 
Academy in Somerset House, and perfectly 
recollect the first evening Mr. Shee joining 
the students there. He selected the figure 
the Discobolus for his probationary exercises 
to. procure a permanent student's ticket. I 
need not say that he obtained it,—for it was 
acknowledged to be one of the best copies 
that had nn en ee ee I 
further remarked that Mr. Wilton, the then 
keeper of the Royal Academy, was so pleased 
with the performance that he expressed a 
wish to retain it, after Mr. Shee had received 
his ticket ; and Mr. Shee, with that politeness 
which marked his early career, presented it 
to the worthy old poser 
Mr. Shee e an exhibitor at the 
Academy for the first time in 1789. He ab- 
stained Prom exhibiting in the ahering, your; 
wisely husbanding his strength—work: 
at his ve his nights and days to Sir 
Joshua ; and in 1791 took aonaeee nea 
ments, and sent four portraits to the Exhibi- 
tion. In 1792 he removed to yet better 
rooms, and sent in all seven works to the 
Exhibition. In the same year he walked as 
one of the students of the Academy at 
the funeral of Sir Joshua Reynolds. In 1793 
he reached what is now the full Academical 
number of eight portraits. The Exhibition 
of the following year contained his as yet most 
ambitious efforts :—a portrait of a young lady 
as Miranda in “The T ” and “ Jeph- 
tha’s hter” from the Book of ti 
In 1795 he exhibited a eerientt of himself,— 
and a it of Mr. Addington, afterward 
ten works; inslading portrsite of Pope and 
works ; includi rtraits an 
Faweett the actors. continued pat 
ious for many successive years; an 
was in such favor with his fellow artists that 
he was el an Associate of the 
eng go in 1798, i iately after the 
tion of Flaxman into the same honorary rank. 
8. & T. M.—29 


of | the Academy, Mr. Shee made his a 
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, to 
amazing readiness of 

rome. People of all went 
to gyre ies nested ig BE a 
was in greater request than either Beechey 
Hoppner, th not so much so as Law- 
rence, or even as Owen or Phillips somewhat 
later. Lord Spencer was the first nobleman 
who sat to him ; and his example was followed 
by the Duke of Clarence, the Duke of Lein- 
ster, the Marquis of Exeter, and others. The 
ladies flocked less readily around him ; for 
Lawrence had then, as he continued to have, 
the entire artist monopoly of the beauty of 
Great Britain. 

Much to the surprise of his friends. and to 
the infinite wonder of some of his brethren in 
ce 
asa poet by the publication, in 1805, of his 
‘Rhymes on Art, or the Remonstrance of a 
Painter ; in two with Notesand a Pref- 
ace, including Strictures on the State of the 
Arts, Criticism, Patronage, and Public Taste” : 
and the wonder had not ceased with Nol- 
lekins and Northcote, when, in 1809, he 
lished a second in si 


2 
5 


an eq 


To guide whoee hand the sister arte 


The poet's rival, Nevike caleters friend.” 
The Quarterly was complimentary, but less 
kind to the ter than the noble lord. 


iti 
ter forbade his an en 
at appene raga tha to woo 
dramatic Muse, and commenced a tragedy 
called “ Alasco,” of which the scene was lai 
in Poland. The Le: Dey Cov- 
ent Garden, but excluded, it 


: 
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j ; 

Ht 
A UHE 


and immodia ted 
a haope oajaiie’ tag Wilkie ters 



















y Phillips, ackson, 
eye for color; 


recom Led his heads. 
Chantrey with the portraits of Chantrey 


Jackson and Raeburn, and the. defect is 
at once obyious; or com his head of Mr. 
¢ head of Mr. Hallam by Phil- 

lips, or with the living head—since happily 
ir. Hallam is still among us. How, then, it 
will be asked, is Sir Martin to be remembered : 
by his poems or by his portraits-‘—by his 
p tema or by his annual addresses to the 
nts? The question is not difficult of so- 


he belongs,—and as the painter who has 
ris ea re thoes and sof Si 

omas Munro, Sir Thomas Picton, Sir Eyre 
Coote, Sir James Scarlett, and Sir Henry 
his pusteait €€ ths post Mowe, Prtscipet 

‘ it é@ poet Moore. i 
however, Bs will iy tesedibierdd as one Yr the 
Presidents of the Royal Academy. 


GERARD TROOST, M.D. 

Dr. Gzrarp Troost, for'a long period one 
of the most eminent naturalists of the United 
States, died on the 14th of August at Nash- 
ville, where he had been for twenty’ years 
Professor of Ch and Natural 
in the University of Tennessee. A native of 
Holland, and educated in one of her wniyer- 
sities, he devoted himself to the natural sci- 
ences. For the sake of improvement he vis- 


ited Paris, and for several years was a p 
of the celebrated Ha: 
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er), to the early num- 
. He seldom did justice 


mired the a Insoles 1 
sportive fancy, c eloquence, 
and kind yet firm criticism organ 
Rattler, in his later years, regret the 
early decease of one so 
ROBERT HUNT. 


Mr. Rosert Hunt, the eldest brother of 
Mr. a Hunt, omy Aer a _* - 
* Autobi ,” is - He was late 
woniaptal trad the Queen to the brotherhood 
of the Charter house, but has not lived very 
long to enjoy the: . He was sev- 
enty-six years old when he died. 


JOHN COMLY. 
Joun ComLy, an eminent minister of the 


iety of Friends, died on the 17th of August 
at By in Pennsylvania, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age. “ Comly’s Spelling- 
Book,” and “ Comly’s Grammar,” have to thou- 
sands now living made his name “ familiar 
as household words.” . 
BISHOP BASCOMB. 

Tne Rev. Dr: Bascoms, long eminent for 
various abilities, and most of all for a bril- 
liant and effective elocution, died at Louis- 
ville, Ky., on the 9th of A . He was ed- 
itor of the Southern Methodist Quarterly 
Review, and one of the Bishops of the Meth- 


odist Episcopal Church. 


COUNT PIRE. 
seg aime” in Ara a ee _ dis- 
peor officers é Frenc m 
died regently: He fought as a private sokdier 
> ‘National Guard of Paris, on the bar- 
cades, against the insurgents of June, 1848 

















GLEANINGS,FROM, THE JOURNALS, 8 
@leanings from the Sonrualy, the Maoarn Dal ‘Nov remark that in 


“Atheneum ‘is incredulous u the ; “J » Na Lad: 
sites of the falling of Tabls Rock, ot Nig | Gia, Soamm, sercmne Nenelows. sh, bats 
ra, and in reprinting the account of the event, ing in & ery recent hones jn reet, St. 

it necessary to offer a few remarks | Jamegs-square, and his very unaffected de- 
upon tl credibility of American intelligence : meme Bt . ate .2 
—*Our readers,” says the Atheneum, “know | quaintance with him. He appeared to me a 








ly growing up to his great dimen- 
aions, which, on failure of the accustomed |three weeks ago I was ordering a waistcoat 
ings of intelligence, we are soon to find | of my tailor, when two gentlemen entered 
joating in the newspaper shallows,—and the |the shop, and one of them in broken Eng- 
proposer cucumber is probably having an lish gaye an order for a paletot ; I looked w 
inch added to its stature, which will shortly |it was Ledru Rollin and Etienne Arago ; 
shoot an Mc where the  sobamey ars! when they had gone, the worthy 
haryest has been cut down. The most daring knowing [ had lived much in Paris, asked me 
thing that we can expect from these geniuses if | knew his customer (M. Arago,) and if he 
is, a trick or two perhaps with the Nelson could safely give him credit” 
Column. But the American penny-a-liner, teens ok 
our readers know, does the thing on the vast; American Mummies.—A letter from, Ratis- 
seale of his country. He takesdown Niagara bon states, that the Museum of the Zoological 
at his pleasure,—and omg it up again in its and Mineralogical Society of that town has 
lace, or anywhere else that he will.’ He made a curious acquisition,—that of two. 
orts the t Falls about the soil of his mummies found in the sands of the desert of 
country at half a crown an adventure,—and | Atacama in Upper Peru, by Dr. Ried, a Baya- 
for five shillings would probably set them rian physician resident at Valparaiso. . These 
playing in the moon.” “mummies, male and female, both of Ameriean 
race, are natural mummies,—that is to say, 
A “Masonic Sworp” For THE EmPERor dried without embalming or any other species, 
or Hayt1.—A_ magnificent sword, intended of preparation. The man is in a stoopin 
to be presented to the Emperor Soulouque on ure, his head sustained on his hands, an 
his installation to the mysteries the his elbows resting on his knees. The face has 
“Grand Masonic Order of Hayti,” has been an expression of pain which seems to indicate 
made at Birmingham, thirty-two. inches in | a violent death. The woman is stretched at 
length. The blade is richly ornamiented length, with arms ¢rossed on her breast. 
along its whole length with devices in blue | Both heads are covered with long hair, dark 
and gold, bearing the inscription in French and silky, and divided into an infinity of small 
on the one side, “To the illustrious F. Faustin plaits. When Dr. Reid discovered these 
Soulouque, Emperor of Hayti,” and on the | mummies both had thelr teeth complete ; but 
other, “ Homage of the Grand Order of Hayti.” | during their transport to Europe many of 
The hilt is surmounted by an imperial crown, | these y Masi fallen out, and were found at the 
and adorned with various masonic emblems. | bottom of the cases containing these curious 
On the shield are richly chased the arms of | relics of American antiquity. 
Hayti, with the motto, “God! my Country, — 
ond my Sword,” “Liberty and Independ-| Tue Common Stanpers acainst Danien 
ence.” We perceive, also, from the French | Wepster are noted in the English journals 
peers, that a celebrated goldsmith at Paris, | in connection with his acceptance of the Sec- 
forwarded to Hayti a crown, a scepter, a |retaryship of State. “These scandals,” ob- 
wand of justice, and a sword of state, manu- | serves the Spectator, “ cannot, however, hide 
factured exprecsly for his sable Majesty, ata from us the fact, that of all public men in 
cost of £20,000 sterling. The latter has | America, perhaps with one. exception, Mr. 
moreover, commanded, for his coronation, a | Webster is he who has evinced the greatest 
sky-blue velvet mantle, embroidered with posta, public affairs, the greatest acu- 
bees and richly bound with gold lace, and a | men in inistration, and the greatest com- 
Court dress of searlet velvet, lined with white | mon sense in emergeney, High intelligence 
satin, and trimmed with the most expensive | is probably the best of all substitutes for high 
point lace, “with most valuable ornaments to | honor—if, indeed, it does not necessarily in- 
match.” clude that nobler quality.” 
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pen 
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to settle the question of thé bo line owing 
between Turkey and Persia, writes thus :—| for a lady who to be related to M, 
erieran S et cemean aoe SRY Gimeno ed 9 Sn Rane ATOR 
“= of ihe Chaldoee, L — within ile Meneme 1 Hares, 

walls afford i terest to ; 
tha Mabotldn nd aitiqenttnn ;facy ace Allod PER SO ER nr alae op a 
nay, I may say, they are literally keeps an excellent table méri 
of coffins, piled upon each other to the . Breakfast at all hours, at ifr. 26e. 
of forty-five feet. Zz has, evident! Wes “4, Busso-du-Rempart, Paris. 
great burial- erations leans, retaliati éecuntér-eard>~- 
as Meshad Tir acd “cechotts as the present| The pipe des ; 
day are of the Persians. The coffins are very tas aie ee ae 
strange affairs; they are in general form like | thorough-bred Montagnard, continue to carry on their 

per-bath, but more depressed and business, Rue de la Lune. On va en rille. 


Faseee 
jue 
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Great quantities of pottery 
figures, wh most delicately model- 
d ang them ; and Ee 
ver, glass, &c., with- 
gy Ro ae a F 
Ancrent Price or Lazor.—In the 
1352, 25th Edward IIl., wages paid to ay. 
makers were 1d. a day. A mower of mea- 
dows, 3d. a ily, Ge 0 a acre. Reapers of 
corn in the first week of August, 2d.; in the 
second, 3d. a day, and so on till the end of 


August, without meat, drink, or other allow- 
ance, ore their own tools. For i 


&B. 


e 


a day, other 
.a dey, 
; id. 

and their “knayes,” 14d. Thatchers, 
a day, and their knaves, 1}. Plas- 
terers, and other workers of mud walls, and 
their knaves, in like manner, without meat 
or drink ; and this from Easter to Michael- 
mas ; and from that time less, according to 
the direction of the justices. 


Tue “Quarterty Review” suggests that 
“If an additional postage of one penny per 
sho promre mating the Panman, father 

0 ma the or rather 
the public, wait until his servant shall think 


of p 
drop 


to open the door to receive a handful 

d letters, which could rapidly be 
xd, exactly as they were posted. through 
& receiving slit into a tortuous receptacle, 
from which it would be impossible for any 








These attacks are very mean, and paltry, 
but it is clear that their castigation is beyond 
the effective handling of the law. Yet society 
exercises no effective jurisdiction in the mat- 


ter ; it shields offenders against decency and 
erosity so long as the is committed 
in subserviency to party. 


Lanovaces or Arrica.—At a religious meet- 
ing in London, the Rey. John formerly 
i in Jamaica, and afterward in Fer- 
= Po, in a Se that oa mene 
t were persons ing to different 
tribes, who understood Beglich oo onl as to 
be of help toa translator of the Bible into 
their tive lai s. He thought the 
Word of God would have to be translated into 
two hundred languages before all the tribes 
of Africa will be able to read it in their own 
tongue. The Mohammedans, who are spread 
through the length of the continent, have 
many who can read the Koran in the Arabic 
characters. If, therefore, the Word of God 
were translated into their tongues and print- 
ed in that character, many, not only of the 
Hovas and the Arabs of the desert, but also 
of the Foolahs, Mandingoes, and Housah, who 
professed Mahommedanism, would be able to 
read concerning Jesus Christ. 


Letrers From Mr. Ricnarpson, the Afri- 
can explorer, have been received in London, 
dated at Mourzouk, June 22d. Mr. R. and 
his companions were detained six weeks wait- 
ing for the promised escort of the Touarick 
chiefs for Soudan by the way of Ghat. They 
expect to meet the many caravans comi: 
down from the interior to Ghat. The actua 
arrival of the chiefs was tly to the aston- 
ishment of the Moors and Turks of Mourzouk, 
who could never believe that the hardy ban- 
dits of the Sahara would obey the summons 
of a Christian, and escort English travelers 
through the unexplored regions of Central 
Africa. The Turks had on previous occa- 
sions repeatedly invited the Touaricks to visit 
the town of Mourzouk, but they never would 
do so. 
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of France, ex- 


t- 
nil Girardin. The congress 
meet next year simultaneously with the 
World's Exposition at London. The 


piquant incidents of the session were 


General Haynau, whose victories and cruelties 
last year, in prosecuting the Hungarian war, 
were the theme in the congress of much fine 
eloquence and indignation. 


A Prosect is on foot for opening @ spacious 
ical and Botanical Garden In the north 


part of the island of New York, immediately 
on the Hudson. A plan of an association for 
the has been drawn up by Mr. Au- 


dubon, a son of the eminent ornithologist— 
the same who lately made an overland jour- 
ney to California. His o and persever- 
ance in that expedition have given the public 
® ‘sufficient pledge of the en 
stancy of his character, ‘and 
knowledge, educated as he has been from his 


chosen for the garden is the 
Audubon family, adjoining the Trinity Cem- 

, and contains about twenty acres, which 
is about a third larger than the London Zo- 
ological Gardens. 


Tue London Standard having asserted that 
“Mr. DIsraeli is not nor ever was a Jew,” a 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle testi- 
fies that the Member from Buckinghamshire 
was at one time a Jew; at least that “he 
became a Jew outwardly, according to the 

and prescriptive rites of that an- 
cient persuasion ; for a most respectable gen- 
tleman (connected with literature) now de- 
ceased, been heard to boast a hundred 
times ‘that he was present at the entertain- 
ment given in honor of the ceremony.” 


Dr. Goss, who has lately been appointed 
to the professorship of in the medical 
department of the New York University. is a 

n of very eminent abilities, who has 
Jong been conspicuous as a teacher and prac- 
titioner at Louisville. He is a native of 
Berks coun in Pe lvania, is descended 
from one of ‘the old h farsilies there, 
and was twelvé or fourteen ars of age be- 


fore he knew # word of English. In his spe- 
sialite he is of the first rank in America. 





Anornern Festival 1x Germany.—Near 
. dramatic 


Herder used to 
buried. On the 
ter the first 
new 

written for 


, and where he lies 

th, was given at the thea- 
tation of “ Lohengrin,” a 
Herr Wagner, with a prologue 
e occasion by Herr Dingelstedt. 


Tue Worpswortu Monvument.—In a for- 
mer number of this journal we noticed the or- 
tion of a influential committee, 
raising su! tions, in order that suita- 
ble monuments might be erected to the me- 
mory of the late poet, both in Westminster 
Abbey and in the locality which was his chos- 
en residence, and so often his chosen theme. 
We perceive, with more t than surprise, 
that the amounts ad are mean in 
the extreme. We fear that ten times the 
sums would have been more readily collect- 
ed, to do honor to a dancer or a singer. 
Revotutionary Stamps.—The Secretary 
of the New Jersey Historical Society, W. A. 
Whitehead, ., has received through the 
Hon. W. B. Kinney, Chargé d’Affaires to 
Sardinia, several of the identical stamps that 
‘were made for use in the Colonies, and which 
were the immediate cause of the American 
Revolution. A box of them was recen 
found in the Colonial Office in London, where 
our Minister procured them. 


THERE are no fines! Ceadéridants of War- 
ren Hastings in existence. The estates of 


Mr. Hasti eu into the sister's family, 
and are held at present by Sir C. Imhoff, who 
resides at lesford House, near Stow-on- 
the-Wold. house has much interest at- 
tached to it. The whole furniture of one 
room is composed of solid ivory. 


IN THE LATE MFETING OF THE ACADEMY OF 
Sciences, of Paris, it was announced that the 
Academy had received from Mr. Pennington 
of Baltimore, United States of America, a 
manuscript and a printed p tus con- 
cerning @ project of a steam oon, upon 
which he wished the Academy to decide. 


Tue holder of the appointment of Exam- 
iner of Plays, in England, enjoys a salary of 
$2000 per annum, beside a tax upon every 
play, interlude, ae or song, licensed. for 
representation u estage. This appoint- 
ment is in the gift of the Lord Chamberlain. 


Grorce Cartiin, the Indian traveler, is soon 
to sail to Texas from Li 1, with a lar, 
oe he emigrants ; they will settle on the lan 
i of the Emigration Colonization Society. 
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from the last year’s Proceedings of the New- 
York Historical Society. “In the Voi 
Round the World, by Captain George Shel- 


hogan February 1719, he says of Cali- 
fornia, (Harris's Collection, vol. i., p. 233 : 


ua Cg most of the valleys, is a rich b 
mould, which, as you turn it up fresh to the 
sun, appears as if intermingled with gold 
dust, some of which we endeavored to puri 
and wash from the dirt. But, though we 
were a little prejudiced against the thoughts 
that it could be possible that this metal should 
be so promiscuously and universally mingled 
with common earth, yet we, endeav to 
cleanse and wash the earth from some of it; 
and the more we did the more it appeared 
like gold. In order to be further satisfied, I 
brought away some of it, which we lost in 
our confusion in China.’” How an accident 

vented the discovery, more than a century 

k, of the golden harvest now gathering in 
California ! 


—— 


Tue Present or Perv. has issued a de- 
cree, appointing the Minister of the Home 
Department, Don Lucas Fonceas, Don Nico- 
las_Pierola, and Don Nicolas Rodrigo, a 
commission to select and take char ot oie 
cles intended to be sent to England for exhi- 
bition next year. 
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her private residence. It is not 


large, it is a perfect gem of taste, (as the 


. | French understand it) and luxury. She re- 


ps there a choice circle of gentlemen of 


ladies who 
selec 


Ixp1a Rusper is now so cheap and com- 
mon, that the following reference to it in the 
* New Monthly Review” for February, 1772, 
sent to “ Notes and Queries” by a correspond. 
ent, may cause a smile: ‘I have seen,” says 
ee vigvng 2 “a apoawede ennevencly adapt- 

to the wipi r the 
marks of a blank lead panel It te there- 
fore, be of singular use to those who practice 
drawing. Itis sold by Mr. Nairne, mathe- 
mati Spt at Ae, oppeaite the Royal 
Exchange. He sells a cubical piece, of about 
half an inch, for three shillings ; and, he says, 
it will last several years.” 


Convenient Umpretia.—A gentleman re- 
siding at Taunton has constructed an umbrel- 
la on a novel principle, the main feature of 
which is that it can be carried in the pocket 
with ease. He intends sending it to the 
great Exhibition of next year. 


Tue CorRRESPONDENT OF THE Datty News 
i writing on the 25th ult., 
Ramazan, 


ters, and high dignitaries, were admitted to 
on he sacred ive wine wil remain “a 
; uring some ‘or the veneration 
cana 
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ing ety. His riches were, ’ 
like all merchants’, in supposition. He had 
argosies, and lands, and merchandise; but 
what with land rats and water rats, and 


pr ge glutted markets, and competitions 
of all kinds, that which had an untellable 
value to-day, was at a discount to-morrow. 
His influence in the southern provinces of In- 
dia maintained the credit of his house while 
he lived ; he died bequeathing no atom of his 
commandi irit and exquisite tact, and the 
house whic cay created, together with 
the Bank he had sustained, fell in the general 
commercial wreck which afflicted all Calcutta 
three years ago. Thus much of admirable 
Dwarkanth Tagore. 


Mapame Bovtancer—the Mrs. Glover of 
the Paris Opéra Comique, has a conspicuous 
sa in the recent foreign obituaries. The 

rench, in their sutton comedies, cherish 
dramatis persone of a maturity not known on 
any other musical save among the 
bac d figures. “ often as we think of 
the zood lady in question, with hardly a note 
of veice left, but neways. quaint hu- 
mor, and willingly turning her years and ill 
looks to the utmost account, with a readiness 
to be absurd, if the part needed, which even 
@ Lablache could not outdo,—so often as we 
recollect her Madame Barnek, in ‘L? Ambas- 
sadrice,” and her La Bocchetta in ‘ Polichi- 
nelle, some of our most comic operatic im- 
pressions will be revived. Madame Boulanger 
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was buried in the church of Notre Dame.” 
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Sinee his flight ied land, some two years 
and a half since, ve oo a there. Ma 
Seno es Saat dare oamping, 40 $0- 
cover possession of ce: Fee 2 other 
personal effects, which M. Libri was compelled 
to leave behind him in his flight. 


Tue Opinion Publique has the following :— 
“Ts it known who th this moment inhabits 
the small house at Brom occupied, some 
few months since by M. Guizot? It is M. 
Ledru-Rollin. Thus, M. Ledru-Rollin, an 
exile, succeeds at Brom in his house of 
exile, M. Guizot, whom he succeeded at Paris 
in the Government.” 


Tue Committee of the Associate Institution 
for Improving and Enforcing the Laws for the 
Protection.of Women, intends to offer a pri 
of 100 gui inthe bak iunen tekan 
for the ion of Women. 

Dr. T. Sovrnwoop Smitu, .who was the 
medical, member of the General Board of 
Health during the period of the Orders, in 
Council, has been appointed the second mem- 
ber of the Board provided by the English Me- 
ropolitan Interment Act. , 


Tue Gazette of Rome, of the 9th, contains 
the nomination of the Abbé Talbot, son of 
Lord Talbot cf Malahide, and lately priest of 
St. Geerge’s, Westminster-bridge- to the 
office of camereire secreto. 











HE arrival of Jenny Linp is the most 
memorable event thus far in our musical 
. The note of preparation had been 
sounding for half a year; her name, throu: 
all the country, had become a household word ; 
and every incident in her life, and every 
hen ae of her capacities, had been made 
miliar, by the admirable tactician who had 
hazarded so much of his fortune in her en- 
gagement. The general interest was increas- 
wl ew accounts 4 the neon we 
na er trium rogress “ng- 
land, and when at lengtl she reached on 
York, her reception resembled the ovations 
that are offered to heroes. Her first concert 
was given at the Castle Amphitheater, on the 
11th September, to the largest audience ever 
assembled for any such occasion in America. 
There was an Bp among the inore 
judicious that the performances would fall 
low the common a ttn but ve most 
sanguine were i e leteness 
of her iciomp.” Bie ourpaosed all that th 
had ever heard, or dreamed, or imagined. 
It was, as the Christian Inquirer happily ob- 
serves, as if all the birds of Eden had melted 
their voices into one, to rise in pushing song 
Lars the streaming light to salute the sun. 
er later concerts have increased rather than 
diminished the enthusiasm produced by her 
first ee Mile. Lind is accompanied 
by M. ict, the well known composer, and 
by Signor Belletti, whose voice is the finest ba- 


JENNY LIND AT THE CASTLE AMPHITHEATER. 
| ritone = ever heard in New York, and 











whose style is described by the Albion as “ near 
ection.” The orchestral arrangements for 
concerts have never been surpassed here. 
Many were deterred from being present at her 
first a ce by a fear of crowds and tu- 
mults, but so perfect were Mr. Barnum’s ap- 
ae rene that all the vast assemblies at the 
astle have been as orderly as the most quiet 
evening parties in private houses. 

The personal interest in Mlle. Lind is almost 
as great as the interest in the singer. Her cha- 
tities in New York have already reached more 
than $15,000. and it is understood that all the 

rofits of her engagement in America, not thus 
Siapened here, are appropriated by her for the 
establishment of free schools in Sweden. 

Mile. Lind has given to the Fire Depart- 
ment Fund, $3,000; Musical Fund Society, 
$2,000 ; Home for the Friendless, Society for 
the Relief of a t Females, Dramatic 
Fund Association, Home for Colored and 
Aged Persons, Colored and han Associa- 
tion, Lying-in Asylum for Destitute Females, 
New York Orphan Asylum, Protestant Half- 
Orphan Asylum, Roman Catholic Half-Orphan 
Asylum, and Old Ladies’ Asylum, each 3500. 
Total, $10,000. The lives of Mr. Barnum, 
Jenny Lind, M. Benedict, and Signor Belletti, 
with all the details of the concerts, have been 
issued in a pamphlet displaying the usual ty- 
per rae richness and elegance of Van Nor- 

en & Leslie, Fulton-street. 
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